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CONCISE 

LUDENDORFF MEMOIRS 

1914-1918 

MY THOUGHTS AND ACTIONS 

I 

T he operations which Field-Marshal von Hindenberg^ 
and I had to conduct from the 29th August, 1916, 
the day we assumed supreme command, rank among 
the most formidable in history. Nothing more awe-inspiring 
and destructive has ever been seen on earth. Germany, 
inferior in numbers and with weak allies, was contending 
against the world. Decisions of the utmost gravity had to 
be taken. They were the inevitable and logical result of the 
situation, our general conception of war, and the particular 
circumstances of this war. 

The armies and fleets fought as they had fought in days 
past, even though numbers and equipment were mightier 
than ever before. With big battalions it is neither difficult 
nor very risky to wage war and fight battles. But in the 
first three years of the war the Field-Marshal and I never 
found ourselves in that enviable position. We could but act 
as duty and conscience dictated, and adopt the measures we 
deemed necessary to secure victory. During this period 
success crowned our efforts. 

When, in March, 1918, we attacked with the balance of 
numbers more in our favour than had previously been the 
case, our strength sufficed to win great victories, but not to 
bring about a rapid decision. Then it dwindled, while the 
enemy grew stronger. 


II 

This world-wide war of nations made enormous demands on 
us Germans, on whom its whole overwhelming burden fell. 
Every individual had to give his very utmost, if we were to 
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v/in. We had literally to fight and work to the last drop of 
blood and sweat, and yet maintain our fighting spirit and, 
above all, our confidence in victory: a hard but imperative 
necessity, in spite of the dearth of food which the enemy 
imposed on us, and the onslaught of his propaganda, which was 
of amazing force, if unobtrusive. 

Our Army and Navy are rooted in the Nation, as is the 
oak in German soil. They live upon the homeland, and from 
it they draw their strength. They can keep, but cannot 
produce, what they need, and can only fight with the moral, 
material and physical means which the country provides. It 
was thus essential to maintain the moral and war spirit of 
those at home at the highest pitch. The very last resources, 
both in men and material, had to be made available and devoted 
to the prosecution of the war. 

The spheres of the nation and of the armed forces were so 
intermingled that it was impossible to separate them. The 
fighting efficiency of the forces in face of the enemy depended 
absolutely upon that of the people at home. That meant that 
overyone at home must work and live for the war in a way 
that had never been known before. It was for the Government, 
and the Imperial Chancellor, who was specially responsible, 
to direct and foster that spirit. 

Upon this Minister devolved another important war 
function : the direction of operations against the enemy's 
home fronts. Should Germany neglect to use this powerful 
weapon, the effects of which she daily experienced in her own 
body ? Should we not attack the moral of our enemies in the 
same way as they were, unfortunately so successfully, attack¬ 
ing ours ? This contest had first to be transferred to neutral 
countries, and thence from front to front. But Germany 
always lacked one mighty means of propaganda : starvation 
of the enemy peoples by blockade. 

Soon after we were summoned to assume the supreme 
command, and had time to consider the situation in all its 
bearings, the Field-Marshal and I laid our views as to the 
requirements of the Army and Navy before the Imperial 
Chancellor, and discussed the problems which they raised for 
the country. We called upon him to co-operate in prosecuting 
the war, and were buoyed up with hope in spite of the menacing 
aspect of the situation. 

The Government had welcomed our appointment to the 
supreme command. We met them with frank confidence. 
Soon, however, two schools of thought, represented by their 
views and ours, began to come into conflict. This divergence 
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of view was a great disappointment to us and vastly increased 
our burden. 

In Berlin they were unable to accept our opinion as to the 
necessity of certain war measures, or to steel their wills to the 
point of magnetizing the whole nation and directing its life 
and thought to the single idea of war and victory. Instead 
of concentrating all our resources and using them to the 
utmost to achieve peace on the battle-field, as the very nature 
of war demands, the authorities in Berlin followed a different 
path : they talked more and more about reconciliation and 
understanding, without giving our own people a strong warlike 
impetus at the same time. Reichstag and People found them¬ 
selves without that strong lead which, generally speaking, 
they longed for, and slid with the Government down the 
slippery way. The tremendous questions arising out of the 
war were more and more thrust on one side, for people’s minds 
were occupied with questions of internal politics and thoughts 
of self. That meant the ruin of our country. As long as 
human beings, and above all our enemies, remained the same 
as mankind has ever been, it was for Germany, and in any 
event, the Field-Marshal and myself, as the responsible military 
leaders, to hold the sword tight and keep it sharp. It was 
therefore, our serious duty, in dealing with the Government, 
to insist on the necessary war measures being carried out, and 
to try and infuse into them that degree of determination 
which we thought was required. 

In all questions the General Staff addressed itself to the 
constitutional authorities. The war required rapid and far- 
reaching decisions at any moment, and thus stimulated that 
quality of resolution on which it was always making demands. 
In Berlin the old peace routine held sway. Replies, even to 
the most important questions, often did not arrive for weeks. 
In consequence of this extraordinary dilatoriness on the part 
of the Berlin authorities, and their failure to grasp the neces¬ 
sities of the war, the tone of our correspondence at times 
became somewhat acrimonious. This we regretted, but we 
were consumed with justifiable impatience. Immediate action 
was called for, since it was often a question of averting some 
irreparable disaster. I could have wished that the Govern¬ 
ment had recognized this simple situation clearly. 

Directly after war broke out. General Headquarters was 
obliged to take action in connection with several matters 
which were really the sphere of other authorities. The Press, 
the censorship, precautions against spies and sabotage at home, 
dealing with revolutionaries, all these wide fields were left to 
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the unaided efforts of the military authorities, to the detriment 
of the conduct of the war. Uncertainty as to their powers 
and lack of personnel checked the initiative of the authorities 
concerned. Friction was unavoidable. This would have been 
avoided by that resolute leadership at home for which General 
Headquarters often asked. 

As First Quartermaster-General it was often my duty, 
personally to lay the demands of the General Staff before 
the Government. 

Of political personages and parties I took no account. 
Those parties which were for ever talking about "'Under¬ 
standing'’, instead of fostering the warlike spirit of the nation, 
did not recognize the need for the demands put forward. The 
Government shared their views. And thus the Government 
and the Majority Parties found themselves in agreement and 
adopted an antagonistic attitude towards me and my military 
views and wishes. My actions and statements were mis¬ 
interpreted. Vague and totally unfounded assertions were 
spread broadcast. The two Chancellors, Dr. Machaelis and 
Count von Hertling, were far above any such intrigues, but 
the irreparable mischief—and, in view of my military position, 
it was nothing short of a national disaster—^was already done. 

The enormous responsibility I had to bear made me long 
for the conclusion of hostilities ; how could it have been other¬ 
wise ? I often expressed myself in that sense. But unless 
we got a peace which safeguarded the existence of our country, 
the war would be lost. I could not see how peace was possible 
unless the enemy was also ready for it. I thought it very 
dangerous for us to be alone in announcing a desire for peace. 

I know of no time when the attitude of the enemy justified 
our hope for a fair and just peace by understanding. Every¬ 
thing th^t has been said or written on this subject is wide of 
the mark. The Government never indicated to General 
Headquarters a possible opening for such a peace. 

No doubt we could at any moment have had such a peace 
as has now been forced upon us. Everybody should have 
known perfectly well that no other peace was to be had, and 
so there was nothing for it but to fight for victory, once the 
war had started. 


Ill 

For four years the Field-Marshal and I worked together like 
one man, in the most perfect harmony. With the most 
profound satisfaction I saw him become the German national 
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hero of this war, the very personification of victory for every 
German. 

As Chief of Staff and First Quartermaster-General I shared 
his responsibility to the fullest extent, and have always been 
fully conscious of the fact. I am ready to answer for my 
actions at any time. 

Our strategical and tactical views were in complete agree¬ 
ment, and harmonious and confident co-operation was the 
natural result. After discussion with my assistants I used to 
lay my ideas for the initiation and conduct of all operations 
briefly and concisely before the Field-Marshal. I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that from Tannenberg to my resigna¬ 
tion in October, 1918, he always agreed with my views and 
approved my draft orders. 

Mine has been a life of work for our country, the Emperor 
and the Army. During the four years of war I lived only for 
the war. 

My days followed a regular plan. All the time I was Chief 
of the Staff in the East and had direct control of troops every¬ 
thing was determined by the requirements of the military 
situation. I was in the office from six or seven in the morning 
until late at night. 

When I was First Quartermaster-General I used to start 
work, when the Front was inactive, about eight o’clock. 
The Field-Marshal arrived perhaps an hour later and we 
would briefly discuss military events and plans and any pending 
questions. 

At twelve noon we made our report to His Majesty the 
Emperor. 

At one sharp we went to luncheon, which lasted half or 
three-quarters of an hour. Before half-past three I was again 
in the office. At eight we had dinner, and after an interval 
of an hour and a half we resumed work until twelve or one 
at night. 

This regular existence was but seldom interrupted. Even 
during my four or five days’ war leave I was not altogether 
free of duty. 

I w^as in telephonic and telegraphic communication with all 
parts of the Front and with the General Headquarters of our 
Allies. The Armies sent in regular morning and evening 
reports, but continuous reports w^ere furnished when anything 
unusual occurred. It was absolutely essential that General 
Headquarters should be informed of all important events at 
once, as only too often the shortage of reserves obliged us to 
make immediate decisions of the very greatest importance. 

B 
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The work of commanding the troops, looking after the 
welfare of the Army and maintaining fighting efficiency at 
home took precedence of everything else. Questions of future 
military and political policy were regarded as secondary. 

The enormous amount of work and the heavy responsibility 
which devohed upon me made it imperative for me to sur¬ 
round myself with independent, upright men, on whom I could 
call to express their opinions freely and frankly. They 
certainly did so—very emphatically too, on occasions. Our 
co-operation was based on mutual confidence, and my col¬ 
leagues ever stood faithfully and firmly by me. They were 
my active and devoted assistants, imbued with the highest 
sense of duty. The final decision, of course, rested with me, 
for responsibility permitted of no hesitation. War demanded 
rapid action. But decision did not mean despotism, and when 
I did disagree with the proposals of my assistants I never hurt 
their feelings. 

My chief assistant in the East was Lieut.-Colonel, now 
Major-General, Hoffmann, an intellectual and progressive 
officer. At General Headquarters I chose Lieut.-Colonel 
Wetzell to supervise operations. He was familiar with 
the Western Front, where he had distinguished himself 
as senior Staff Officer and Chief of Staff of the Third 
Corps and had done particularly well at Verdun. He has a 
splendid soldierly spirit and proved an excellent and valued 
assistant. 

Questions of organization were dealt with chiefly by Majors 
von Vollard-Bockelberg and Freiherr von dem Bussche and 
Frahnert, men with enormous enthusiasm, foresight and 
capacity for work. Their work was of a high order. 

Lieut.-Colonel Nicolai, a man of unfailing industry and 
devotion to duty, and gifted with organizing talent, was 
responsible for the military direction of the Press and the 
cognate duty of watching and fostering the moral of the army 
and the people at home, so far as this could be done by military 
authority. In both these functions collaboration with the 
Government authorities was essential. We were unsuccessful, 
and so, as we knew only too well, the direction of the Press and 
the enlightenment of the public remained mere patchwork. 
The military censorship of the Press was another of the 
functions of Colonel Nicolai and his subordinates. This is one 
of the necessary evils of war, and from its very nature satisfies 
nobody. I was very sorry that General Headquarters had to 
undertake this duty, but all other authorities refused to have 
anything to do with it. 
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The other great branch of Lieut.-Colonel Nicolai's work 
consisted of the Secret Intelligence Service, prevention of 
spying, supervision of post, telegraph and telephone services, 
and the adoption of measures against industrial spying and 
sabotage. Lieut.-Colonel Nicolai's intelligence service was of 
the greatest value to General Headquarters. Uncertainty is of 
the very nature of war. Even the enemy, in spite of his far 
more extensive agencies, never knew our intentions. We 
always surprised him, except on the 15th July, 1918—an 
occasion when we made things too easy for him. 

We all met together for meals, which were marked by 
peculiarly intimate and pleasant intercourse. The Field- 
Marshal was fond of amusing stories and lively conversation. 
I used to join in, but liked to discuss service matters also. Of 
course we took the greatest care not to mention anything 
connected with operations. 

We often had visitors, either at meals or only in the office. 
On occasions guests rather got on our nerves, but generally 
speaking they cheered us up. 

From officers of all arms and belonging to all the divisions 
on the Front we heard how things were going in the Army, 
sometimes better than from long official reports. I attached 
the greatest importance to our keeping in close touch with the 
Front, and received many hints, which I always followed up. 
I was particularly fond of these military visits and greatly 
valued them. 

Often we had members of the Government from Berlin and 
the States of the Empire. The Imperial Chancellor, von 
Bethmann-HoUweg, paid us a visit at Posen in the autumn of 
1914, and again in February, 1915, at Lotzen. The other 
Chancellors also came to see us often. Representatives of 
industry, commerce, as well as the Employers' and Workmen's 
Unions came occasionally and sat at our table. 

Neutral military attaches and military missions who were 
visiting the Front, German and foreign reporters, representa¬ 
tives of the Press, scientists and artists, all visited us at various 
times. 

Many princes were our guests at various times. 

A visit from His Majesty the Emperor was, of course, a 
special honour. Even then conversation was unrestrained, and 
we felt that His Majesty liked to be with us. 

I was particularly pleased to have guests at meals, because 
it gave me an opportunity of bringing up various questions 
that required discussion. In this way I saved time later for 
other military duties. 
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IV 

The Group and Army commands displayed initiative and 
understanding in assisting us in our arduous task. We always 
maintained a constant interchange of views with them, 
although the final decision rested with us. General Head¬ 
quarters had, further, to smoothe out difficulties and to preserve 
a certain unity of view on the many matters which make up 
the life of an army. The frequent transfers of troops made 
this particularly important. Subject to these necessary 
limitations each Command was independent within its own 
sphere. 

I attached the greatest importance to verbal discussion 
and gathering direct impressions on the spot. I used to like 
going to the Front, and as First Quartermaster-General always 
had a special train with separate office and telegraph coaches. 
Work did not cease during the journey. At pre-arranged 
stations the daily reports were handed in as they were at 
General Headquarters, and, if necessary, we could communi¬ 
cate with wherever we wanted. 

My personal relations with both Staffs and troops were 
harmonious. I enjoyed much confidence. 

Among my happiest recollections are my relations with 
the Headquarters of the German Crown Prince. He showed 
a great aptitude for the profession of arms, and asked clever 
and well informed questions. He was fond of the men and did 
all he could for them. He was not in favour of the war but 
advocated peace. That is the truth, whatever others may say 
to the contrary. The Crown Prince was the victim of the false 
impression he produced ; there was more in him than appeared 
on the surface. 

I often visited the Army Group of Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria also. 

It would take too long to mention by name the other 
Groups and Armies. But I cannot omit a reference to General 
von Loszberg. This eminent officer and tactician often ren¬ 
dered the greatest assistance to the Army and his country. 
His confidence in me afforded me special satisfaction. 

My intercourse with the Armies was not limited to the 
weekly journeys. Every morning I spoke on the telephone 
with the Chiefs of Staff of the Armies and was admitted to 
their apprehensions and their hopes. They frequently had 
requests to submit and they knew that I would help them if 
I could. It was an understood thing that these conversations 
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were reported to the Army Commanders. I strongly objected 
to a “Chief of Staff’s Command,” besides, the Army Com¬ 
manders themselves were men of far too independent character 
to tolerate such a situation. 

Changes in the personnel of the higher commands were 
unavoidable. Worn-out Corps Headquarters were replaced 
by others. The change was awkward, but its drawbacks were 
not insuperable. Complete Army Headquarters could not be 
relieved, as this would have caused too much dislocation in 
every direction, especially in the work of supply. The only 
remedy was to relieve individuals. The difficulties involved 
were the lesser evil of the two. Occasionally, at the suggestion 
of General Headquarters, Army Commanders and their Chiefs 
of Staff were relieved, when we could be reasonably certain 
that neither the command nor the troops would suffer from 
the change. In a war of this duration a certain loss of energy 
in individual cases was inevitable. To our great satisfaction, 
however, such cases were a rarity. 



LIEGE 


I 

A t the outbreak of war I was Brigade Commander at 
Strasburg. For a long time I had been on the General 
Staff and latterly, from March, 1904, to January, 
1913, with only one short interval, in the Operations Depart¬ 
ment, of which I was then Chief. There I gained an insight into 
our preparations for war and the relative strength of the 
opposing forces. My principal work was strategic concentra¬ 
tion, the directions for which were given by the Chief of the 
Staff himself. 

The scheme of deployment which was inaugurated in 
August, 1914, was conceived by General Count von Schlieffen, 
one of the greatest soldiers who ever lived. It was based on 
the assumption that France would not respect Belgian 
neutrality or that Belgium would join France. On this assump¬ 
tion the advance of the German main forces through Belgium 
followed as a matter of course. Any other plan of campaign 
would have been crippled owing to the danger from Belgium 
to the German right flank, and would have precluded a quick 
and decisive blow at France, which was essential in order to 
meet in time the great danger of a Russian invasion into the 
heart of Germany. We were all convinced of the soundness 
of this plan. Nobody believed in Belgium's neutrality. 

In our unfavourable mihtary-political position in the 
centre of Europe, surrounded by enemies, we had to reckon 
with foes greatly superior in numbers and prepare ourselves 
accordingly, if we did not wish to allow ourselves to be crushed. 
It was well known how Russia pressed for war and continually 
increased her army. She was intent on humbling Austria- 
Hungary once and for all, and becoming mistress of the 
Balkans. In France the thought of revenge had revived with 
renewed vigour; the old German Reichsland was to become 
France again. Among many other events in France, the 
reinstatement of the three years’ compulsory service left no 
doubt of that country’s intentions. England contemplated 
our economic ascendancy, our cheap labour and our restless 
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industry with distinct uneasiness. Moreover, Germany was 
the greatest land power in Europe, and at the same time had 
a good fleet in course of expansion. This is what made England 
fear for her world hegemony. The Anglo-Saxon felt his ancient 
supremacy threatened. The English Government concen¬ 
trated its fleet, which had had its base of operations until 
recently in the Mediterranean, in the North Sea and English 
Channel. Lloyd George*s menacing speech on July 21st, 1911, 
threw a vivid and sudden light on England's intentions which 
had hitherto been concealed with great skill. It became 
increasingly certain that war would be forced upon us and that 
it would be a struggle the like of which the world had never 
seen. The fact that in non-military circles the probable strength 
of the enemy was under-estimated constituted a real danger. 

In April, 1914, I went to Strasburg, where General von 
Deimling s presence ensured an active military life for every 
man in his command. The position as Brigade Commander 
was quite different from that of Regimental Commander. I 
missed the direct intercourse with the troops and the Corps 
of Officers and was occupied chiefly with organization. Before 
the outbreak of war I had the pleasure of parading my brigade 
for inspection at Bitsch. 

There was again a question of my being appointed as 
Quartermaster-General on the Great General Staff ; I was, of 
course, doing General Staff work. In May I took part in a 
Staff ride, which began in Freiburg in Breisgau and ended in 
Cologne. His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince was with 
us. He devoted himself with great zeal to his work and showed 
both sound understanding of military affairs and insight into 
large-scale operations. In August I had to conduct a so-called 
“Supply Ride," in which the strategical plan for the supply of 
an army was examined. 

Austria-Hungary’s Note to Serbia at the end of July came 
as a shock to me in Strasburg; nobody could ignore its serious¬ 
ness. War was soon a certainty. Diplomacy presented the 
German Army with an extremely difficult task. In great 
anxiety I followed events in Berlin then as I still do, feeling 
that so far as I was concerned I was not responsible for what¬ 
ever happened. 


II 

General mobilization was decreed on August ist. My wife 
went to Berlin immediately, for the families of all officers and 
ofi&cials were ordered to leave Strasburg. During the whole 
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four years of war we were unable to set up a home of our 
own, and I was never able to pay any but short flying visits 
to my wife. My family had little consideration during these 
momentous days, for all my time was occupied by my work. 

Early on the 2nd of August I travelled with my horse, via 
Cologne, to Aix-la-Chapelle, which I reached on the same 
evening. Under mobilization orders I was appointed Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the 2nd Army, then commanded by General 
von Billow. 

Next I had to join General von Emmich, who had been 
given the task of taking the fortress of Liege by surprise, the 
troops for this purpose being composed of some quickly 
mobilized mixed infantry brigades which had not been brought 
up to full strength. By this move it was intended to clear a 
way through Belgium for the Army. I took up my quarters in 
Aix-la-Chapelle at the Hotel Union. 

Early on August 4th the advance over the Belgian frontier 
began, while in Berlin the Reichstag, in a patriotic demon¬ 
stration, voted its support to the Government, and the party 
leaders, after the Speech from the Throne had been read, 
vociferously proclaimed their unconditional allegiance to the 
Kaiser, come what might. The same day I had my first 
experience of fighting in an engagement near Vise, close to the 
Dutch frontier. It was evident that Belgium had long been 
prepared for our advance. The roads had been systematically 
pulled up and barricaded, showing that a great deal of work 
had been done beforehand. No such obstacles could be found 
(by us) on the south-west frontier of Belgium. The beautiful 
Meuse bridges had been destroyed ; Belgium was ready for 
war. 

I was in Herve the same evening, my first headquarters on 
enemy soil. We spent the night at an inn opposite the station. 
The whole town was intact and we went to bed with a quiet 
mind. During the night I was awakened by brisk firing, some 
of which was directed on our house. The franc-tireur warfare 
in Belgium had begun. It broke out everywhere the next day, 
and it was this sort of thing which aroused that intense bitter¬ 
ness that during those first years characterized the war on the 
Western front in contrast to the feeling prevailing in the 
East. The Belgian Government took a grave responsibility 
upon itself. It had systematically organized civilian warfare. 
Such action was not in keeping with the usages of war ; our 
troops cannot be blamed if they took the sternest measures to 
suppress it. It is true that innocent persons may have had to 
suffer, but the stories of ''Belgian Atrocities'' are nothing but 
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clever, elaborate and widely-advertised legends and the 
Belgian Government can alone be held responsible. This 
franc-tireur warfare was bound to disgust any soldier. My 
soldierly spirit suffered bitter disillusion. 


Ill 

In the night of the 5th-6th August the advance on Li^ge, 
through its fortifications, began. Towards midnight, General 
von Emmich left Herve. We rode to Micheroux, about two 
or three kilometres from Fort Fleron, where the 14th Infantry 
Brigade, under Major-General von Wussow, were assembling. 
About one o'clock the advance began. It was to take us 
north of Fort Fleron via Retinne through the line of forts, 
and then to the heights of La Chartreuse, on the outskirts of 
the town. We were due there early in the morning. The 
other brigades, which were to break through the girdle of 
forts at other points, were to reach the town at the same hour. 

We continued on our way and soon were engaged in heavy 
house-to-house fighting in Queue du Bois. Gradually it 
became light. I went on ahead with a few men, a field howit¬ 
zer was brought up, then a second. They fired right and left 
into the houses and so cleared the streets. Little by little 
we advanced. The men were reluctant to proceed and I was 
often compelled to exhort them not to leave me to go on alone. 
At last the village lay behind us. The inhabitants had fled, 
and it was now a question of fighting the regular Belgian 
Army. 

As we came out of the village we could distinguish a column 
marching along the Meuse in the direction of Liege. I hoped 
it was the 27th Infantry Brigade, but they turned out to be 
Belgians who were retreating aimlessly over the Meuse rather 
than face us. It was a long time before the situation was 
clear, and in the meanwhile my forces were strengthened by 
the arrival of the men who had been left behind. 

We had successfully broken through the girdle of forts. 
The 165th Infantry Regiment, under Colonel von Oven, pushed 
on in close order. General von Emmich arrived, and the 
advance on La Chartreuse was continued. 

General von Emmich placed at my disposal other parts of 
the nth Infantry Brigade, who were farther south, in the 
belief that they also had broken through. Our advance 
continued without incident. 
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We could see the works on the north side of Li6ge as we 
climbed out of the Meuse valley to the heights east of La 
Chartreuse. It was about two o’clock when the brigade 
arrived there. Guns were at once trained on the town, and a 
shot was fired now and again, partly as a signal to the other 
brigades, partly to intimidate the Governor of the fortress and 
the inhabitants. But I had to be exceedingly sparing of the 
ammunition, for we were very short. The troops were 
exhausted and much weakened by the hard fighting; officers 
had lost their horses, and the field kitchens had been left 
behind. As darkness fell, their nervousness increased. I went 
round the front, exhorting them to keep steady and hold fast. 
The assurance, “We shall be in Li6ge to-morrow,” restored 
their spirits. 

General von Emmich and his staff found quarters in a little 
farmhouse. 

Morning broke. I went to General von Emmich, and dis¬ 
cussed the situation with him. We still adhered to our 
decision to enter the town. Colonel von Oven was to occupy 
the citadel. As a result of the reports received, he decided 
not to do this, but to take the road towards Fort Loncin, on 
the north-west side of the town, and take up a position at 
that exit from Liege. Thinking that Colonel von Oven was 
in possession of the citadel, I went there with the Brigade 
Adjutant in a Belgian car which I had commandeered. When 
I arrived no German soldier was to be seen and the citadel 
was still in the hands of the enemy. I banged on the gates, 
which were locked. They were opened from inside. The 
few hundred Belgians who were there surrendered at my 
summons. 

The brigade now came up and took possession of the citadel, 
which I immediately put in a state of defence. 

While I was still in the citadel, several hundred German 
soldiers turned up who had been taken prisoners and were 
now freed. The leading units of the 34th Infantry Brigade 
had broken through to the west bank of the Meuse. The 
action had then been broken off, so that the successful detach¬ 
ment had been taken prisoner. This brigade now arrived, 
and subsequently the iith and 27th, so that when I left 
General von Emmich he had quite a respectable force 
at his disposal. On the other hand, news reached us 
that the French were approaching from Namur, so the 
situation was still extremely serious. In fact, it could only 
be regarded as saved when some of the eastern forts had 
fallen. 
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IV 

My leave-taking from General von Emmich moved me 
deeply. I started at seven o’clock for Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
by various modes of conveyance I reached late that night. 
At the Hotel Union I was greeted as one risen from the dead. 
I had a hasty meal and then started off into the night on my 
search for the brigades. I had not had my clothes off for 
nearly ninety hours. By chance I came across my old regi¬ 
ment, which had been hurriedly railed up to help at Liege. I 
understood that General Headquarters in Berlin had been 
entertaining the gravest fears for our safety. 

The situation of the troops in the citadel was certainly 
critical. I was very anxious about them, but the tension 
relaxed as the enemy remained inactive. 

We gradually got possession of all the works, just in time 
to enable the right wing of the German Army to continue its 
march over the Meuse into Belgium without hindrance. A 
great load was taken off my mind. 

I always regard it as a special favour of fate that I was able 
to be present at the taking of Liege, if only because I had 
worked on the plan of attack in peace time and had always 
been impressed with the importance of the operation. His 
Majesty bestowed on me the Order Pour le Merite for my 
leadership of the brigade. Of course General von Emmich 
received it too, as General Officer in Command, for his was the 
responsibility. Besides, the taking of Li%e was not a one- 
man feat, but the result of the co-operation of a number, and 
the glory of reducing the fortress must be divided among 
them. 

On the morning of August 22nd I received my call to the 
East. 



CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF ON THE 
EASTERN FRONT 

22nd August, 1914, to 28th August, 1916. 
TANNENBERG 
I 

T he letters from General von Moltke and General von 
Stein summoning me to General Headquarters at 
Coblenz, and informing me that I had been appointed 
Chief of Staff of the 8th Army in East Prussia, were handed to 
me by Captain von Kochow at nine in the morning of the 
22nd August, at the Headquarters of the 2nd Army, half-way 
between Wavre and Namur. 

General von Moltke’s letter ran : 

“You have before you a new and difficult task, perhaps even 
more difficult than that of storming Liege. ... I know no 
other man in whom I have such absolute trust. The Kaiser, 
too, has confidence in you. So answer this new call, which 
is the greatest compliment that can be paid any soldier.” 

From Captain von Rochow I learnt that General von 
Hindenberg was to be Commander-in-Chief, but that it was 
not yet known where he was to be found or whether he would 
accept the post. 

Within a quarter of an hour I was on my way in a car to 
Coblenz. I passed through Wavre. Only the day before it 
had been a peaceful town. Now it was in flames. Here, also, 
the populace had fired on our troops. That was my farewell 
to Belgium. 

I arrived at Coblenz at six o’clock in the evening and 
immediately reported to General von Moltke, who was looking 
worn. Here I learnt further details of the situation in the 
East. On the 20th of August, the 8th Army had attacked the 
Russian Niemen Army, under General Rennenkampf, near 
Gumbinnen. This movement had, in spite of initial successes. 
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not resulted in any decisive victory and had to be broken off. 
Since then the Army between Lake Mauer and the river Pregel 
was in full retreat westwards over the river Angerapp and, 
to the north of the Pregel, behind the river Deime, the first 
line of defence of the fortress of Konigsberg. 

The line of lakes from Nikolaiken to Lotzen, which was 
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Fig. 2. Tanncnberg. Situation on August 22nd, 1914. 

only slightly fortified, was in our hands; only weak enemy 
forces had approached it. 

General von Scholtz, commanding the 20th Army Corps, 
was in charge on the southern frontier of East Prussia. The 
enemy was pressing him very heavily. 

We had to reckon with an advance of the two enemy 
armies on both sides of the chain of lakes. General von 
Moltke informed me that the 8th Army was proposing to 
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evacuate the whole country east of the Vistula ; only the for¬ 
tresses were to retain their war garrisons and be defended. 
The 8th Army had no doubt adopted this plan in the expecta¬ 
tion of a speedy decision in the West, when East Prussia could 
be reconquered with the help of reinforcements from the 
West and the invading Army driven back. This scheme had 
often been practised by Count von Schlieffen in strategical 
war-games. If the assumption was correct, the decision of 
the 8th Army to spare itself for later operations was sound. 

It did not allow for the realities of war, nor did it take 
into account the immense responsibility of exposing part of 
one’s country to invasion. The amount of suffering inflicted 
on countries that form the actual theatre of operations, even 
under the most humane conditions of warfare, has once more 
been brought home to humanity by this world war. 

As events were shaping, retreat behind the Vistula would 
have spelt ruin. We should not have been able to hold the 
Vistula line against the numerically superior forces of the 
Russians, and it would certainly have been impossible for us to 
give direct help to the Austrians in September. Their collapse 
would certainly have followed. The situation, as I found it, 
was indeed very serious, but, after all, the problem was not 
insoluble. 

At my request, orders were immediately sent to the East 
Front fixing the retreat of the main body of the 8th Army for 
the 23rd inst. The ist Reserve Corps, the 17th Army Corps 
and the Main Reserve of the Kbnigsberg garrison were to call 
a halt. Thus, in the south-west part of East Prussia a strong 
group was formed which could undertake an offensive, while 
the northern Group either continued its retreat in a south¬ 
westerly direction, or could be brought straight down south 
to assist in the action against the Narew Army. Of course 
an actual decision as to the plan to be adopted could only be 
given on the spot. The Russians should not be let off without 
another battle. No Staff Officer would miss such a chance of 
turning to good advantage the fact that their two armies were 
separated from each other. 

At nine o’clock in the evening I left Coblenz in a special 
train for the Eastern Front. 

Shortly before my departure I learnt that General von 
Hindenberg had accepted the post of Commander-in-Chief and 
would board the train at Hanover at four o’clock in the morning. 

The General was on the station at Hanover and I reported 
to him. It was the first time we had met. All other versions 
belong to the realm of fiction. 
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I explained the situation shortly, and we then went to bed. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon of the 23rd August, we 
arrived at Marienburg, where the Army Staff was expecting 
us. The situation had changed and the decision to retire 
behind the Vistula had been abandoned. It was intended to 
hold the line of the river Passarge. 

Our reception in Marienburg was anything but cheerful. 


II 

Our decision to give battle arose out of the slowness of 
the Russian command and was justified by the necessity of 
winning in spite of inferiority in numbers. It was none the 
less one of tremendous gravity. 

The two Corps, the 17th A.C., protected by the ist Cavalry 
Division and the ist R.C., were marching in the rear of the 
Narew Army from Neidenburg to Allenstein. In this way 
they exposed their rear without adequate protection to 
Rennenkampf s army, which was only two or three days' 
march away. When the battle began in real earnest on the 
27th and, in contrast to previous wars, was not finished in one 
day but continued until the 30th, Rennenkampf's formidable 
host hung like a threatening thunder-cloud to the north-east. 
He need only have closed with us and we should have been 
beaten. But Rennenkampf brought his main body hardly 
beyond the Allenburg-Gerdauen-Neidenburg line, and we had 
time to win a brilliant victory. 

Few knew the anxiety with which I watched the Niemen 
Army during those long days. 

In order to allow the 17th A.C. and the ist R.C. to make 
their full striking power felt, the other groups of the 8th Army 
had of course to attack. And whatever happened they had not 
to let themselves be beaten. 

On the 24th we got into touch with General von Scholtz 
and actually met him at Tannenberg. General von Scholtz 
gave us a lucid account of the great achievements of the 
troops under his command since the beginning of the cam¬ 
paign and the great difficulties encountered in the last battles. 
He was of opinion that the enemy would attack him again, 
but that he would be able to stand fast. 

On the journey from Marienburg to Tannenberg, an inter¬ 
cepted enemy wireless message was given us which gave a 
clear idea of our opponents' dispositions for the next few days. 
The Narew Army was advancing, its left wing in echelon, its 
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6th Corps directed via Ortelsburg on Bischofsburg, which was 
reached or passed by the 26th, and its 13th Corps directed from 
Neidenburg through Passenheim on Allenstein. The 15th and 
i8th Corps, with which General von Scholtz had been engaged 
during these days, was following. On the 26th, the most 
southerly echelon was to be found somewhere near Waplitz. 
Still farther back to the left, and pushing west, the ist Corps, 
covered by several cavalry divisions, was moving through 
Mlawa and Soldau, against Lautenberg and Strasburg. 

It was a question of breaking up this movement of the 
enemy by an attack from the west with the southern group of 
the 8th Army. It was a great temptation to attack simub 
taneously south of Soldau, in order to surround the ist Russian 
Corps as well, but the forces at my disposal were insufficient. 
All the troops were exceedingly exhausted, and strengths had 
been reduced by continual fighting. Many difficulties were met 
with in the transmission of orders to the ist R.C. and the 17th 
A.C. Enemy cavalry patrols rendered that zone unsafe. It 
was doubtful whether the enemy would give us time to carry 
out our plans. 

But the greatest difficulties were due to the refugees, 
numbering many thousands, some on foot and some in vehicles, 
who blocked the roads behind von Scholtz's group. They 
hung on to the troops, and a sudden retreat on the part of this 
Army Group would have had the most distressing conse¬ 
quences, both for refugees and soldiers. But it could not be 
avoided, for the few gendarmes were not sufficient to take 
charge of such masses. We could do nothing for them. The 
memory of the many sad sights I then saw haunts me still. 


Ill 

On the 24th and 25th of August, our Headquarters were 
at Rosenberg and on the 26th at Lobau. We took advantage 
of these last two days to get into touch with commanders and 
troops in various parts. 

On the evening of the 26th the positions of both sides were 
somewhat as follows : 

General von Muhlmann—who had the ist A.C. under his 
orders—was in Lautenburg and Strasburg, with portions of 
the garrisons of the Vistula fortresses, in close touch with 
enemy cavalry. The ist A.C. itself had been concentrated to 
the south of Montowo, and had fought its way as far as Usdau, 
which was strongly held by the Russian ist Corps. General 

c 
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von Francois was ready to continue his advance on the 27th. 

To the right wing of the reinforced 20th A.C. had been 
allotted the task of attacking Usdau from the north and then 
joining hands with the ist Army Corps in its later advance 
upon Neidenburg. The 41st Infantry Division was to march 
upon Waplitz from Gross Gardienen, while on their left a 
Landwehr Brigade, the 3rd Reserve Division and the 37th 
Infantry Division were simultaneously to attack Waplitz 
and Hohenstein on a line running north from Miihlen. The 
enemy had pushed forward on the whole front and occupied 
Allenstein. 

Von der Goltz's Landwehr Division, which had been placed 
at our disposal by our General Headquarters, was to take 
Hohenstein from the north-west. 

The 1st Reserve Corps reached the neighbourhood of 
Seeburg on the 26th. The attack on Usdau was to begin at 
4 a.m. on the 27th. We wanted to be present at this decisive 
point, in order to be able to superintend on the spot the 
co-operation of the ist and 20th A.C., orders for which had 
already been given. The ist A.C. threw the enemy back 
beyond Soldau and marched upon Neidenburg. 

The 20th A.C., greatly exhausted as it was, was not so 
successful, and the 41st Infantry Division, near Gr. Gardienen, 
made no progress. Nor was any ground won farther north. 

Von der Goltz*s Landwehr Division closed in on Hohen¬ 
stein. 

We returned to Lobau in the afternoon, not altogether 
satisfied. Late at night we received news that the ist R.C. 
had reached Wartenburg. The Russian 6th Corps was in full 
retreat before the 17th Army Corps beyond Ortelsburg and 
was again defeated south of Bischofsburg. Smaller forces 
were sent in pursuit, while the main body of the 17th A.C. 
bivouacked at and to the north of Mensguth, on the evening 
of the 27th. 

Nothing remained to be done on the 28th but to give 
orders for the ist A.C. to occupy Neidenburg. In the mean¬ 
time, the Corps had already made a turning movement in 
that direction. The 20th Army Corps was to carry out the 
attack which had been fixed for the 27th, and more especially 
to push forward the 41st Infantry Division. Von der Goltz's 
Landwehr Division was to attack Hohenstein. The ist R.C. 
and the 17th A.C. were moved up west, covered against 
attack from Ortelsburg, to positions on a line running from 
Allenstein to Passenheim. 

Early on the 28th, we went to FrSgenau and took up 
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station in the open at the eastern end of the village. General 
von Scholtz was not far off. A very ineffective field-telephone 
connected us with the ist A.C., but no communication at all 
was possible with the other forces. 

Our first impressions were by no means favourable. Neiden- 
burg had certainly been taken, but the 41st Infantry Division 
had attacked Waplitz in a fog and been driven back. The 
Landwehr near Miihlen were not making progress. If the 
enemy attacked the right wing of the 20th A.C. in great force, 
a grave crisis might result. At the best, the battle would be 
prolonged. 

Finally, Rennenkampf might march. But the enemy made 
no attack on the 41st Infantry Division and the Niemen 
Army did not march. 

During the afternoon the situation changed to our 
advantage. The 3rd Reserve Division, and later the 37th 
Infantry Division, gained ground west of Hohenstein; von 
der Goltz’s Landwehr Division entered Hohenstein itself. 
The enemy front appeared to be wavering. 

In the evening we went to Osterode. We were not at all 
clear as to how things stood with the individual units ; but 
there was no doubt that the battle was won. Whether it 
would prove a real Cannae was still uncertain. The ist A.C. 
had to send a detachment to Willenberg, whither the 17th 
A.C. was also to proceed. The retreat of the Russians was to 
be cut off. 

During the night we learnt further details. The Russiem 
13th Corps had advanced from Allenstein on Hohenstein, and 
had pressed the Landwehr severely. The ist R.C. had come 
down south-west of Allenstein—its further advance would 
close the ring round the Russian 13th Corps and thus conclude 
the whole operation, whilst the ist and 17th A.C.s cut off the 
retreat of the other portions. 

On the morning of the 29th I decided to go to Hohenstein 
to try and disentangle the congestion caused by the troops 
getting mixed up. Operations against Rennenkampf’s army 
were to be initiated, whether he advanced or remained where 
he was. 

Early on the 29th we were called up from Neidenburg 
and informed that hostile shrapnel was falling on the town. 
Then we were cut off. All available troops were set marching 
in the direction of Neidenburg, to support the ist A.C. in the 
engagement we anticipated. But General von Francois had 
saved himself already by his own energy, and the enemy 
displayed more hesitation than the situation justified. 
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The battle was drawing to a conclusion. The 3rd Reserve 
Division had broken through the enemy lines and reached 
Muschaken, east of Neidenburg. The Russians, retiring 
through the thick woods, tried to break through the German 
ring at several points. At Muschaken, in particular, very 
heavy fighting took place on the 30th, but without in any way 
influencing the issue of the battle. 

General Samsonoff shot himself and was buried near 
Willenberg without being recognized. The Russian generals 
who were taken prisoner arrived at Osterrode and reported to 
General von Hindenburg. 

The number of prisoners taken and the amount of booty 
captured are already well-known. 

The enemy losses in killed and wounded, too, were extremely 
heavy. The widely-circulated report that thousands of Russians 
were driven into the marshes and there perished is a myth ; 
no marsh was to be found anywhere near. 

One of the most brilliant battles in the history of the 
world had been fought. It had been the achievement of troops 
which had been fighting for weeks, sometimes unsuccessfully. 
To the training of our army in peace time, alone, did we owe 
this feat. The battle was a glorious triumph for the generals 
and their troops, indeed, for every officer and man, and the 
whole country. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary rejoiced. The world was 
silent. 

At my suggestion, the battle was named the Battle of 
Tannenberg, in memory of that other battle long ago in which 
the Teutonic Knights succumbed to united Lithuanian and 
Polish hosts. 

In the Protestant Church at Allenstein General von Hinden¬ 
burg and I rendered thanks to Almighty God for this victory. 

I was decorated with the Iron Cross, 2nd Class, of which I 
was exceedingly proud. Even now, when I think of Li6ge and 
Tannenberg, my heart swells with pardonable satisfaction. 
The value of the Iron Cross, 2nd Class, dwindled in the course 
of the war. That is quite natural, although regrettable. But 
the Order should be worn with pride by anyone who has 
honourably won it. 


IV 

On the Western Front the victorious progress of the 
German arms was still unchecked. Accordingly, General 
Headquarters decided to reinforce the 8th Army with two 
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Army Corps, the Guard Reserve Corps, the nth Corps and 
the 8th Cavalry Division. The decision to weaken the forces 
on the Western Front was premature, but of course, we in 
the East could not know that, for the reports from the West 
were favourable. But it was particularly fateful that the 
reinforcements destined for the Eastern Front were drawn 
from the right wing, which was fighting for a decision, instead 
of from the left wing which was stronger than was necessary 
after the battle in Lorraine had been fought. 

The situation in Galicia had already become threatening. 
The Russian main forces had hurled themselves on the Austro- 
Hungarian armies and beaten them east of Lemberg at the 
end of August. 

The Austrian Army was not, at the beginning of the war, 
a first-class fighting instrument. Had we really entertained 
aggressive intentions before the war, we should have insisted 
on Austria-Hungary’s improving her armaments. Her railway 
communications, which were totally inadequate, would also 
have been extended. Our neglect in that respect was, in any 
case, a great mistake. The Triple Alliance was only a political 
union, while the Franco-Russian alliance was of a definitely 
military character, and this constituted a great advantage to 
our enemies. Further, we now had also to make up on the 
Western front for Italy’s defection. 

There was not the least necessity for France to leave even 
a single soldier on her south-east frontier ; she could employ 
every soldier against us, for she knew perfectly well that Italy 
would not come into the war on our side. Our former ally 
thus did us untold harm. Her attitude towards England was 
not to be misunderstood. Animosity certainly existed between 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, but although this was of long 
standing, it did not prevent Italy entering into an alliance 
with us and Austria-Hungary. This alliance brought Italy 
many advantages and we naturally expected that she would 
feel under an obligation to us. 

The critical position of the Austro-Hungarian Army at the 
end of August, opposed by greatly superior Russian forces, 
was not to be misunderstood. General von Conrad, Chief of 
the Austrian General Staff, insisted, quite properly, from his 
point of view, that we should cross the river Narew. But 
seeing that the 8th Army was still inferior in numbers to that 
of General Rennenkampf, it was impossible to accede to thi^ 
request. An advance in the direction of Mlawa-Pultusk coulu 
at any time be stopped by the advance of General Rennen¬ 
kampf towards the Allenstein-Elbing line. There was, there- 
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fore, no alternative but to deal first with the Russian Riemen 
Army, 

Still tmder the influence of the Battle of Tannenberg, 
Rennenkampf had apparently withdrawn his advanced units 
several kilometres, but he seemed to intend a stand between 
the river Pregel and Lake Mauer. The 8th Army was com¬ 
pelled to fight a second battle, and had to use all its available 
strength. 

In the execution of this plan, the reinforcements from the 
West were detrained on the Allenstein-Elbing line, and the 
8th Army was concentrated ready to advance between the 
Willenberg and Allenstein front. 

Only small forces were left behind for the defence of the 
frontier near Soldau. They were to advance into Poland in the 
direction of Mlawa. The concentrated 8th Army was to fight 
in three groups, from the river Pregel to Lake Mauer, east of 
L6tzen and in the direction of Lyck. 

Some Russian Cavalry, before which our 1st Cavalry 
Division had to give way, had temporarily penetrated west even 
as far as the Passarge below Wormditt, without doing any 
military damage, however. Strange to say, they had not even 
destroyed the main railway line from Elbing to Konigsberg. 

The station of Korschen ought to have been thoroughly 
demolished; but within forty-eight hours of our recovering 
possession it could be utilized again. It was lucky for us that 
the work of destruction had not been carried out as thoroughly 
as I had expected. The troops as yet were not sufficiently 
experienced. It was plain that special technical instruction 
was needed. I made a mental note of this for future occasions. 


V 

The advance against Reimenkampf’s Army began on the 
4th of September. On the 7th the Guard R.C., the ist R.C., 
iJie iith and 20th A.C. entrenched a position in front of the 
enemy lines at Wehlau-Gerdauen-Nordenburg-Angerburg, be¬ 
tween the river Pregel and Lake Mauer, and attacked during 
the following days according to plan. The engagements, 
particularly those of the 20th Army Corps, did not go well 
for us. The Russians made a powerful counter-attack. 

Even east of Lbtzen, which had held out bravely against 
enemy attacks all this time, things did not look promising. 
The 17th A.C. and the ist and 8th Cavalry Divisions had some 
very hard fighting round Kruglauken and Possessem. The 
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xst A.C., which had pressed forward from Nikolaiken and 
Johannisburg, had to be deflected sharply north from the east 
side of the lake line. By this movement it secured more room 
for the 17th A.C. by the evening of September 9th. The 3rd 
Res. Div., with Von der Goltz's Landwehr Div. bshind it, 
was still advancing in the Bialla-Lyck direction. On Septem¬ 
ber 3rd it had already encountered the enemy in very superior 
force near Bialla. 

This operation also was extraordinarily daring. The 
immense superiority of the Russian Niemen Army, with its 
twenty-four infantry divisions, could be concentrated against 
us at any moment and at any chosen point. Our right wing, 
in particular, was in danger to the east of the lakes. It might 
be overwhelmed. Even in such a situation as this, we did not 
hesitate for a moment to venture on a battle. Our superior 
training was in our favour. Tannenberg had given us a great 
advantage. 

The north wing had to stand firm on the Pregel, otherwise 
the 8th Army might be outflanked there. The attack of the 
enveloping wing must not be stronger than we had allowed 
for. We had to wait and see whether our main attack would 
succeed or fail. Hard fighting would be the decisive factor 
here. We could only do everything in our power to secure the 
success at which we aimed. 

On the morning of September loth we received the decisive 
news that during the night the enemy had evacuated his 
position facing the ist R.C. north of Gerdauen—probably in 
consequence of the continuous attacks of the ist and 27th 
A.C. The rejoicing at Headquarters can be imagined. Yet the 
situation was still extremely critical, and the tension was 
great. A great success had once more been achieved, but still 
nothing decisive. The Russian Army was not yet beaten by 
any means. 

The troops had a fresh task before them. Keeping in close 
touch with each other, they had to pursue the enemy un¬ 
ceasingly by forced marches, and attack him whenever he 
made a stand. At the same time they had to wait for the 
co-operation of neighbouring columns before making local 
enveloping movements, so as to minimize losses. The 17th 
A.C., and more particularly the ist A.C. on the extreme 
right, and the ist and 8th Cavalry Divisions had to strike 
again and again. 

These movements did not turn out quite as I had hoped. 
Friend and foe were difficult to distinguish. Our own columns 
occasionally fired on one another. The troops made too 
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vigorous frontal attacks, and did not await the co-operation 
of neighbouring columns. 

The 8th Army did magnificent work. The whole advance, 
which covered well over one hundred kilometres in four days, 
was a brilliant victorious march for these troops, exhausted as 
they were by continuous fighting and strain of every kind. 
This applied more particularly to the original units of the 8th 
Army ; the Guard R.C. and the nth A.C. had fought valiantly 
in the West at Namur, but they had certainly had an easier 
time hitherto. 

The results of the battle were not so obvious as those of 
Tannenberg. There were no operations in the enemy's rear, 
for they were not possible. The enemy did not make a stand, 
but withdrew, so that they could only be forced back still 
farther by frontal and flanking attacks. Whilst at Tannen¬ 
berg we took over 90,000 prisoners, we could now only count 
45,000. But whatever could have been done under the cir¬ 
cumstances had been accomplished. 

The battle of the Masurian Lakes has not received the 
recognition it deserves. It was a decisive engagement, ambiti¬ 
ously planned and carefully executed against an extraordinary 
numerical superiority. It was attended with grave risks, but 
the enemy did not realize his strength. He did not even 
attempt to fight it out, but withdrew so very hastily that, 
under our pressure, the retreat assumed the character of 
flight. 

Away from the main battle-field the 3rd Reserve Division 
had fought a very successful action against a superior enemy 
force near Bialla on September 8th, and then beaten the 
reinforcements which were brought up. In so doing they had 
removed a grave source of danger to the army fighting farther 
north. General von der Goltz was held up outside Osowiec. 
General von Morgen took Augustovo and Suwalki after heavy 
fighting. The intention of the Grand Duke Nicholas to relieve 
the pressure on Rennenkampf from that quarter was frus¬ 
trated. 

On September 13th the battle was practically over. The 
Russian Army had been a heavy burden on East Prussia. Now 
we proudly felt that we had rescued German soil from the 
enemy. The joy and gratitude of the people were very great. 

On the 14th of September we were at Insterburg, enjoying 
to the full our satisfaction over our victory and splendid 
achievements. All the greater was my surprise at my appoint¬ 
ment as Chief of Staff of the Southern Army, which was being 
formed under General von Schubert at Breslau. 



TANNENBERG 
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VI 

In the West the German advance had ended in a reverse. 

The right wing of the German force in the West was too 
weak and did not extend far enough ; the withdrawal of the 
Guard R.C. and the nth A.C. had made itself felt with fatal 
results. This wing should, of course, have been strengthened 
by Corps drawn from Lorraine and Alsace. That was enjoined 
in General Coimt von Schlieffen's plan. Further, it was quite 
contrary to his plan to let the German forces there advance 
so far forward against the Luneville-Epinal line and be com¬ 
pletely held up. 

The order to retreat from the Marne was issued, whether 
on good grounds or not I have never been able to decide. 

It was obvious that the war would now be a long one and 
require enormous sacrifices of the Fatherland. It was nothing 
less than a fatality, in view of the numerical inferiority of the 
Dual Alliance and the fact that Germany was surrounded by 
enemies, that she did not win the war, which had been forced 
on her, by some overwhelming lightning stroke, and so lay 
low an enemy superior in numbers but inferior in training. 
We now had to face the prospect that, in the course of the 
war, the training of the armies would become equalized to a 
certain extent, although it was reasonable to hope that the 
German Army would long maintain some advantage over the 
others in virtue of its great traditions. The heavy losses in 
officers might be a serious matter. 

In view of this we could not neglect any means that might 
still enable us to win the war. Germany had to become an 
armed camp. That was the burden of the New Year's message 
I sent to a newspaper on January ist, 1915. 

In the autumn of 1914 and the winter of 1914-15 General 
Headquarters had raised from eighteen to twenty new divisions. 
We formed new divisions out of the Landwehr and Landsturm 
formations. We began by reducing the number of battalions 
in a division from twelve to nine, and forming fresh divisions 
out of the battalions thus liberated, allotting to each its 
complement of artillery and special arms. We did a great deal, 
though in many directions we did not do enough. 

The Austro-Hungarian Army, as I now realized, was 
unfortunately retreating, completely defeated, across the San 
with terrible losses. The Russians were following it up. A 
Russian invasion of Moravia and then Upper Silesia seemed 
possible. The Austro-Hungarian Army would have to be 
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supported if it were not to be annihilated. An advance of the 
8th Army across the Narew, the operation which had been 
planned at the beginning of September, would now have been 
useless. Help must be sent immediately and could not be 
too powerful. We had not merely to hold the enemy in 
check; we had to act. 

Accordingly, in a conversation over the telephone, I 
suggested, both to General Headquarters and General von 
Moltke himself, that the whole of the 8th Army should be sent 
to Upper Silesia and Posen under General von Hindenburg, 
who had just been put in command. In spite of the danger 
that Russia would bring up fresh forces in a further attempt 
to invade the unfortunate province of East Prussia, only weak 
forces should be left for its protection. I certainly hoped that 
such an invasion was a long way off. The Angerapp line was 
also to be fortified. These measures were the effect of the 
altered situation, and subsequently proved to have been 
thoroughly justified. 

At this time the War Minister, General von Falkenhayn, 
began to direct operations. 

On the evening of September 14th I took leave of General 
von Hindenburg and of my comrades. I did not find it easy 
to leave the Commander in Chief and the Staff after two 
victorious battles. I left Insterburg on the morning of Septem¬ 
ber 15th, travelling by car through Graudenz and Thom to 
Breslau, my destination. I knew absolutely nothing about my 
new sphere of action. It seemed to me more limited than my 
previous one, but I soon found that I had a great and impor¬ 
tant field for my activities. 



THE CAMPAIGN IN POLAND. 

Autumn, 1914 
I 

T he journey to Breslau was not exactly cheerful. I 
went through Allenstein and had dinner at the same 
hotel in which I had lived. Life had already resumed 
its old course as in times of peace. I was in Graudenz by the 
afternoon, and travelled through wind and rain, via Bromberg, 
to Posen, where I arrived in pitch darkness and spent the 
night. 

I was connected in many ways with the province and town 
of Posen. My father, who was descended from a family of 
Pomeranian merchants, lived there until after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-1871. I myself had been stationed at 
Posen, and was glad to see it again. Poland has shown us no 
gratitude for what we have done for her. Those who had 
repeatedly warned Germany against her aspirations were 
quite right. With deep grief I see my native province faced 
with a period of much difficulty and sorrow. 

On the morning of September i6th I arrived in Breslau. 
A telegram came almost immediately, saying that General 
Headquarters agreed to my proposal of the evening of the 14th. 
General von Hindenburg, with the bulk of the 8th Army, was 
to go immediately to the support of the Austrian Army in 
Upper Silesia. This force was to form the 9th Army. The 
nth A.C. forming the right wing of the 9th Army, went to 
Cracow, and the left was brought down south to correspond. 
The proximity of the Austrians necessarily had the effect of 
cramping the movements of the 9th Army, but no serious 
disadvantages ensued. 

On September 17th General von Hindenburg arrived at 
Breslau with some of the Staff. Once more we had been called 
upon to work together in an important military position. 

I myself went on the i8th to Neu Sandec, the headquarters 
of the Austro-Himgarian Army. I reported myself to the 
Archduke Frederick, a man with the warm heart of a German 
and a genuine, soldierly character. I remember him with 
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feelings of the highest esteem. The “brain” of the operations 
of the Austrian Army was General von Conrad, a clever and 
distinguished general of great mental adaptability. He was a 
strategist with an vmusually fertile mind, and always instilled 
fresh vitality into the Austro-Hungarian Army. That must 
always stand to his credit. 

Unfortunately the Austrian Army was not always strong 
enough to carry out his bold plans. The flower of the com¬ 
batant Officers’ Corps, who had held the Army together in 
spite of conflicting nationalities, had fallen by that time; 
those who remained left much to be desired in many cases, 
and failed to cement the fabric of the Army. The old true 
and valiant soldier-stock had also fallen on the battle-field. 
The General Staff of the Austro-Hungarian Army laid too 
much stress on theory, and had neglected field-duty. Too 
many orders were given from above, and any inclination for 
independent action or personal responsibility was suppressed. 

The Lines of Communication were well organized, but 
absorbed an enormous number of officers. 

In the course of its retreat the Austrian Army had retired 
over the San and even the Wislok. More than forty of its 
divisions were now crowded together on the west bank of the 
Wislok between the Carpathians and the Vistula. The Army 
was terribly exhausted. 

The concentration of the 9th Army already protected the 
northern wing of the Austrian Army against possible envelop¬ 
ment. It was to get in line with the latter, and to join in its 
forward movement north of the Vistula. The allied armies 
were then to attack the Russians wherever they found them. 
At the same time the gth Army was to keep a sharp look-out 
on its exposed left wing and left flank. 

On the Russian side there were only a few cavalry divisions 
and rifle-brigades in the broad bend of the Vistula, open on 
the west. The enemy main body was still to the east, with 
weak detachments west of the San. The troops which had 
been defeated in East Prussia were behind the upper Narew 
and the Niemen. The Siberian Army Corps had not all arrived 
on the western frontier of Russia. Some of them were still on 
the way. They were particularly good, and gave us a great 
deal of trouble. 

It had been a bitter disappointment that our diplomacy 
had not succeeded in keeping Japan from joining our enemies. 
That was the result of our unfortunate policy in pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire for Russia after the peace of 
Shimonoseki in 1895, and preventing Japan from seizing Port 
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Arthur. Russia never gave us any thanks for this, and it did 
us infinite harm with Japan. She naturally could not under¬ 
stand what interest we had in weakening her position. 

The ultimatum handed to us by the Japanese Government 
in August, 1914, is said to have corresponded word for word 
with our ultimatum of 1895. We spoke at that time of the 
restoration of Port Arthur ; now Japan spoke of the restora¬ 
tion of Kiaochau. The Japanese knows how to take his 
revenge ! 

As regards prospective operations it was to be expected 
that the Russians would pursue the Austrian Army, in spite of 
all the difficulties an advance involved. However, when they 
realized the significance of the German advance, all their 
forces, including the newly-arrived Siberian Army Corps, 
were employed for a powerful advance across the Vistula on 
a wide front from Warsaw to the confluence of the San. The 
movement was in course of development during our con¬ 
ferences at Neu Sandec. We had to prepare for the imminent 
advance of the Russians across the San and north of the 
upper Vistula. In order to meet this, and bearing in mind the 
possibility of a flanking movement from Warsaw, it seemed 
advisable to bring part of the Austrian Army, which was 
crowded up, and our own Landwehr Corps to the north bank 
of the Vistula. The Austrian Army south of the Vistula was 
still strong enough to meet any demands that might be made 
on it. 

The military conferences at Neu Sandec ended satisfactorily 
in complete harmony of views. The demarcation of the lines 
of communication was made in accordance with German 
requirements, and there was no friction with the Austrian 
High Command. 


II 

The 9th Army* was ready for operations on September 
27th. Army Headquarters were at Beuthen. To the east of 
the Vistula the nearest strong German force was a part of the 
8th Army, near Mlawa. Von der Goltz*s Landwehr Division 
was bombarding Osowiec. The rest of the 8th Army had 
pressed forward as far as the line of the Niemen between 
Grodno and Kovno, in order to give the impression that the 
Germans intended to continue the offensive there. 


• nth A.C., Guard R.C., 20 th A.C., 17 th A.C., 35 th Res. Div., 8 th Cav. 
iv.. Count von Bredow's L^dwebr Div. 
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On September 29th Rennenkampf, who had received not 
inconsiderable reinforcements, attacked here, and during the 
following weeks forced the 8th Army back to—and near Lyck 
over—the frontier. 

On our right wing the situation of our Allies had con¬ 
siderably improved. The Russian pursuit over the Wislok 
was only half-hearted. The Austro-Hungarian Army was able 
to take breath and begin its advance early in October. The 
1st Army, under General von Dankl (destined for the advance 
north of the upper Vistula), and the Landwehr Corps were 
waiting south of the river, between the Dunajec and Cracow, 
to conform to the advance of the 9th Army. 

The achievements of the Landwehr Corps may be looked 
back upon with pride by all who took part in them. They 
afford conclusive proof of the high quality of our Army, the 
perfection of our organization and the remarkable value of 
the training and education of our soldiers before the war. 
These things enabled ps in increasing measure to conduct the 
war in the East with Landwehr and Landsturm formations. 

The advance north of the Vistula began on September 28th. 

The 1st Austrian Army wheeled to the right towards the 
lower Nida and advanced against the Sandomir-Opatoff line. 
No further news of the enemy had been received and at the 
start they did not offer any resistance, but retreated before our 
advance. 

Headquarters went to Wolbrom, then to Miechow and 
Jendrtscheiev. The strain to which our troops were subjected 
during the advance was enormous. The roads were mere mud 
and the weather was bad. In spite of this very long marches 
of 30 kilometres and more had to be accomplished if the 
enemy was to be caught crossing the Vistula or held on the 
far bank. 

Each day made it more clear to me that our plan of opera¬ 
tions must be for the Austro-Hungarian Army to seek a 
decision south of the Vistula, relieve Przemysl and cross the 
San, whilst the group to the north of the Vistula held back 
somewhat. This would only be possible if the enemy had 
retired behind the Vistula. If he chose to make a strong stand 
on the west bank, as he might do at any moment, we should 
be too weak to resist him successfully. The movements of our 
troops depended to a great extent on the question of supply. 
The indescribable state of the roads and the bad weather were 
extremely unfavourable conditions for us. Even the great 
high road from Cracow to Warsaw had a layer of mud a foot 
high. The work required to restore the roads was enormous 
and labour was scarce. 
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The conditions on the railway were equally difficult. The 
Kielce line, the most important from our point of view, passed 
through the Miechow tunnel which had been destroyed. Con¬ 
tractors had already been commissioned to restore it and the 
work proceeded quickly considering the conditions. The 
restoration of the standard gauge Vienna-Warsaw line from 
Czestochova through Novo Radomsk in the direction of 
Koliuszki Station, was begun and speedily finished. We 
were also successful in re-establishing several branch lines. 

The Russians had destroyed the few existing telegraph 
wires and cut down the poles. A few field-telegraph wires 
were laid, and we had to manage as best we could with these. 
The safest means of communication were motor cars and 
dispatch riders, the latter in relays. The few wireless stations 
did good service. Here again I was always successful in getting 
a grasp of the situation and transmitting orders in time. 

The inhabitants gave us no trouble. They were docile and 
did not resist the measures we took. The idea of calling them 
up for service against the Russians, which had frequently 
been mooted, proved impracticable. The so-called Polish 
Legion of the Austrian Army was mostly composed of Galician 
Poles who were liable for service in that Army. Only later 
was the full meaning of this brought home to me. 


Ill 

On the 4th October the bulk of the Austrian Army, the 
1st, 3rd and 4th Armies, began the forward movement ; on 
the 5th they crossed the Wisloka. The Russians offered no 
serious resistance. By the 9th the Austrian forces had reached 
the river San, and forced their way into Przemysl. 

On the 4th of October the Austrian ist Army and the right 
wing of the 9th Army were engaged near Klimontoff and 
Opatoff with Russian rifle brigades, which came off very 
lightly. The ist Austrian Army now shifted its centre of 
gravity to Sandomir, whilst the right wing of the 9th Army 
continued its advance towards the Vistula above its con¬ 
fluence with the San. 

The 20th A.C. reached the region north-west of Kielce, 
and the 17th A.C., after a slight engagement, reached Radom 
and concentrated there. General FrommeFs Corps had 
reached the Tomassov-Koliuszki Station line, and the 8th 
Cavalry Division was somewhere near Rawa. Between Kalisz 
and Thorn our frontier-defence troops slowly pushed their 
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way into Poland. We also used them on our line of communica¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile we were receiving continuous reports that 
Siberian Army Corps were being detrained at Warsaw, and 
that strong forces were pushing along the right bank of the 
Vistula north of its junction with the San. We had an im¬ 
pression that great enemy operations were in preparation 
against the 9th Army. This confirmed me in my view of our 
own plans. We had to win and hold the Vistula line, while 
the Austrian Army obtained a definite decision by attacking 
and defeating the Russians on the San. 

From Radom the 17th A.C. swerved sharply to the left 
through Bialobrshegi, and as early as October 9th encoimtered 
Siberian troops who were concentrating at and to the east 
of Grojec. After heavy fighting the enemy were thrown back 
on Warsaw. General von Mackensen followed close on their 
heels and drew General FrommeFs left flank with him. Early 
on the I 2 th he was close to the south side of the fortress. 

Our Headquarters were at Radom. 


IV 

While from the 15th October General von Mackensen was 
defending himself south of Warsaw against strong enemy 
attacks, the Russians attempted again and again to cross the 
Vistula further south. It was found necessary to push forward 
the 37th Infantry Division of the 20th A.C. to Kalvaria. The 
41st Infantry Division and the Austrian 3rd Cavalry Division 
were posted at the mouth of the Pilica and southwards to 
Kosjenice. 

The Guards R.C. had taken over the investment of Ivan- 
gorod. This corps attempted to throw back such of the enemy 
forces as were still on the left bank of the Vistula near Kos¬ 
jenice, and in this task received assistance from a brigade of 
the nth A.C., which had been placed at its disposal by the 
Army Command. 

I shall never forget the battle near Kosjenice. What 
actually happened was that four brigades were posted in the 
narrow bend of the Vistula which had become a swamp owing 
to heavy rain. The brigade in front of Ivangorod had been 
thrown back by a strong Russian sortie. 

South of Novo Alexandria the Russians had been pre¬ 
vented from throwing a bridge across the river at Kasimierz, 
and higher up the enemy was awaiting events. 
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Our plan of securing the line of the Vistula had succeeded, 
but Warsaw and Ivangorod still remained in the hands of the 
enemy and he had effected a crossing, though a very uncom¬ 
fortable one, at Kosjenice, north of Ivangorod. 


V 

The Austrian Army to the south of the Vistula had not 
succeeded in crossing the river San or gaining any ground 
east of Przemysl. General von Conrad was none the less stiU 
hopeful of success. 

The longer the decision south of the river San was delayed, 
the more urgent became the need of reinforcing the left wing 
of the 9th Army in view of its increasingly critical situation. 
The arrival of reinforcements would save the situation for a 
while ; but reinforcements were not to be obtained from 
General Headquarters, for they had sent the newly-formed 
army corps to Ypres and the 15th Reserve Corps to East 
Prussia, where the situation had become more serious. 

The Army Command proposed that the Guard Reserve, 
the Landwehr and the iith Army Corps, defending the line of 
the Vistula should be relieved by Austrian troops and brought 
up north. General von Conrad, however, most emphatically 
vetoed the utilization of Austrian troops, with the exception 
of two cavalry divisions. By his orders, the exchange was to 
be carried out by parts of the ist Army, in front of Ivangorod, 
in such a way as to leave the crossings open. The Austrian 
troops were then to throw the pursuing Russians back into the 
Vistula. We strongly opposed this plan, but Fate was to take 
its course. 

The Austrian infantry divisions of the ist Army which 
were to relieve the Landwehr Corps and the Guard Reserve 
Corps on the Vistula came up slowly. The relief of all the 
units could not be accomplished before the 20th. In the 
meanwhile the situation before Warsaw had reached a point 
at which a decision was urgently called for. The enemy’s 
enveloping movement became more obvious from day to day, 
and his pressure round Novo-Georgievsk and Warsaw was 
continually increasing. 

On the evening of October 17th I considered that the 
moment had arrived to order the retirement. I asked General 
von Hindenburg to withdraw General von Mackensen’s group 
from Warsaw west-south-west to the Rawa-Skiemiwice- 
Lowicz line. There was hope that there would just be time to 
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bring the relieved Landwehr Corps into line north of the 
Pilica between Novo-Miasto and Rawa. By these movements 
a new front would have been offered to the Russian attack. 
A decision might thus be secured. By these operations we 
would gain time. After all, we must know some time whether 
the Austrian Army south of the San had been successful. 
Unfortunately, this became more and more doubtful. In 



(1 km. I mile.) 

Fig. 4 . The Campaign in Poland. Position at the end of October. 1914 . 
after the retreat from Warsaw. 

fact, as early as the night of October lyth-iSth, it was the 
Russians who crossed the San, and thus did what the Austrian 
Army had not been able to accomplish. 

General von Mackensen marched away from Warsaw in 
the night of the iSth-igth. The movements, which had long 
been prepared, were carried out in exemplary order. The 
enemy took no booty, and it was only graduaUy that he took 
up the pursuit vigorously. 

On ^e 25th and 26th October, General von Mackensen, the 
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Landwehr Corps (which had arrived in time) and the 37th 
Infantry Division were attacked very violently in their new 
positions north of Novo-Miasto. The left wing had to swing 
back in the direction of Lodz and the 37th Infantry Division 
had to be withdrawn to the south bank of the Pilica. For the 
rest, we remained masters of the situation in the following 
days of heavy fighting. An attack across the Pilica was out¬ 
side the bounds of possibility. The Austrians suffered a great 
reverse near Ivangorod, and retreated to Radom. 

So things had turned out as our Headquarters had feared. 

With the Guard R.C. we did our best to prevent disaster on 
the Austrian left; but in vain. The Russians pressed forward 
from Novo Alexandria and Ivangorod and crossed the Vistula 
at the mouth of the Pilica also. A strong forward movement 
on the whole of the Vistula front was to be expected. We 
doubted whether the Austrian troops would be able to resist 
them. South of the Vistula, too, the Austrian position had 
become increasingly critical. All hope of a favourable deci¬ 
sion by force of arms had finally vanished. If the 9th Army 
stood where it was it would ultimately be surrounded and 
defeated. The destruction of the Austrian Army would then 
follow as a matter of course. The 9th Army had to be with¬ 
drawn in order to be able to operate again. It was clear that 
this movement would affect the Austrian troops, but the 
Russian attacks would have compelled them to retire in any 
case. 


VI 

The order for the retreat, which had entered the sphere of 
probability for some time, was issued on the 27th. The situa¬ 
tion was highly critical. The operations in October had gained 
us time, but had not been successful. The problem of getting 
our heavy transport over the bad roads gave me the acutest 
anxiety. 

The retirement was to be carried out in a westerly direction 
if possible, thereby escaping the enemy’s enveloping movement. 

On the whole, our “strategic regreat,” as it was christened 
by the soldiers, was carried out according to plan and in perfect 
order. The coimtryside was spared. This retreat will be for 
all time an example of prudent and humane warfare. 

The Guard R.C. had a hard time of it on the right wing, for 
the resistance of the Austrian ist Army crumbled steadily, 
and it kept yielding to the enemy’s frontal attacks. 

The Austrian armies retired on both sides of the Vistula tiH 
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they were on a level with Cracow and part of their forces found 
themselves right in the Carpathians south-west of Przemysl. 

The Russians followed at full strength. They also attacked 
us very heavily in East Prussia and near Mlawa. The position 
became very serious. We longed for an opportunity of 
resuming the offensive, but with the Austrian Army so near 
such an operation would have been very hazardous, and, in 
any case, the offensive could only have been a frontal attack. 
We should only have failed. 

A further serious decision had now to be taken. Our first 
business was to delay the Russians as long as possible and 
keep them away from the German railways. The destruction 
of railways and roads had been prepared for in a very whole¬ 
sale manner. Experience had taught us that a modem army 
cannot operate more than one hundred and twenty kilometres 
from its railheads. But there was no help for it. I gave the 
orders and saw they were carried out. Without more ado 
the troops demolished the road bridges. An immense amount 
of work was accomplished. 

I had the satisfaction of seeing the enemy advance gradually 
slow down, and actually come to a standstill at the very distance 
I have mentioned, and this though we had left behind large 
stores, the destruction of which I had forbidden. 


VII 

On the morning of the 3rd of November I was convinced that 
our situation must be handled altogether differently. I asked 
General von Hindenburg to agree to a plan which had been 
previously discussed, of a fresh concentration in the region of 
Hohensaiza. Orders to this effect were immediately given, and 
we informed General Headquarters of this decision. 

General Headquarters had watched the development of 
events in the East with the greatest concern. 

The situation round Mlawa and on the east frontier of East 
Prussia became more perilous every day. The newly-formed 
25th R.C. which had been sent to East Prussia as reinforcements 
had fought heroically. But it soon became apparent that the 
fighting value of the new formations was far below that of 
units composed of men who had had long service with the 
Colours and were commanded by yoimg and active officers. 
An army is not made in a few weeks—long training and tradi¬ 
tion are required. This was also proved by the English divisions 
and American troops. They, too, have had to pay a very heavy 
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price for their intrepidity. The 25th R.C. had not been able 
to effect any appreciable change in the situation on the frontiers 
of East Prussia. 

It was now to be expected that the Grand Duke, with his 
enormously superior forces, would not only make a decisive 
attempt to drive Germany and Austria out of the bend of the 
Vistula, but also directly invade Germany east of the Vistula, 
and try to secure a decision, or at least prevent us from moving 
our troops about. 

On the whole eastern frontier of the kingdom of Prussia 
battles would soon be in progress which would obviously act 
and react closely upon one another. A single, resolute com¬ 
mand was called for. This question had already been discussed 
with General von Falkenhayn in Berlin. On the 1st of 
November His Majesty appointed General von Hindenburg 
Commander-in-Chief in the East, at the same time relieving 
him of his position as Commander of the 9th Army. 
At our suggestion, General von Mackensen was given 
this post. I remained Chief of Staff to General von 
Hindenburg. The majority of my colleagues were attached 
to the new staff. 

The sphere of command of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
East now extended definitely over the 8th and 9th Armies, 
with Zastrow^s Corps on the Soldan-Mlawa line and the staffs of 
the 1st, 20th, 17th, 2nd, 5th and 6th Army Corps in the 
provinces of East and West Prussia, Pomerania, Posen and 
Silesia, with the fortresses in those areas. The headquarters 
of the Commander-in-Chief in the East were moved to 
Posen. All of us at General Headquarters were thoroughly 
imbued with a sense of our enormous responsibility and had 
no illusions as to what was at stake. In Posen it was easier 
than in Poland to feel the pulse of the home country and 
realize its fear of a hostile invasion, with all its terrible conse¬ 
quences. We could not help aggravating that fear by our 
military measures. 

Strategical positions were reconnoitred and orders given 
for their construction. The mines in several districts of 
Poland had already been rendered unworkable, and measures 
were now taken for the demolition of the German railways 
and mines in the frontier districts. Terror at once spread 
through the province. I had to make it impossible for the 
Russians to use the mines for a long time. Military interests 
made it imperative. Later on in the war the English destroyed 
the Rumanian oil-fields even more ruthlessly. Coal is of 
equally vital importance for waging war. 
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The attitude of the Polish inhabitants of our frontier 
provinces was not conciliatory. They were very reserved and 
aloof. No clear-sighted man could have expected anything 
different. 

VIII 

The more I thought about the problem ahead of us, and 
realized the position and our fearful peril, the firmer was my 
resolution, if possible, to turn the operation we had decided on 
at Czestochova into an overwhelming and annihilating blow. 
That alone could definitely save us. It was not enough to bring 
the enemy merely to a standstill. This idea was not a sudden 
inspiration, but had been slowly forming in my mind. 

Such troops as the Commander-in-Chief in the East could 
spare were assembled for the advance between Wreschen and 
Thom. General von Conrad, with his soldierly insight, gave 
us all possible assistance. 

The 8th Army had been weakened and could no longer fulfil 
the task of covering the eastern frontier of East Prussia. Its 
commander. General Otto von Below, had now to husband his 
resources carefully, in order to be able to hold the positions 
which he might have to occupy in an emergency. It was 
essential, even though the performance of this task made 
exceptional demands on both commanders and men. 

The Zastrow Corps received orders to hold fast at Soldau, 
for the existence of the 8th Army and the fate of East Prussia 
depended on it. We did all that was possible in making 
this Corps strong enough to constitute a certain threat to 
north Poland, and lead the enemy to believe, if only for a 
short time, that an offensive here was really intended. Strong 
Russian forces were concentrated north of Novo-Georgievsk. 
It was important for the battle on the left bank of the Vistula 
that they should be held there. The Westemhagen Brigade 
and, later, a portion of the new main reserve, both from Thom, 
were available for the forward movement up the right bank of 
the Vistula. 

The headquarters of the qth Army went to Hohensalza. 

General Frommel’s Cavalry Corps had skirmishes with Rus¬ 
sian cavalry between the rivers Prosna and Warta, east of 
Kalisz, and formed a screen behind which the Posen Corps took 
up its positions. 

The Landsturm, which joined the Breslau Corps later, held 
the line, a very thin one, to the neighbourhood of Wielun. 
From there to half-way to the Czestochova-Cracow line was 
General von Wo3rrsch, with the 35th Res. Div., Coimt von 
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Bredow’s Landwehr Div., the Landwehr Corp® and the Guard 
R.C., minus the 3rd Guard Div. At this point they joined 
hands with the Austrian ist Army whose front extended to the 
Vistula. Whether the Austrians could take the offensive was 
still uncertain. Opinions on that point were once more very 
pessimistic. 

General von Conrad railed General von Boehm-Ermolli with 
four infantry and two or three cavalry divisions round from 
the Carpathians, through Upper Silesia, to the north side of 
Czestochova. 

In order to meet the wishes of General von Conrad, General 
von Woyrsch and his troops were placed under the Austrian 
High Command. 

After the arrival of the Austrian troops, the Breslau Corps, 
still in process of formation, could be concentrated a little more. 
Of course these measures resulted in a certain stiffening of the 
front from the middle of November, but we were still too weak 
to deliver a big blow. 

It was natural that in this situation our eyes should again 
turn to the West. I asked our High Command for reinforce¬ 
ments from the West. In addition to two Cavalry Divisions, 
the despatch of further forces was contemplated; but these 
arrived too late and at odd times. We dared not delay the 
beginning of operations in the East, even if we had seen our 
way absolutely clear as regards reinforcements on the loth of 
November. 

Shortly after the arrival of von Richthofen’s Cav. Corps, 
which turned up just in time for the advance, von Hollen’s 
Cav. Corps and the 2nd and 4th Cav. Divisions appeared. They 
were attached to Zastrow’s Corps. 

The means at our disposal at the beginning of operations on 
the loth November were thus imperfect, but in spite of that, an 
attempt had to be made to deal the Russians such a blow as 
would not only bring their armies in the bend of the Vistula to 
a standstill once and for all, and so put an end to their offen¬ 
sive, but crush them decisively. 

This would be accomplished, if we were able to force them 
back from Warsaw. If we were too weak to do this, we must 
content ourselves with the lesser result, and even that would 
be of great importance. 

IX 

In November fighting developed as anticipated. The 
Russian armies everywhere started upon the execution of the 
great tasks set them by the Grand Duke. 
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The 8th Army found itself attacked. Even though it had 
been depleted of the ist and 25th R.C., it made an attempt to 
hold the East frontier of East Prussia against the overwhelming 
Russian assaults, but it was not able to do so permanently. 
Towards the middle of November, we withdrew it to the 
Masurian Lakes-River Angerapp position. Thus the Eastern 
part of East Prussia was once more exposed to a Russian 
invasion. 

Zastrow’s Corps was assailed in its positions between Mlawa 
and Prasnysz and found itself forced to retire to the Soldau- 
Neidenburg line. Here the advance of the enemy was checked 
after heavy fighting. The whole situation east of the Vistula 
seemed gravely imperilled, and West Prussia, in particular, was 
immediately threatened, but the arrival, in the middle of 
November, of von Hollen^s Cavalry Corps on both wings 
improved the situation. 

Von Westemhagen's Landsturm Brigade reached Plock and, 
later, on, was brought over to the left bank of the Vistula. 

In the meantime, the deployment of the 9th Army had been 
carried out and completed according to plan. The railways 
had met the demands made upon them. As early as the 
evening of November loth the army stood in readiness for the 
forward movement. 

In the bend of the Vistula, Wloclawec was in the hands of the 
Russians, otherwise the position as far as the river Warta was 
somewhat obscure. Immediately north of the Warta, strong 
Russian cavalry forces were pushing towards the frontier. The 
bulk of the Russian Army was in line from the Warta, north of 
Sieradz, through Novo Radomsk to the region north-east of 
Cracow. Other portions had arrived in Galicia on the river 
Dxmajec and were thrusting into the Carpathians. 

The hostile forward movement had come to a standstill, for 
the destruction of the railways had produced the intended 
effect. But there were now signs that a resumption of their 
advance was to be expected. 

General von Mackensen began operations without delay 
on the nth of November. We could only acquiesce in this. 
The Russians were taken completely by surprise, but even in 
the early days of our advance there was very heavy fighting, 
extremely expensive to both sides, near Wloclawec, Kutno and 
Dombe. The enemy were thrown back everywhere. 

While the main body of the 9th Army pushed forward 
unceasingly to the Lodz-Kiliuszki Station line, General von 
Morgen, with the ist R.C., had to meet an attack from a 
Russian Corps which had crossed from Novo Georgievsk to the 
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left bank of the Vistula. Under the influence of the Mlawa 
situation this movement proceeded but slowly. 

The centre of the gth Army, von Richthofen's Cav. Corps, 
the 3rd Guard Div. and the 25th Reserve Corps finally broke 
the resistance offered them. It now crossed the Lowicz-Lodz 
line, and pushed far to the south past Brsheshiny, their atten¬ 
tion fixed on the south and west, striving after a great success. 
Frommel's Cav. Corps and the Posen Corps advanced but 
slowly on the east bank of the Warta. 

The Russian troops on the right bank of the Vistula, with the 
exception of certain units which were to remain near Mlawa, 
were ordered to cross the Vistula. It was a good thing that 
this operation was effected somewhat slowly; otherwise 
General von Morgen's position would have been made still more 
difficult. 

The Russian right wing concentrated round Lodz. Rein¬ 
forcements from the front of the 2nd and 5th Russian Armies, 
which were not yet involved, pushed north on Koliuszki and 
west of Lodz. Here they took the nth Army by surprise, and 
pressed them hard. 

The reinforced 25th R.C. had pushed forward far beyond 
Brsheshiny by the 22nd. Portions of von Richthofen's Cav. 
Corps had neared Petrikov and Tomassov. The Infantry 
Divisions south-east of Lodz swung round west; great things 
were expected. Then the situation changed. 

The 25th R.C. lost touch with the 20th A.C. The enemy 
near Lodz was not thrown back, but, on the other hand, pressed 
back the 20th A.C., and pushed his way in between the inner 
wings of the two corps. The Russian forces that had been 
rallied west of Warsaw pushed forward without opposition 
from Skiermiewice to Brsheshiny. The 25th R.C. and the 
units with it were cut off, being attacked from the south by 
the portions of the 5th Russian Army which were marching on 
Koliuszki Station. 

The Brsheshiny episode closed with a brilliant feat of arms. 
The surrounded German troops broke through northwards on 
the night of the 24th-25th November. They took with them 
10,000 prisoners and many captured guns. 

The units that broke through were brought up between the 
20th A.C. and the ist R.C. In this way our front was made 
much more continuous, and the Russians hurled themselves 
upon it in vain. The great aim of our operations, the destruc¬ 
tion of the Russians in the bend of the Vistula, had not been 
attained. We had not proved strong enough, and we had now 
to consider how the enemy attacks could be held up, especially 
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those against the ist R.C. 2 ^strow’s Corps succeeded in 
taking Ciechanov and Prasnysz. The enemy soon made a 
counter-attack, and Zastrow’s Corps had again to withdraw 
to Mlawa. In the bend of the Vistula severe fighting had been 
resumed everywhere. 

The left wing of the 9th Army had now been so strength¬ 
ened that there was no longer cause for anxiety. It could 
slowly work its way towards the enemy’s positions on the 
Bzura. At the same time, it was possible for us to attack 
along the whole front, including Wo3n:sch's detachment. At 
the beginning of December, the 2nd A.C. attacked and pushed 
forward in the direction of Lodz. It was unfortunate that this 
success had not come a fortnight earlier. 

The Russians evacuated Lodz on December 6th and retired 
behind the river Miashga. Farther south, also, we now gained 
more groxmd owing to the enemy having weakened that part 
of his line in the latter half of November in order to hold 
Lodz. 

On December 15th, Lowicz was taken by our northern 
wing, and on our front there was further local progress. 

South of Cracow, General von Conrad succeeded in beating 
the Russians west of the river Dunajec. It was a triumph for 
the Austro-Hungarian Army after the many reverses they had 
suffered since the beginning of the war. 

Under the pressure of our progress in Poland and Galicia 
the Russians fell back behind the Bzura-Rawka sector, the 
upper Pilica, the Nida and the Dunajec. 

The enveloping forces of General Boroevic from the Carpa¬ 
thians soon came upon a very superior enemy who attacked 
them without hesitation. The Austro-Hungarian troops which 
were trjdng to envelop the enemy were forced back into the 
Carpathians. Here a state of affairs was developing which was 
destined to exercise influence of the utmost importance upon 
the plans for 1915. 

On the northern bank of the Vistula, the Russians took 
possession of Plock and penetrated as high up as Wloclawec. 
We were able to hold the heights along the left bank of the 
Vistula, east of the town, from which we controlled the railway 
line. As it happened the Vistula did not freeze and so no 
danger arose to this Army. 

On all fronts there was diligent work on the improvement 
of our positions. We had great trouble in getting the railway 
lines, which we had ourselves previously completely destroyed, 
into working order again. We worked now with might and 
main to restore them, but considerable time elapsed before the 
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railway communications were really in order. The troops, 
who were everywhere exhausted, suffered much on account 
of this. 

Measures for the administration of the occupied part of 
Poland took up a great deal of time. In the course of my 
duties, I was obliged to occupy myself with a number of 
military-political questions which brought me more annoyance 
than satisfaction. 

A shadow fell on the proud satisfaction with which we con¬ 
templated the development of events on the Eastern front. 
The Austrian Army had suffered a heavy reverse in Serbia. 
At the end of November it had penetrated far into that coun¬ 
try. Belgrade had been taken on the 2nd December. Austria- 
Hungary rejoiced greatly. Yet, as early as the days of the 
capture of Lodz and the battle of Limanova, the Austrian 
troops were retiring from Serbia, defeated. They were no 
longer an effective fighting instrument. At first they had 
under-estimated their opponents, now they went to the other 
extreme, and over-estimated them. The enemy’s numbers 
alone terrified them. This superstition, and a certain feeling of 
impotence in the face of the Russians, have proved too much 
for the courage of the Austrian Army. 

The Staff lived together on good terms in the castle at Posen. 
Common cares and common glory united us. A great battle 
had been fought and won. New problems were ahead of us. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary had been saved from the 
Russian danger. All the Grand Duke’s plans were shattered. 
His attack on the East Prussian frontier, his advance on the 
west bank of the Vistula, and, with this, all the Entente’s 
hope of a victorious finish of the war in the year 1914 had fallen 
to the ground. The surrender of the eastern portion of East 
Prussia and of a large part of Galicia, hard as it was, was of no 
consequence compared with these results. 

The second part of the campaign in Poland was, also, an 
achievement. There is little in military history that can 
compare with it. 

Honour and perpetual remembrance to the German Army 
of 19141 
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February to March, 1915 
I 

T he 1914 campaign had not brought a decision, and I 
could not see how one was to be reached in 1915. At 
the end of the year four new Army Corps were formed 
which were to be ready in February. The experience with the 
new formations of the autumn, 1914, had taught us our lesson. 
These corps were stronger than the earlier formations, in that 
each company had a percentage of war-hardened and par¬ 
ticularly able officers, N.C.O.'s and men. The higher positions 
also were well filled. 

By the end of the year the Austro-Hungarian General Staff 
were already afraid that Przemysl would fall in the spring, and 
anticipated an invasion of Hungary by strong hostile forces. 

The Russians had in the meantime continued their attacks 
on General Boroevic's army, and won the crest of the Carpa¬ 
thians. General von Conrad now wanted to undertake a 
counter-attack himself on a large scale, and relieve Przemysl 
at the same time. 

I considered the reinforcement of the Austrian Army in the 
Carpathians necessary, in view of its internal condition ; all 
the more so, if the Russian Army could not be attacked vigor¬ 
ously at some other point. Whether it would be possible to do 
this in East Prussia was still questionable ; it was not yet 
known whether those four new corps were to be placed at our 
disposal. 

I was accordingly obliged to support the suggestion that 
German forces should be sent to Hungary, even though they 
were taken from the forces at the disposal of the Commander- 
in-Chief in the East.* 

General von Conrad, on his side, decided to reduce the 
number of troops on the Serbian Front, as far as conditions 

* The following units were released : The Headquarters Staff of the 2nd 
A.C., the 1st Inf. Div., 48th Res. Div., as well as a special brigade of three 
regiments, out of which a Guard Division was formed later, amd the 5th 
Cavalry Division. 
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would allow, and send all available forces to the Carpathians. 
He proposed to deliver the main attack on Przemysl with the 
bulk of his forces between the Uszok and Dukla Passes. East 
of that point, the German troops, reinforced by Austrian 
formations, and styled the German Southern Army, under the 
command of General von Lonsingen, were to follow the advance 
of the main forces on Przemysl as right flank echelon. 

While these operations were being discussed I was surprised 
by a telegram from our General Headquarters, stating that I 
had been made Chief of Staff of the Southern Army. 

Field-Marshal von Hindenburg did not want to part with 
me. He wrote fully to H.M. the Kaiser, asking to be allowed 
to retain me, and in the position I had hitherto held. 

Meanwhile, as once before at Insterburg, I said good-bye to 
the members of the Staff, and entered on my new duties, con¬ 
vinced that I should shortly return. 

On the journey through the Carpathians I had an interview 
in Breslau with Generals von Conrad and von Falkenhayn, 
when the details of the deployment and the operations were 
settled. We were warmly welcomed by the population of 
Hungary, as indeed later when we freed Transylvania. But 
once we had done our duty, their gratitude soon waned. All 
sorts of things occurred that made life uncomfortable for our 
troops. The Magyars are a strong and masterful people, but 
they lacked understanding of the common interests of Austria- 
Hungary and the just wishes and needs of the numerous 
nationalities living in Hungary. Hungary was the stronger 
half of the Dual Monarchy, and misused her position to further 
a disastrous foreign policy on the part of the Empire against 
Serbia and Rumania. 

The troops were insufficiently provided for, not only as 
regards the preparation of positions, but also shelter. Diffi¬ 
culties were aggravated by the fact that nationalities were 
much mixed in the regiments, in order to make them more 
reliable. Czech and Rumanian regiments had gone over to the 
enemy. Men of these nationalities were now distributed among 
many regiments. 

But these measures did no good. They lowered the inherent 
value of the brave Hungarian, and particularly good German 
regiments, and aggravated the language difficulty to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. 

Austria-Hungary had been very negligent. As an allied 
Power we should have known how to prevent it. It was 
fatal for us that we were allied with decaying states like 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey. 
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My Stay in Hungary was not of long duration. At the end 
of January I was again in Posen in my old position, I had had 
an exciting time, and found that I had missed nothing of 
importance. 


II 

Meanwhile, the Commander-in-Chief in the East had been 
advised by General Headquarters that during the first half of 
February three new corps and the 21st A.C. could be placed at 
his disposal for the Eastern theatre of war. General Head¬ 
quarters had considered that the replacement of the 21st Corps 
% a new corps was necessary, in view of the fact that its reserves 
consisted of men from Alsace-Lorraine. The unreliability 
displayed by some of the troops from the Reichsland on the 
West Front increased as the war went on. They were, therefore, 
generally sent to the East. On the Eastern Front these troops 
fought excellently, and the 21st Corps even with distinction. 

It had been arranged with General Headquarters that as 
soon as the four corps were detrained, they should be concen¬ 
trated for a blow at the Russian forces facing the 8th Army. 
Experience had shown us that a great and rapid success in 
battle was only to be obtained when the enemy was attacked 
on two sides. We now had the possibility of carrying out two 
enveloping movements, one from the Tilsit-Wladislzwow- 
Kalvarya direction, with a strong group of three corps, and 
another with the 40th R.C., to which the 2nd Inf. Div. and the 
4th Cav. Div. were attached, between Lake Spirding and the 
frontier from the direction of Bialla-Raigrod-Augustowo and 
the south. Simultaneously, the enemy was to be piimed down 
by a frontal attack. 

Both our opponent’s wings were weak. We could hope to 
gain a lot of ground before the enemy main forces could get 
away from our frontal attack. Both our thrusting wings were 
to surround the enemy—the earlier the better. 

In January a reinforcement of the enemy’s front opposite 
the left wing of the 8th Army was perceptible. It is very 
probable that the advance of the Russians towards the Wlocla- 
wek-Mlawa line east of the Vistula in December, 1914, had 
been made with this intention. The completion of the one 
operation was here, as in the Carpathians, the introduction 
to another. 

The Russians had already fixed their eyes firmly on the 
coimtry east of the Vistula. As early as the beginning of 
January they had taken away troops from their front west of 
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the Vistula in order to use them in the north. If we forestalled 
their plans by our own, we should certainly have to reckon 
with strong counter-attacks across both the Niemen and the 
Narew. These counter-attacks were actually made, and 
indeed with such force and continuity that we had a very 
hard time of it. The Grand Duke was a really great soldier 
and strategist. 

Flank protection on the Kovno-Olita side, on the one hand, 
and the Osowiec-Lomza side on the other, was to be secured 
mainly by those units of the 8th Army which would become 
available owing to the shortening of the front. 

At the beginning of February, while the four corps were 
being deployed, the 20th A.C. of the gth Army was sent to the 
neighbourhood south-east of Ortelsburg to reinforce the 
southern front. It was ready to move on Lomza and Myschin- 
jetz also. Next, the ist R.C. and the 6th Cav. Div. were sent 
to Willenberg, the 3rd Inf. Div. to Neidenburg, and the 1st 
Guard Res. Div. from General Wo5n'sch’s Army Detachment 
to the neighbourhood of Soldau. These troops had been 
moved very late intentionally. We feared that the with¬ 
drawal of troops on such a large scale from occupied Poland 
could not be kept secret, and might disclose our plan for an 
offensive in East Prussia. I attached the utmost importance 
to secrecy for the success of our operations. 

I am unable to judge whether or not our General Head¬ 
quarters was at this juncture in a position to release more 
troops from the West for the East, as they actually did in 
April. Naturally, every addition to our forces in the East 
would have been welcome. But the great decision to stake 
everything against Russia was not taken until a later date. 


Ill 

In order to make the Russians believe that our offensive 
was to continue, the gth Army was to attack in full force in 
the neighbourhood of Balimow at the end of January. For 
this purpose our General Headquarters placed eighteen thou¬ 
sand rounds of gas shells at our disposal. In the East we were 
never short of ammunition, whereas in the West ammunition 
was very short indeed. None of the warring nations had 
estimated correctly the effects of concentrated artillery fire, 
or the consumption of anununition. When I was Director of 
^e Operations Department before the war, I was unsuccessful 
in getting even anywhere near the required amount. 
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The 9th Army's attack near Bolimow took place on January 
31st. I^e weather was too cold for a gas attack, though that 
as yet we did not realize. Other things, too, did not turn out 
as we could have wished. We took a few thousand prisoners, 
but otherwise, from a tactical point of view, our success was 
small. All the same, our attack made a great impression on 
the Russians, and strategically our hopes were realized. 

The deployment of the four corps detailed to make the 
attack started at the beginning of February and went off 
smoothly. On the 6th of February it was completed. We 
moved our Headquarters to Insterburg. 

For these operations the loth Army, under General von 
Eichhorn, was placed north of the 8th ; the 20th A.C. was 
completing its detraining behind the right wing of the 8th 
Army, near Ortelsburg. The withdrawal of the other troops 
and their transfer to the Mlawa direction was in full swing. 
General von Gallwitz was to take over the command between 
the Vistula and the Orshitz, and push south as soon as he had 
concentrated his forces. It remained to be seen how far the 
German troops who were advancing into north Poland would be 
able to get. An offensive there would be the best way of 
helping the operation by the loth and 8th Armies and fore¬ 
stalling any coimter-attacks by the enemy. 

The '"Winter Battle" was inaugurated on the 7th of 
February, on which day General von Litzmann initiated 
operations. I did not find it easy to start the Army off on its 
task. The winter was cold. An exceptionally fierce snow¬ 
storm had been raging since the 4th or 5th of February ; roads 
and railways were buried, and it was difficult to get ahead off 
the beaten track. Snow-drifts, as high as a man, were suc¬ 
ceeded by bare places covered with thin ice. However, no 
alteration was made in the original scheme. The Russians had 
even greater difficulties to contend with, because their supply 
trains had been sent on ahead. 

Our troops were equipped for a winter campaign, and the 
transport had been put on runners, though these proved later 
to be impractical, for they could not be used on roads which 
were only covered with snow in places. 

After a few days the weather changed. The roads became 
impassable. Great pools of water covered the frozen ground 
off the roads and the surface of the marshes. It was lucky 
that by our wide encircling movement we captured provisions 
from the enemy's provision columns, for otherwise the whole 
operation would have had to be broken off through failure of 
supply. 
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The operation, like most operations, did not pass without 
friction, which prejudiced the strategical unity. 

On the 8th General Litzmann's troops took Johannisburg, 
and during the following days, their flank secured against any 
enemy movement from Osowiec, they pressed forward to 
Raigrod, where they met with strong opposition. An enemy 
attack from the direction of Osowiec was met and repulsed. 
At the same time the centre of the 8th Army, following close 
on the heels of the enemy, who were giving way along the whole 
front, was approaching Lyck. 

Both leaders and troops spared no effort to accelerate the 
advance, but progress was too slow for the strategic com¬ 
bination as a whole. Lyck, which was splendidly defended 
by the 3rd Siberian Corps, only fell on the morning of the 
14th. This corps escaped annihilation and withdrew vik 
Augustowo behind the marshes of the upper Bobr. 

After the fall of Lyck progress was rapid. By the night of 
the i6th-i7th General Litzmann was in Augustowo after 
further heavy fighting. 

In the meantime the enveloping movement of the loth 
Army had been completed. By the night of the loth- 
iith, after extraordinary forced marches and incredible 
efforts, the centre of this army, moving on the Tilsit-Kalwaria 
line, had reached the Insterburg-Kovno road near Wirballen, 
and when Lyck fell on the 14th the infantry columns were 
already due north of the great Augustowo Forest near Suwalki- 
Seiny. 

The retreating Russian Army was attacked vigorously in 
the flank and forced southwards. Those troops which had 
retired towards Kovno stood on our flank, and attacked us 
incessantly with a view to holding up our advance. It was 
in vain. They were thrown back on the Kovno-Olita line by 
the troops protecting the flank of the loth Army. 

Up to February i8th forces of the loth Army pushed on 
boldly along the northern edge of the forest to the vicinity of 
Grodno. Here they took up a position facing west with their 
rear close to the fortifications. This bold and venturesome 
movement cut off the enemy's retreat. Other German troops 
penetrated the forest from the north, and after the capture of 
Augustowo reached the Grodno Lipsk chaussee and the Bobr 
below Krasnybor, fighting ail the way. At Lipsk the ring 
was closed. 

The position of our troops before Grodno was exceedingly 
hazardous. On the 20th and 21st violent attacks were made 
from the fortress where the Russian reinforcements had assem- 

E 
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bled. The Russians made repeated attacks from the Augus* 
towo Forest, into which they had poured in their retreat. The 
German troops stood firm, though suffering heavy losses. 

It was a brilliant piece of work for the 2ist A.C., and its 
leader. General Fritz von Below, who afterwards made good 
as an Army Commander in the West, had reason to be proud 
of his troops and his own forcefulness. The Staff of the loth 
Army could claim a share of the glory with good conscience. 

A few days later the masses of Russian troops, surging in 
the Augustowo Forest and defending themselves desperately, 
surrendered. The battle was at an end. 


IV 

The tactical results of the winter campaign in Masuria were 
important: 110,000 prisoners and many hundred guns. The 
Russian loth Army had been annihilated, and Russia’s strength 
was once more perceptibly reduced. 

The original plan of operations had comprised an attack on 
Osowiec with the help of the heaviest possible direct fire. 
Part of the attacking armies had reached the upper Bobr, 
south of Augustowo, during the fighting in the forest, and 
were to have crossed the river, but did not succeed in getting 
through the marshes in spite of repeated and obstinate attempts. 
We wanted frost, but heavy rain continued to fall without 
ceasing. It was hardly possible to remain in the forest and 
marsh district. The upper Bobr could only be crossed by the 
existing causeways. The bridges had been destroyed. The 
3rd Silurian Corps which had escaped at Lyck offered a brave 
resistance, and the desperate stand of the Russians in the 
Augustowo Forest had given them time to strengthen the 
defences of the Grodno-Osowiec sector. 

Under these circumstances the order was given to dis¬ 
continue the attacks on the Bobr and Osowiec. 

At the same time the loth Army had received instructions 
to release forces which were urgently required farther west. 
The great Russian counter attacks had begun against our long 
flank on the southern frontier of West and East Prussia. 
Further, the Russians were keeping us busy to the north of 
the Niemen. The battle raged all round German territory 
east of the Vistula. 

Quiet reigned in the Polish bend of the Vistula. 

The Austrian Army’s offensive for the relief of Przemysl had 
been unsuccessful. The Russians very soon made counter- 
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attacks. Pr2em3rsl would have to be left to its fate. On the 
whole Eastern front we were nOw faced by the prospect of 
heavy Russian attacks. 


V 

The days from the gth to the nth of March witnessed a 
fresh success, for the newly-formed loth Russian Army suffered 
defeat. But the troops needed rest so much and the weather 
was so bad that the Army Command had reluctantly to decide 
to give up any idea of further attacks and have recourse to 
position warfare, especially as more troops had to be trans¬ 
ferred to the 8th Army and Gallwitz’s detachment. The left 
wing remained in the neighbourhood of Kalwarija-Mariampol- 
Pilwischki. About the middle of March the Russians hurled 
themselves against these positions, but a period of quiet 
gradually set in. 

The Russian attacks on the southern front became more 
and more determined and the fighting more and more violent. 
One morning the Chief of Staff of the 8th Army reported to 
me that the line of the 3rd Res. Div. had been pierced. How¬ 
ever, they managed to recover and hold fast, as the Russians 
relaxed their efforts. For a long time their situation and, of 
course, that of the force besieging Osowiec, were very critical. 
It was not imtil the arrival of the ist Landwehr Div. before 
Lomza early in March that our front was so strongly held 
that I was aMe to regard all danger eaist of the Pissa as 
past. 

The steadfastness of the troops, and especially the 3rd Res. 
Div., had resulted in a brilliant defensive victory. General 
von Scholtz took over command of this sector, and his 
sphere of command was subsequently extended as far as the 
&hkwa. 

Between the Pissa and the Orshitz the 37th Inf. Div. 
had gained ground in the direction of the Narew. Before 
long the Russians were considerably reinforced here. They 
attacked incessantly from Nowogrod, and, especially with the 
4th Siberian Corps, from Ostrolenka. The fighting became 
increasingly severe, and more and more of the troops who had 
taken part in the winter battle had to be transferred to this 
point. 

Owing to the character of the country, with its great 
stretches of marsh intersected by patches of forest and narrow 
defiles covered with scrappy pines, the fighting here was broken 
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Up into local actions. It placed heavy responsibility on the 
subordinate commands and officers of lower ranks Man fought 
with man. Though these local crises seemed interminable 
and the fighting dragged on into April, we were still over the 
frontier when it came to an end. 

After the middle of February fighting was in full swing west 
of the Orshitz also. General von Gallwitz strengthened the 
weak front to the west of Mlawa, and pushed forward up the 
Vistula as far as Plock. Meanwhile, the German reinforce¬ 
ments had taken up their positions on the Neidenburg-Willen- 
berg front, the left wing of Gallwitz's detachment. 

General von Gallwitz attacked on February 22nd, in the 
direction of Prasnysz, with portions of the 17th R.C., the ist 
R.C. and the 3rd Inf. Div. General von Morgen stormed this 
very strongly fortified town on the 24th, but on February 
27th, in face of an advance by the Siberian Corps, the attack 
had to be abandoned with very heavy losses on our side. 
General von Morgen retreated towards the Janow-Chorshele 
line, at the frontier. The Russians did not press on so hard 
to the north, but their attacks towards Mlawa were extremely 
vigorous. 

Up to March 7th the Russians attacked incessantly between 
Mlawa and Chorshele, and suffered very heavy losses, but in 
vain. 

In the meantime further reinforcements from the loth 
Army had reached General von Gallwitz and the right wing of 
the 8th Army. We were now strong enough to make a counter¬ 
attack on both sides of the Orshitz against the enemy, who 
had been weakened during the last few days by heavy 
losses. 

Our advance took place from the 8th to the 12th of March, 
and ceased north of Prasnysz. The Russians replied with 
heavy counter-attacks. On March i8th they taught our 
troops near Jednoroshetz that swamps are no sure protection 
against the enemy. 

At the end of March the fighting to the west of the Orshitz 
died down. We were able to release the 6th Cav. Div. west 
of the Orshitz; they were urgently needed north of the 
Pregel. 

Gallwitz’s detachment had achieved great successes: they 
had defended themselves against an enormous numerical 
superiority and even forced the enemy back. 

From the end of March and beginning of April onwards 
the troops on the whole of the southern front could at last enjoy 
the rest they longed for. 
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VI 

At the beginning of February the Russians were still on 
Prussian territory north-east of Tilsit, and we were justified 
in our desire to wrest this last small corner of German soil 
from the power of the enemy. The task was entrusted to 
the Landsturm forces stationed there, reinforced by some 
artillery. Tauroggen was seized on February i8th. 

The peace which reigned once more north of the Pregel was 
rudely broken on the 17th of March by an inroad near Memel 
and Tauroggen of a Russian force composed of home-defence 
and frontier-guard formations. They took us by surprise whilst 
we were still devoting all our attention to events elsewhere. 

The Russian horde advanced on Memel, which the Land¬ 
sturm forces abandoned. At the same time they took Tau¬ 
roggen and pushed on in the direction of Tilsit. The actions 
on the other fronts had used up the reserves. 

On March 21st Memel was freed, and on the 22nd three 
thousand people who had been carried off were recovered from 
the enemy. The Russians had wrought incredible havoc. 
Tauroggen fell on March 29th. The 6th Cav. Div. were trans¬ 
ferred to that district and from that time guarded it from the 
Lithuanian side of the frontier. 

East Prussia was once more free, and henceforth was spared 
any further enemy invasion. It was now possible to begin the 
work of reconstruction. 

Since the middle of February our Headquarters had been at 
Lotzen. These were hard days for me until the beginning of 
April. I had to abandon the hopes I had entertained of making 
immediate strategical use of the advantages gained by the 
winter battle. Tactically this battle had been successful, and 
that filled me with satisfaction. It was nice to know that the 
Grand Duke's heavy attack had been shattered, and that we 
stood everywhere on hostile soil. But we had taken but one 
step towards the final decision against Russia, and it was with 
that goal that my innermost thoughts and feelings were most 
concerned. The fearful losses of the Russians in East and 
West Prussia ought, later on, to help the operations in Galicia; 
the Russian losses had been extraordinarily heavy in com¬ 
parison with ours. Even Russia's enormous resources in man* 
power could not stand such a drain indefinitely. 

Whilst the fighting was still going on one of our most 
important tasks was the construction of rear positions. Along 
the whole of the eastern frontier of Prussia there arose a barbed- 
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wire zone as the first permanent element of the new positions. 
Numerous special battalions composed of poorly trained men 
unfit for labour or service in the field were sent there at my 
request. 

About this time General Headquarters ordered the number 
of regiments to a division in the West to be reduced from four 
to tlmee, so that a division now had nine battalions instead of 
twelve. We did the same on our front. In this way a larger 
number of strategical units was formed. Operations were thus 
facilitated, and no doubt this was a great advantage. 



THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN AGAINST RUSSIA, 1915 

I 

T he offensive undertaken by General von Conrad in 
January had been unsuccessful. Przemysl was not 
relieved and fell on March 19th. 

Whilst the attacks against German territory east of the 
Vistula abated early in April, the Grand Duke continued his 
offensive against the Austrian Army with the express purpose 
of descending on Hungary from the Carpathians and putting 
Austria-Hungary out of the war. 

In April the Headquarters Staff at Teschen considered the 
military situation of the Dual Monarchy to be extremely grave. 
Italy's attitude had become increasingly doubtful. She had 
refused all Austria-Hungary's extensive concessions, the neces¬ 
sity for which I myself had urged on General von Conrad, and 
was fairly caught in the net spread by the Entente. In spite 
of their superiority in numbers the latter needed additional 
forces to enable them to master us. It became more and more 
certain that we had to reckon on Italy entering the war on the 
side of our enemies. Austria-Hungary realized that she had 
to reinforce her troops on the Italian frontier considerably. 
The Serbian Army also seemed to require watching again. 

The more the Austrian Army was obliged to weaken itself 
in Hungary and Galicia, in favour of other fronts, the more 
severely would it feel a Russiain attack. 

About the middle of April the situation in the Carpathians 
became still more critical. General Boroevic's army was thrown 
back over the ridge, whilst farther east the Grerman Southern 
Army stood firm. The moment had arrived when help was 
absolutely necessary. We despatched the 25 th Res. Div., 
which was with the 9th Army awaiting the order, by rail. 
They arrived just in time to avert the worst disaster. The 
Commander-in-Chief in the East also gave up the 4th Division 
and a newly formed division to reinforce the Carpathian front. 
But, in spite of aU this, the situation there continued to be 
grave. We had to send reinforcements to the Serbian Front 
at the same time. These reinforcements afterwards joined 
General von Linsingen during his attack in May. 

The German General Staff now resolved to try and obtain a 
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decision against Russia. The plan was an ambitious one, and 
the very idea of weakening our forces in the West in spite of 
the critical situation there was a proof of their readiness to 
accept responsibility. 

Since the engagements round Ypres in November the 
fighting on the whole of the Western Front had developed into 
trench warfare. The cessation of the advance in France, the 
bending back of the right wing in September and the poor 
results of the fighting in Flanders had caused great depression 
in the Army in the West, and this had been deepened by the 
lack of ammunition. 

The future hopes of the Entente, were, for the moment, 
based on Russia alone. In England Kitchener's Army was in 
course of formation. This was a great creation of a distin¬ 
guished organizer. Of the 32 divisions the first 12 could be 
ready by May. The Entente's war industry was extending. 
The United States had been added to the number of their 
contractors. Although at first we were able to hinder the 
export of war materials from America by economic means, 
this could not have a lasting effect. In our great struggle this 
action on the part of the United States could only be inter¬ 
preted by us as evidence of favouritism towards our enemies. 
Her behaviour roused feelings of the greatest bitterness in us. 

It was to be expected that the German offensive against 
Russia would give rise to enemy attacks on the Western Front 
for her relief. 

General von Mackensen, with the newly-formed nth Army, 
which consisted principally of troops from the Western Front, 
received instructions early in May to attack and crush in the 
flank of the Russian armies, which were pursuing their offensive 
in the Carpathians with .supreme contempt of death. Field- 
Marshal Prince Leopold of Bavaria took command of the 9th 
Army, and well deserved this, the highest military rank. He 
readily put himself under Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, who 
was considerably junior to him in service. 

The Commander-in-Chief in the East received instructions 
to demonstrate on his front in order to pin down the enemy 
forces there. 


II 

In accordance with the instructions of G.H.Q. the 9th Army 
were now to attack at Skiemiewice. We had received a supply 
of gas and anticipated great tactical results from its use, as 
the Russians were not yet fully protected against gas. 
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This gas attack, which took place on May 2nd, was not 
a success. The wind was favourable, but the troops had not 
been properly instructed. The gas was emitted as intended, 
but the enemy were still firing in places and our own artillery 
did not co-operate as it should have done. The troops were 
not fond of gas ; the installation took too long and both officers 
and men disliked waiting with full gas containers in the trenches 
for the wind. 

An attack by the loth Army at Suwalki was a tactical 
success. 

At the beginning of April we had received from the Western 
Front the 3rd Cav. Div. and the Bavarian Cav. Division. 
These two divisions and the 6th Cav. Div., which was already 
stationed north of the Pregel, were to advance into Lithuania 
and Courland at the end of April, supported by the 6th, 36th, 
and 78th Res. Divisions. General von Lauenstein was placed 
in command here. 

On April 27th our march into Lithuania and Courland 
began. 

General von Lauenstein initiated the movement planned by 
the Commander-in-Chief in the East by marching in three 
columns on Shavli. On the evening of the 27th the 3rd Cav. 
Div. already stood south-east of the Tauroggen-Kielmy road 
not far from Skaudvile, whilst the Bavarian Cav. Div. had got 
to Rossieny. The 6th Cav. Div. had some hard fighting east 
of the frontier and had not made much progress by the 
27th. 

The enemy, whose main force had remained north-east of 
Tauroggen since the end of March, withdrew to Kielmy and 
escaped, as the 3rd Cav. Div. did not attack. On April 28th 
the Bavarian and the 3rd Cav. Div. were near Kielmy and to 
the east the 6th were near Worny. In two days 75 kilometres 
had been covered. On the 30th Chavli, which the Russians had 
set on fire, was occupied. The 6th and 3rd Cav. Divs. con¬ 
tinued the movement in the direction of Mitau, but were 
forced to withdraw behind the Windau, along the Mitau- 
Moscheiki railway. The 3rd Cav. Div. halted shortly after 
this and the Bavarian Cav. Div. came up with them. The 
two divisions then moved south-east from Shavli via Beissagola 
on Keidany. Here, however, the enemy's defence was stronger. 
They, therefore, yielded slowly before his pressure and retired 
behind the Dubissa in the direction of Kielmy. 

The Infantry Divisions had also carried out some extra¬ 
ordinary forced marches. The 36th Res. Div. was pushed 
forward to the lower Dubissa to act as cover against attacks 
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from Kovno, whilst the 78th and 6th Res. Div. had united 
near Shavli. 

The object of this daring enterprise had been attained. The 
Russians were visibly being reinforced. 

There now followed on an extended front on the Dubissa, 
from the mouth of the river up to Kielmy, round Shavli and 
to the north-west, a series of critical engagements which 
dragged on through May and June and proved most exhaust¬ 
ing for both leaders and men. In order to hold what we had 
gained and pin down the enemy further, we were obliged to 
bring up the 8th Cav. Div. of the 9th Army, the ist Res. Div. 
and 2nd Cav. Div. from Gallwitz’s Army Detachment and the 
weak Beckmann Division of the loth Army to the north of 
the Niemen. The forces thus increased were combined under 
one Army Command. General Otto von Below was appointed 
to this command and the army was given the name of the 
‘‘Niemen” Army. General von Scholtz was given the com¬ 
mand of the 8th Army in his place. 

We held the Dubissa line by hard fighting. As early as May 
we had to abandon Shavli to the enemy, and remained due 
south of it. Our cavalry stood on the banks of the Windau 
from Kurschany downwards as far as Hasenpot; every now 
and then their line was broken by the enemy, but in spite of 
that they held the line of the river. 

On the evening of May 7th the 3rd Cavalry Brigade took 
Libau. The town contained some important industrial estab¬ 
lishments, including one of the largest barbed wire factories 
in Russia. The fortress was not seriously defended. The 
weak garrison of 1,500 men surrendered when oiur troops forced 
their way in from the south and east. 


Ill 

In the early hours of May 2nd, General von Mackensen, in 
a well-prepared attack brilliantly carried out by the troops, 
broke through the Russian front on the middle Dunajec. 
During the next few days the second and third Russian lines 
were taken. After this the Russians withdrew from Hungary 
northwards over the ridge of the Carpathians. Hungary was 
freed and the pressure on the Austrian Army definitely relieved. 

It was high time, for Italy now entered the war. 

Her army numbered over 600,000 men besides the numerous 
formations in second line which were not intended to take part 
in the fighting immediately. This was an enormous accession 
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of Strength to the Entente. By September the total strength 
of the Italian front-line troops had already increased to 900,000 
men. 

General von Mackensen pressed forward unceasingly in the 
direction of Jaroslav on the San and stormed the bridgehead on 
May 15th. The neighbouring Austrian armies also attacked 
and gained ground to the north beyond Stryj. At the begin¬ 
ning of June Przemysl was again wrested from the Russians. 

North of the upper Vistula the Russians abandoned the 
Nida and withdrew towards the Vistula. General von Woyrsch 
was able, in mid-May, to advance as far as Kielce whilst keeping 
his left wing in position. 

The Russian armies between the Carpathians and the Pilica 
had thus been obliged to abandon their positions and lost 
heavily in so doing. But, speaking generally, the allies were 
only able to follow up with frontal attacks, although they 
made desperate endeavours to effect local encircling move¬ 
ments. The heaviest fighting always feU to the German 
troops. On June 22nd Lemberg was recovered, and soon 
afterwards Rava Ruska was stormed, and the Russians were 
forced to retreat still farther towards the Bug. They were 
simultaneously continuing their retreat down the Vistula in 
the direction of Lublin-Ivangorod. 

The frontal retreat of the Russian Army in Galicia, how¬ 
ever painful for them, did not result in any decisive military 
victory. They withdrew, fighting all the way, just as far as 
we could venture to advance, having regard to our commimica- 
tions. They were not yet fighting on their own soil, and thus 
could afiord to abandon large areas. Moreover, in these frontal 
engagements our losses were not inconsiderable. It remained 
to be seen whether other plans would not hold out better 
prospects. 

In theory the operations which we had contemplated after 
the winter campaign seemed more promising; that is, press 
forward along the Osowiec-Grodno line, a very strong tactical 
position in itself and presumably strongly held, and perhaps 
also past Lomza. We could not expect to overcome this 
resistance and the other difficulties which lay before us. It 
was with the deepest regret that I felt myself unable to agree 
to such an offensive even at the suggestion of General Head¬ 
quarters. 

It seemed more advisable, in the first instance, to take 
Kovno by a direct attack of the loth Army from the west, and 
a simultaneous enveloping movement by the Niemen Army 
from the north. Once this fortress had fallen, the comer stone 
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of the Russian defence on the Niemen, the road to Vilna, and 
to the rear of the Russian forces would be open. They would 
then have to retreat with all possible speed. 

In pursuance of this idea the Niemen Army was reinforced 
by the 41st Inf. Div., 76th R.D. and the 4th Cav. Div. of the 
8th Army. 

The attack on Kovno was facilitated by the fact that, in 
mid-May our line in these woods had been so far advanced 
that it was possible to bring our heaviest artillery into position. 
General Beckmann subsequently crossed the Niemen near 
Wilkowischki, where he was placed under the Command of the 
army of that name. 


IV 

In accordance with the instructions from General Head¬ 
quarters, preparations for the crossing of the Narew were now 
begun on the largest scale. Not only the 12th Army, but 
the right wing of the 8th Army also were got into position, so 
that the 12th Army should advance between the Vistula and the 
Schkwa with Pultusk-Roshan as their objective, and the 8th 
Army should reach the river between the Schkwa and the 
mouth of the Pissa. 

General von Gallwitz decided to make his first attack on 
either side of Prasnysz 

General von Scholtz attacked with the 75th Reserve 
Division and the loth Landwehr Division. 

In preparation for the attack we had concentrated, especially 
in the area of the 12th Army what was then for the Eastern 
Front a very large amount of heavy artillery. 

Both Armies began the attack on July 13th. Thanks to 
the careful organization by the Army Headquarters Staff, and 
the excellent spirit of the troops, it was entirely successful. 
On the 17th the Narew had been reached, whilst the right wing 
had arrived north-west of Novo Georgievsk. The Field- 
Marshal and I were present with the 12th Army and were 
most favourably impressed by both leaders and troops. The 
I2th Army, like the nth Army in West Galicia, had gained a 
great deal of ground in the first attack. Pultusk and Roshan 
were stormed on July 23rd. Ostrolenka was taken on August 
4th, and thus the crossing of the Narew on a wide front was 
secured. Other forces moved against Sieroc and Segershe so 
that as soon as these works were taken, Novo Georgievsk could 
be cut off from the north-east. 
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The Russians offered stubborn resistance everywhere and 
suffered very heavy losses. 

The 9th Army and General von Woyrsch's Detachment had 
also gone forward in the Polish bend of the Vistula. Woyrsch's 
Detachment had beaten the Russians on the Ushanka and at 
Radom, occupied Radom on July 19th, and forced the Russians 
to retreat behind the Vistula. As a consequence of this, on 
July 2ist the Russians north of the Pilica also retreated behind 
the Vistula and the outer defences of Warsaw. The 9th Army, 
which was still weak, now advanced to the attack of this 
position. Their further mission was to cut off Novo Georgievsk 
from the south. 

Between the upper Bug and the Vistula the allied armies 
gained further ground to the north in successive frontal attacks. 

Far from the great battlefield in Poland, the Niemen Army 
had also started an offensive in the middle of July and made 
great progress eastwards. 

The 9th, I2th, and 8th Armies continued to advance on the 
same lines as before and in the strength settled by General 
Headquarters. Preparations for the attack on Novo Georgievsk 
were begun. At the same time, we decided to take Kovno and 
let the Niemen Army continue its attack. Both good as far 
as they went. 


V 

As I had expected, the operations of the allied armies in 
Poland to the east of the Vistula meant purely frontal pressure 
on the enemy and incessant fighting. Repeated efforts to 
envelop the Russians ended in failure. The Russian armies 
were certainly kept on the move, but they escaped. They 
frequently made fierce counter-attacks with strong forces, and 
again and again took advantage of the many marshy areas in 
the neighbourhood of rivers and streams to rally and offer 
prolonged resistance. 

The supply and transport conditions became more unfavour¬ 
able from day to day, especially with the 12th Army, which 
was getting farther and farther away from its railheads. Com¬ 
munications with the rear were improved for the 8th Army 
after the capture of Lomza-Osowiec. It was then possible, 
but still very difficult, to send supplies from that side. What 
vehicles we had were principally employed in bringing up 
ammunition. In attack our exhausted infantry required more 
support from the artillery the farther east they got. As the 
distances increased, the difficulty in bringing up ammunition 
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increased proportionately. Thus the advance slowed down 
and lost its impetus. 

We built a branch line from Willenberg vi 4 Chorshele to 
Ostrolenka, and repaired the other lines as quickly as possible, 
but the lines of communication by road became ever longer and 
far exceeded the one hundred and twenty kilometres which we 
had regarded as the extreme limit. 

Operations continued in accordance with the plans of the 
General Staff. At the end of July Cholm and Lublin fell into 
our hands. Farther east we were not making much progress, 
and thus gave the Russians time to withdraw troops from the 
salient we were making in their line, and send them south to 
form a new front. 

The Russians facing the qth Army withdrew from the 
outer defences of Warsaw, and early in August from Warsaw 
itself. 

On August 5th the 9th Army occupied the capital of Poland. 
This army was taken out of our command and placed under 
the direct orders of General Headquarters. Field-Marshal 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria was, at the same time, put in com¬ 
mand of Woyrsch’s Detachment. 

The capture of Warsaw gave us special satisfaction. We 
had fought so hard for it in the autumn of 1914. In that 
campaign were laid the foundations of the present successes, 
of which the occupation of Warsaw was the sign and symbol. 

In the meantimes Sieroc and Segerxhe had fallen, also 
Dombe ; Novo Georgievsk had been invested on all sides. The 
capture of this fortress was entrusted by the Field-Marshal to 
General von Beseler. The troops of the 9th and 12th Armies 
investing Novo Georgievsk were placed under his command. 
He also received a considerable number of the heaviest Austro- 
Hungarian howitzers. 


VI 

The capture of Novo Georgievsk did not directly affect the 
progress of the operations. It was an independent operation, 
taking place in the rear of the armies pushing on eastwards. 
A mere investment of Novo Georgievsk would be enough to 
bring about its fall. The garrison of 80,000 could not hold 
out for long, since the condition of the fortifications was not 
good enough to withstand heavy high-angle fire. 

General von Beseler decided to attack the north-eastern 
forts. The Mlawa-Ciechanov-Nasielsk railway, which had been 
restored some time previously, indicated this side of the 
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enceinte. The artillery was brought up as soon as the railway 
had been completed as far as Nasielsk. 

On the 9th of August the investment was completed, and 
soon afterwards the artillery and ammunition supplies were 
established in position. By the middle of August the batteries 
were able to open fire. Under continuous fire the north¬ 
eastern works were stormed and taken. Then followed the 
attack along the whole front to the north of the Vistula. Our 
troops, which were mainly composed of Landsturm and Land- 
wehr forces, behaved extremely well, and Novo Georgievsk fell 
on August 19th. 

Soon afterwards His Majesty the Kaiser inspected the 
fortress and thanked the troops. The Field-Marshal and I 
were commanded to be present. I was thus able to see for 
myself the devastating effects of the heavy artillery fire and 
the poor construction of the works. 

The troops released by this event were sent to the loth 
Army, with the concurrence of G.H.Q., and this force thus 
received the reinforcements it required, unfortunately very 
late in the day. The heaviest batteries were to be sent against 
Grodno. Kovno had already fallen. 

By the end of August the Russian General-Government of 
Poland had fallen completely into the hands of the Allies. As 
before, Germany and Austria-Hungary divided its administra¬ 
tion. The Commander-in-Chief in the East had had the 
administration of occupied Poland in his hands since the autumn 
of 1914. He now made way for General von Beseler, and 
had more than enough administrative cares in the north-east 
instead. 

Novo Georgievsk will possibly prove the last ring-fortress to 
be taken after investment. Not that I believe in disarma¬ 
ment. The world will very soon learn its lesson in regard to 
that delusion. However much it may be regretted, mankind 
will never come to that. But the day of the ring-fortress is 
past. They cannot stand against modem artillery and its 
scale of munitionment, and must give place to something else. 
Land fortifications will still be necessary, but they will assume 
the character of fortified lines along the frontier. 


VII 

By degrees the I2th Army and the 8th Army, which was 
advancing on either side of the Narew against Lomza, had 
come up level with their inner wings on the Ostrolenka-Lapy 
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railway. South of the Bug Field-Marshal Prince Leopold's 
Army Group had moved forward to correspond. 

On August 9th Lomza was taken from the south-west. For 
some time past we had had a squadron of bombing aeroplanes 
at our disposal in East Prussia. The forts in which an enemy 
corps or army staff had its quarters were often bombed. Splen¬ 
did results had been reported. 

On August i8th Field-Marshal von Mackensen had arrived 
before Brest-Litovtk ; Prince Leopold of Bavaria was approach¬ 
ing the Bialoviesa Forest, and the 12th Army Bialystok, the 
former seat of the Prussian administration of New East Prussia. 
The 8th Army pressed forward towards Grodno in the narrow 
space between Bialystok and the Narew, so as to capture 
Osowiec from the south. This fortress was invested on August 
22nd. We had intended taking it from the east and north, yet 
we took it from the south. Such is war! 

In the latter days of August both armies continued the 
advance in a more north-easterly direction beyond the Bialy- 
stok-Osowiec line, the 12th Army marching north of Wolko- 
wysk, and the 8th Army on Grodno. The two southern army 
groups, after the occupation of Brest-Litovsk on August 25th- 
26th, marched on towards Pinsk and Baranovici. 

Early in September the 8th and 12th Armies reached the 
south-eastern outskirts of Grodno. In a fortnight’s time or so 
they were to be at Lida, north of the Niemen. 

For a time it looked as though G.H.Q. wished to suspend 
the advance in the East. They transferred large portions of 
Field-Marshal von Mackensen’s army, and later of the 12th 
and 8th Armies too. to the West and south Hungary. But they 
allowed the operations which had been begun after the taking 
of Kovno and our advance in Lithuania and Courland to take 
their course. 


VIII 

The storming of Kovno was a very bold stroke. In order 
to accomplish it troops had to be withdrawn from the centre 
and right wing of the loth Army, which already held a very 
long front. Only thus were we able to concentrate a com¬ 
paratively strong force for the attack west of Kovno. 

The reinforced 40th A.C., under General Litzmann, was to 
carry out the attack. The General was extremely impetuous 
and his influence on the men was very great. 

The attack on Kovno was rendered more difficult by the 
lack of the heaviest howitzers. Such as had been supplied 
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by G.H.Q. at the end of July had to be used at Novo Georgievsk. 
All we got was a few additional batteries, which could be 
brought into position by light railways and the range of which 
was only short. But we allowed no difficulties to deter us; 
by the end of August the railways were ready. I gave up my 
reserve ammunition for the heavy field howitzers. So at last, 
on August 8th, after much trouble, everything was ready and 
the attack could begin. No fortress has ever been attacked 
with such scanty material, but the troops entrusted with the 
work were inspired by the gallant spirit of their commander. 

At this time, as I mentioned before, the Russians were still 
close to the Vistula opposite Warsaw. 

On August 6th the infantry in the assembly positions had 
got up close, in order to obtain better artillery observations. 
On the 8th the bombardment began. During the next few 
days a number of strong positions had to be stormed. General 
Litzmann continued to work his way along the line of forts 
until the 15th. Luckily the Russians proved to be incapable 
of withstanding the fire of the heavy artillery. A fresh attack, 
by a company which had joined the other troops, succeeded 
on the 16th in breaking through the western line of forts. On 
the 17th General Litzmann crossed the Niemen and took the 
town and the eastern forts. The booty was not so great as 
at the taking of Novo Georgievsk, for it was not a case of 
storming a fortress which had been previously invested. The 
garrison had a way out in rear, and was in touch with the 
Russian forces on the east front. I have never been able to 
find out why that army did not help them, or whether the 
speedy fall of the works took it bv surprise. 

All the bridges, including the very important railway bridge, 
and also the tunnel on the east bank, had been destroyed, the 
latter, fortunately, not completely. It was soon restored. It 
was a vital matter for the troops that it should be put in 
working order again if the operations were to progress as we 
hoped. 

The town of Kovno was saved, with the exception of the 
factories ; these had been burned down and the p)opulation 
had fled. I had an opportunity of seeing how difficult it was 
for the troops to find billets without the co-operation of the 
inhabitants. 

Immediately after the taking of Kovno General von Eich- 
hom sent General Litzmann and his storm troops on towards 
the Wilna railway, and himself took the troops next in line 
across the Niemen. At the same time he directed the rest of 
the loth Army, the 21st A.C., under General von Hutier. to 

F 
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push on with Olita as their main objective, and lighter forces 
to advance through Augustowo Forest towards Grodno. These 
forces co-operated very closely with the advancing 8th Army, 
with which they were almost level. 

The centre and right wing of the loth Army advanced, but 
with heavy fighting. By August 26th the 21st A.C. had taken 
Olita. By the end of August the loth Army had crossed the 
Niemen and was slowly advancing towards the Grodno-Wilna 
railway. Before they reached the railway they met with very 
strong resistance, which was too much for them at first. 

The Russians had become nervous. They abandoned 
Grodno with amazing speed when the right wing of the loth 
Army, and more particularly the 8th Army, began their attack. 
On September ist General von Scholtz, with the 75th R.D., 
took the south-west forts of the town, and the town itself was 
occupied on the 2nd, after violent street fighting. But on the 
Kotra and its northern tributary from Lake Osjery, not far 
east of Grodno, he came up against strong enemy resistance. 

The siege artillery was no longer needed, and was placed 
at the disposal of G.H.Q. 

General von Gallwitz reached the Svislosz, fighting all the 
way. Prince Leopold of Bavaria's army group had traversed 
the Bialoviesa Forest, which, by the way, was not an impass¬ 
able swamp, but well provided with roads. Farther south the 
troops were still advancing on Pinsk. 


IX 

Up to that time the engagements of the Niemen Army 
during the months of July and August had only been directly 
connected with the main operations in so far as they had drawn 
enemy forces in their direction. From now onwards the associa¬ 
tion of these armies was to take a prominent part in the 
operations. 

Up to the middle of July the Niemen Army had held the 
line of the Dubissa to South-west of Shavli, and of the Wenta 
and Windau from Hasenpot down to the coast. At the 
beginning of the operations General von Below was ordered to 
make an enveloping attack on the strong enemy forces near 
Shavli, and, after securing his left against attack from the 
direction of Riga, to push east, north of Niemen. 

The communications of the Niemen Army were a difficult 
problem. The standard gauge railway stopped at Laugzargen, 
north-east of Tilsit, and Memel. The Niemen, although 
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navigable, could only be used to bring up supplies for the 
right wing of the army, and the traffic control was so poor that 
it could not be relied upon. Libau could only be used with the 
greatest caution as a supply base. At that time the Russian 
fleet and English submarines dominated the eastern part of 
the Baltic. 

When our plans for a large operation began to mature we 
had to develop a more complete network of railways. The 
shortest connection with the Russian railways ran from 
Memel to Prekuln, east of Libau. By the beginning of July 
the railway to Prekuln was completed and proved of inestim¬ 
able value. The Libau-Moscheiki railway was now patched 
up. Subsequently we also established a connection vik 
Koshedary, east of Kovno, with the network of railways in 
Lithuania. Finally we began the construction of the Taurog- 
gen-Radsiwilischki main line (south-east of Shavli). The 
wooden bridge over the Dubissa is said to have been a work 
of art. 

About the middle of July, after the arrival of the reinforce¬ 
ments which had been dispatched in June, the grouping of the 
Niemen Army was completed. The line of the Dubissa to 
Kielmy was not to be very strongly held. The ist R.C. was 
concentrated for attack between Kielmy and Shavli. The line 
of the Windau was lightly held to the point where a strong 
group was posted north of the Libau railway. Here there were 
two or three infantry and as many cavalry divisions. 

On July 14th General von Below crossed the Windau with 
the intention of enveloping the strong Russian forces near 
Shavli by an advance from the north in the direction of Mitau, 
and pressing forward from the south-east with the ist R.C. 
The weak centre was to be held back. Apparently the Rus¬ 
sians had not expected an attack, nor had they discovered 
this extension of the line to the north. In the direction of 
Okmjany they attacked the 6th R.D., advancing in the centre, 
and forced it to withdraw to the west. But their right flank 
was threatened to such an extent that they were unable to 
follow up this success. 

In the course of continuous fighting, which lasted until 
July 23rd, these operations, which became known as the 
**Battle of Shavli”, ended with the retreat of the 5th Russian 
Army beyond Shavli towards Ponieviesh. Portions of it got 
away, and the Gentian cavalry in their rear lacked fire-power. 
Ponieviesh was occupied by us on July 29th. On the left 
wing the cavalry reached out to the Bay of Riga and joined up 
with the infantry advancing on Mitau, which was taken on 
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August 1st. Farther south the Dubissa was crossed, and by 
July 29th the Kovno-Ponieviesh line had been occupied. 

On the day on which Kovno was taken the troops were on 
the banks of the Svienta and the Shara. Here there was a long 
stop, whilst the left wing pushed forward towards the Dvina. 
To the south of Riga the Russians were holding an important 
bridgehead, which was to be a thorn in our flesh for a long time 
to come. On the other hand, early in September the Dvina 
was reached between Uxkiill and Friedrichstadt, and the 
enemy thrown back to the opposite bank. 

Meanwhile the Russians had been reinforced. The weak 
forces of the Niemen Army were distributed over a very wide 
area, so that, for the time being, they were unable to advance 
farther without reinforcement. The rapid advance of this 
army showed that still more could be done if the forces had 
been stronger and better equipped, especially in regard to 
transport. 


X 

In the second half of August the idea of continuing opera¬ 
tions east of the Niemen had assumed more definite shape. 
The attack on the flank of the retreating army from Poland 
could only be carried out, if at all, in the direction of Kovno- 
Vilna-Minsk. This attack was to be carried out by the loth 
Army, whilst the 8th and 12th Armies and the Southern Army 
Groups were to keep up the pressure on the enemy. The 
Niemen Army was to continue its advance with Dvinsk as the 
objective, whilst a strong contingent of cavalry advanced 
towards the two railway lines mentioned above. 

According to this plan the Russian front facing the loth 
and Niemen Armies would be forced back through Vilna to 
Dvinsk, whilst the cavalry divisions advanced on Polotzk- 
Minsk. 

The question remained whether the operations would still 
be profitable now that the Russians had retreated so far to the 
east. There was no doubt that every day’s delay made the 
prospects less promising. It was clear that the loth Army 
needed reinforcements, and the troops which had been invest¬ 
ing Novo Georgievsk were employed for that purpose. 

The 8th and 12th Armies had closed in on each other during 
the operations, and we could withdraw divisions, in addition to 
those already earmarked for the West. They were conveyed 
to Kovno, and from thence they were assigned to the left wing 
of the loth or the right wing of the 8th Amy. 
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Meanwhile the loth Army had been heavily attacked from 
Vilna. The enemy had brought reinforcements from Poland 
to the north. In the hope of turning the enemy’s flank, the 
loth Army, like the troops it confronted, had been reinforced 
on the north in the direction of Vilkomir. The fighting was 
particularly heavy on the northern bank of the Vilia. We 
passed once more through a period of great anxiety. 

At last, on September 9th, the advance began. The Niemen 
Army made good progress towards Dvinsk-Jakobstadt. Near 
Uziany their right wing advanced along the Kovno-Dvinsk 
road and very soon drove the enemy back beyond Novo 
Alexandrovsk. The enemy made a stand at both bridgeheads 
and the fighting here was long and severe. 

The left wing of the loth Army, south of Vilkomir, made 
good progress on the first two days towards the Vilia above 
Vilna. Farther on, however, they were only able to force the 
Russians back across this river by degrees. 

It was now possible to bring up the cavalry divisions of the 
8th Army. The Vilna-Molodetchno-Polotzk railway near 
Smorgon and Vilieka and east of Glubokoie had been reached 
by the 14th, and the Russian right wing on the Vilia, north¬ 
east of Vilna, seriously threatened. The Orsha-Minsk railway 
was also cut in the neighbourhood of Borissoff. Here, as had 
so often occurred in the East, the cavalry found a new field 
for their activities. 

The loth Army made many efforts to transfer troops from 
their front to the left wing. Unluckily, the infantry divisions 
were not able to relieve the cavalry divisions quickly enough in 
their foremost positions. With their weak artillery they were 
unable permanently to hold Smorgon. The latter place was 
recaptured on the 19th by forces from Vilna after a plucky 
resistance on the part of the ist Cavalry Division. 

To the south of Dvinsk Russian reinforcements very soon 
made their appearance. From Lida and Slonim, however, they 
were able to wheel and effect a wholesale withdrawal in the direc¬ 
tion of Molodetchno with their infantry, and towards Dokschitzy 
with their cavalry. The great Russian frontal retreat out of 
Poland into West Russia had, unfortunately, progressed so 
far that their troops which had been brought up north were 
able to reach Vilna in time. The Russians were not able to 
hold VUna. The German offensive had still enough impetus 
to carry it to the region west of Smorgon, the western Beresina 
and the neighbourhood of Baranovici and Pinsk. 

During the gradual advance from Vilna on Smorgon, I saw 
clearly that the operations would have to be broken off. A 
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continuation of the movement was out of the question. In 
the long run it was impossible to keep the left wing of the 
loth Army so far forward in face of the hostile cavalry, which 
was pressing in increasing strength upon all sides to oppose 
our attempt to break through. We had to prepare our winter 
quarters and found good positions on the Vishniev-Narotch and 
Drysviaty Lakes line. 

The Russian flood surged against our new front, but the 
tempest gradually died down. Meanwhile the Austrian Army 
had attempted to execute an enveloping movement by breaking 
through north-east of Lutsk, but had been repulsed by a coun¬ 
ter-attack. Near Dvinsk the fighting continued for a long time. 
The Niemen Army still hoped to take the bridgehead. But 
the ammunition supply was so bad that an attack was out of 
the question, and therefore, at my desire, the battle was 
broken off. 

Quiet reigned along the front as far as the Carpathians. 

The summer campaign against Russia was at an end. The 
Russians had been defeated and their front forced back. The 
operations round Kovno had not met with any great success, 
as they started too late. Throughout the whole war we never 
succeeded, either on the Eastern or Western Front, in exploiting 
a big strategical break-through to the full. The one between 
Vilna and Dvinsk was nearest to succeeding. It showed that 
a strategical break-through only yields its full reward when it 
is followed up by a tactical envelopment. 

We had taken a further and great step towards the final 
overthrow of Russia. The Grand Duke, with his strong 
personality, resigned, and the Tsar placed himself at the head 
of the army. 

Our troops and their leaders had done their duty every¬ 
where, and the German soldier was justly convinced of his 
imquestionable superiority over the Russian. Numbers no 
longer had any terrors for him. 



THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF IN THE EAST AT KOVNO, 
OCTOBER, 1915, TO JULY, 1916 

THE PERIOD OF INACTIVITY 
I 

after the cessation of the fighting to the north of 
Arras in May, quiet reigned ever5rwhere on the Western 
^ Front throughout the summer of 1915. At the end of 
September the Entente started a powerful offensive near Loos 
and in Champagne. The troops which had been transferred 
from the East arrived just in time to support the defenders 
of the Western Front, who were holding out so gallantly, and 
avert a serious defeat. 

The Italians had attacked repeatedly, but without success. 
The Austrian Army fought well against Italy ; she was their 
hereditary foe, whereas the war against Russia aroused no 
national prejudices. 

The German and Austrian General Staffs had decided upon 
the conquest of Serbia. Bulgaria, a natural enemy of Serbia, 
and smarting under the loss of Macedonia, declared herself 
openly on our side. The taking of Warsaw had made a par¬ 
ticularly strong impression on her. The Bulgarian contribu¬ 
tion of twelve strong infantry divisions at once equalized the 
forces in the Balkans. Field-Marshal von Mackensen crossed 
the Danube at the beginning of October. By the beginning 
of December the Serbian campaign had brought us close to 
the Greek frontier. Consideration for Greece, the fatigue of 
the troops, and the state of the communications, perhaps also 
other political and military circumstances, unknown to me, 
prevented us from completing our operations with an attack 
on Salonica, where the first Entente troops were arriving to 
join in the fighting. The capture of Salonica would have 
considerably relieved our position in the Balkan Peninsula. 
It is clear to me, in the light of subsequent experience, that 
by such an operation we should not have gained even one 
Bulgarian for the Western Front. The English, French and 
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Serbians who afterwards occupied the Macedonian front would 
probably have fought against us in France. This consideration 
continued to weigh with us. The attack on Salonica was 
always a side-show, and must be regarded as such. 

Most of the German troops returned by degrees to the 
Danube. Austria-Hungary also had fresh troops at her dis¬ 
posal. The Serbian Army was severely defeated, though 
remnants of it escaped in the direction of Valona, and, owing 
to the high-handed action of France and England at Corfu, 
became once more a factor in the struggle to be feared by the 
Bulgarian soldier. They were transferred subsequently to 
Salonica, where they fought very creditably. 

The Entente found themselves forced to release troops for 
Macedonia from other theatres of war. They also had to 
abandon the idea of continuing the Gallipoli operations, which, 
thanks to German energy and the Mediterranean Division, had 
cost them very dearly. The position of the expeditionary 
force had now become too dangerous. Communication with 
Turkey was established by the defeat of Serbia and the alliance 
with Bulgaria. We were no longer obliged to smuggle our war 
material through Rumania ; it was possible to give Turkey 
direct assistance. The railway running to Constantinople was 
opened on January i6th. On January 8th and 9th the Entente 
troops evacuated the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

The blockade of the Straits was assured. If the enemy 
fleets, by occupying the Straits, had commanded the Black 
Sea, Russia could have been supplied with the war materials 
of which she stood in such need. The fighting in the East 
would then have assumed a much more serious character. 
The Entente would have had access to the rich corn supplies 
of South Russia and Rumania, and would have persuaded this 
kingdom to yield to their wishes even sooner than she actually 
did. 

Military operations in Asia Minor were a difficult matter. 
Turkey was entirely dependent on communications by road, 
whereas modem warfare requires communications either by 
rail or sea. The railway to the Caucasus had only just been 
begun between Angora and Sivas. The Bagdad railway, 
broken by the mountain chains of Taurus and Amanus, had 
not nearly reached the Tigris. Tunnels were in course of 
construction. 

Endeavours were made with some success, to use the 
Euphrates and the Tigris; but this made little difference to 
Ae general situation. German motor transport helped to 
improve matters. 
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Owing to the difficulties of communication, a campaign in 
Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia was doomed to failure so 
long as transport conditions were not improved. 

The military efficiency of the Turks in their frontier pro¬ 
vinces was still further limited by the fact that the Kurds and 
Armenians on the Caucasus frontier and the Arab tribes in 
Mesopotamia and Syria as far as Aden were hostile to them. 
Efforts to summon Tripoli and Benghasi to a Holy War were 
only partially successful. Our U boats brought them arms, 
and to a certain extent maintained communication between 
those districts and Turkey. 

An expedition against the Suez Canal in January-February, 
1915, was defeated. 

At the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris, England, with 
her maritime communications, advanced step by step towards 
Bagdad. It had been impossible for the Turks to prevent 
this. In December, 1915, fighting again took place round 
Kut-el-Amara below Bagdad, to which the English Expedi¬ 
tionary Force was, by this time, alarmingly close. 

The Turkish Army on the Caucasus frontier had been de¬ 
feated in the winter of 1914-15. They had been marking time 
since then. Nevertheless they had suffered a high rate of 
wastage, chiefly owing to typhus and frost-bite. The fighting 
on the Caucasian front did not bring us the relief we had hoped 
for, as regards Russia. 

Owing to the occupation of vast regions in the East, the 
opening of the Balkan Peninsular and our through communi¬ 
cations with Turkey, our economic situation had greatly 
improved. Rumania had become much more accommodating 
as regards the delivery of supplies, as she was unable to dispose 
of her materials elsewhere. The year 1915 ended with a dis¬ 
tinct advantage to us. We had strengthened our position for 
the coming year, but we did not by a long way get every¬ 
thing we could or ought to have expected from the home 
coimtry. 

Our enemies continued to increase their armaments. 

In England Kitchener's Army was developing. The greater 
part of it had, by this time, arrived on the Western Front. 
The English front had extended southwards and released 
French troops. Further divisions were being formed in 
England. Conscription had taken the place of volimtary 
recruiting. 

The French Army had kept up its original strength. The 
Serbian Army was being reorganized. Russia, to make good 
her losses, hstd made great inroads on her vast man-power. 
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The transformation of the peace-time industries of France, 
England, Japan and America had made decided progress. 

The year 1916 was certain to witness some terrific fighting. 

In order to get a better grasp of affairs and be in closer 
touch with the troops, we went to Kovno at the end of October. 
The offices of the General Staff were in the administrative 
building of the Military Government. 

Kovno is a typical Russian town, with low, mean, wooden 
houses and comparatively wide streets. From the hills which 
closely encircle the town there is an interesting view of the 
town and the confluence of the Niemen and the Vilia. Our 
work, of course, was not interrupted for a single day by the 
migration from Lotzen to Kovno. The necessary telephone 
connections were quickly made in the office, and the bare 
necessities in the way of furniture were improved upon. That 
this additional furniture was taken from other houses, which 
had been deserted by the inhabitants, could not be helped. 
War, alas ! is a rough trade. 


II 

The first task before us was to consolidate our front and 
endeavour to improve the living conditions for the armies. On 
our right wing Prince Leopold of Bavaria's Army Group was 
occupying the sector south of the Niemen as far as south of 
Pinsk. This Army Group and the C. in C. in the East himself 
were under our G.H.Q. To the south these troops linked up 
with the front line of the Austrian Army (with its G.H.Q. at 
Teschen), which had Linsingen's Army Group on its left wing 
and its right close to the Rumanian frontier. 

In the sphere of command of the C. in C. in the East the line 
of the I2th and 8th Armies had been so shortened that there 
was only room for one of them. The 12th extended from the 
Niemen to beyond the Lida-Molodetchno railway, the loth 
Army to the north as far as the Disna. Farther north again, 
the Scholtz Army Group had been formed under the general 
of that name, who had commanded the 8th Army. The left 
wing of the loth Army was on the banks of the Dvina, about 
half-way between Dvinsk and Jakobstadt. 

The northern part of the front and the coast defences were 
under General von Below. The Niemen Army, no longer 
entitled to that name, became the 8th Army. The Navy had 
taken up quarters in the naval port of Libau. The sphere of 
its command there had to be specially provided for. 
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Certain subordinate formations had to be fitted into this 
scheme for holding the front. A number of rearrangements 
on a large scale were necessary. The line had to be consoli¬ 
dated, and meanwhile other troops had to hold long stretches 
of front. Both these tasks taxed the strength of the men. The 
positions to be strengthened were generally those where the 
fighting had been fiercest. Points which it was impossible to 
hold were to be abandoned, but both commanders and troops 
resigned themselves to this course with great reluctance. 

The construction of trenches and billets, and indeed con¬ 
ditions at the front as a whole, suffered from the bad railway 
connections. The Russians had everywhere completely des¬ 
troyed the railways. The bridges over the Niemen and other 
large rivers had all been blown up, the railway stations burnt, 
the water supplies destroyed and the telegraph wires broken 
down. The railways had been torn up in places, and the 
sleepers and rails removed. The completion of the railway 
bridge near Kovno was of the greatest importance. It was 
possible to use it by the end of September, and for a long time 
it was the only channel for supplies to the loth and 12th 
Armies and the right wing of Scholtz’s Army Group. 

The northern network of railways joined the Memel line at 
Prekuln. The Russian railways in Lithuania and Courland 
had a surprisingly small capacity, even in peace time. The 
Prekuln-Memel line, moreover, was behind the times. It was 
a long time before any sort of regular service of three or four 
trains could be established on the line from Ponieviesh to 
Dvinsk. 

The branch line Ponieviesh-Uzjany-Sventziany had hardly 
been damaged, but it was quite inadequate. 

It was long after Christmas before traffic was made safe 
and comparatively regular on all the lines, so that at last the 
longed-for leave trains could be put on. 

By degrees the bridges across the Niemen were also com¬ 
pleted. The extension of the railways progressed; traffic 
became regular and conditions on the Eastern Front were 
regulated more satisfactorily. The new lines, the Tauroggen- 
Radsiwilischki and Shavli-Mitau sections were completed in 
May, and August, 1916, the line from Sventizany towards Lake 
Narotch not until later. Behind the front there arose a system 
of light railways, connecting up with this network of lines, for 
the direct supply of the troops. 

The roads in the districts occupied by the troops continued 
to be of great importance. The great main roads from Grodno 
to Lida, Kovno to Dvinsk, and Tauroggen to Mitau were put 
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into excellent repair. The other roads were repaired as far 
as possible. At the season when the snow was melting they 
were transformed in places into a slough in which horses were 
drowned if they happened to fall. 

Behind the front arose workshops for the repair of all kinds 
of war material. The numerous captured Russian machine- 
guns were altered to suit German ammunition in a specially 
erected factory. 

I was particularly concerned about the shelter and feeding 
of the men and horses. 

Hutments for men and horses had to be built farther 
behind the line. The troops became great experts at this 
work. Their artistic sense was displayed in decorative embel¬ 
lishments of birch-wood. 

Generally speaking, the provisioning of the troops proceeded 
pretty regularly. Rations were sometimes short with some of 
the troops, especially potatoes. 

The health of men and horses had my special attention. 
I went into both these subjects in detail with the officers 
responsible for them. It had also been difficult to look after the 
wounded during the advance, but conditions had now become 
somewhat easier. There still remained, however, a great deal 
to be done by the responsible authorities. We were spared 
the epidemics to which armies are liable ; only spotted fever 
occurred from time to time for a short period. 

The replacement of clothing, the provision of winter 
clothing and woollen wear, and the delivery of pit-props for 
the trenches were beset with many difficulties; I had to bring 
all my energies to bear. 

Behind the front and in the large towns soldiers* and 
officers* clubs were established from time to time ; we could 
not have enough of these. The soldiers* clubs in the East 
met a deeply-felt need; this was shown by the numbers who 
frequented them. The people at home gave me real assistance, 
and the women who came out to the soldiers* clubs did good 
work. 

The Niemen fortresses, Grodno and Kovno, as also Libau, 
were strengthened, and the former frontier lines maintained. 
They formed reserve positions. The labour available did not 
allow of any further measures. My ordinary duties in looking 
after the various armies were very considerably increased by 
the demands made by the military and home authorities in 
the occupied territories—not to speak of my duty to take care 
of the local population. I cheerfully undertook all these fresh 
duties and fimdy resolved to make a good job of them. 
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III 

The cotintry was in a devastated condition owing to the 
war, and order prevailed only where we had been in occupa¬ 
tion for some time. Some of the inhabitants had deliberately 
left before the retreating Russians ; others had been taken 
with them. The harvest had not been reaped, and it was 
impossible to imagine how cultivation was to be continued. 
There was no supreme authority. The Russian government 
officials, judges, administrative authorities, and nearly all 
secret intelligence agents had left the country. There were 
neither gendarmerie nor police, and the priests alone possessed 
a certain amount of influence. This denuded country had to 
live somehow. There was also a shortage of wood for fuel. 

The population, apart from the German portion, held 
aloof from us. Those in the German districts, especially the 
Balts, had welcomed our troops. The Letts were opportunists, 
and awaited events. The Lithuanians believed the hour of 
deliverance was at hand, and when the good times they anti¬ 
cipated did not materialize, owing to the cruel exigencies of 
war, they became suspicious once more, and turned against 
us. The Poles were hostile as they feared, quite justifiably, 
a pro-Lithuanian policy on our part. The White Ruthenians 
were of no account, as the Poles had robbed them of their 
nationality and given nothing in return. The Jew did not 
know what attitude to adopt, but he gave us no trouble, and 
we were at least able to converse with him, which was hardly 
ever possible with the Poles, Lithuanians and Letts. The 
language difficulties weighed heavily against us, and cannot 
be over-estimated. 

The first thing to be done was to secure peace and order 
behind the army and put an end to espionage. The country 
had to be made self-supporting, so that it might supply the 
army and our people at home. It had also to contribute to 
the equipment of troops and our requirements in war material. 
Our economic conditions, due to the enemy blockade, made 
this course an imperative duty. 

Agriculture had to be taken in hand as soon as possible. 
The time for the solution of political problems had not yet 
arrived. These matters were handed over to the Inspectors 
of the Lines-of-Communication, who were primarily con¬ 
cerned with the administration of the occupied territories. 

The Inspectors of the Lines-of-Communication were 
supplied wi^ q^ecial staffs for the administration ot the 
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country. These were under a chief administrator, who had 
special powers and a heavy responsibility to his L. of C. 
Inspector. 

Owing to the absence of any home administrative or legal 
machinery, our administration had a character of its own, 
which enabled it to withstand the storms of the revolution in 
November, 1918. 


IV 

The territory administered by the Commander-in-Chief in 
the East stretched southwards to parts of the Lines-of-Com- 
munication area of the Army Group under Field-Marshal 
Prince Leopold. These had formerly been the areas through 
which the 12th Army advanced and subsequently had its lines 
of communication. The Forest of Bialoviesa also came under 
the administration of the Commander-in-Chief in the East. 
Its organization followed the changes in the L. of C. areas, and 
the two developed side by side. Up to the end of 1915 and 
1916 the following administrative provinces had been created : 
Courland, Lithuania, Suwalki, Vilna, Grodno and Bialystok. 
This arrangement was changed later. Suwalki and Vilna 
were combined to form the administrative province of Vilna. 
At my desire, on my departure in July, 1916, the provinces 
of Vilna and Lithuania were combined under the administra¬ 
tion of Lithuania. In the first instance, Grodno was joined to 
Bialystok and in the autumn of 1917 all this enlarged district 
was incorporated in Lithuania. 

The chief administrators were responsible to the L. of C. 
Inspectors and the Commander-in-Chief in the East, in all 
respects, for the administration of the country. They had a 
body of officials under them corresponding to the economic 
section of my staff. 

The administrative provinces were divided into districts, 
often as large as a lines-of-communication area in the West. 
The onus of the administrative work, as regards its economic 
and agricultural aspects, lay on the District Commandant. 
He had nothing to do with the judicial system, which was 
parallel to his own. The District Commandants ranked with 
Town Commandants of the larger towns. 

Subordinated to the District Commandants were the 
Mayors of the small towns and the Area Presidents in the 
country, and under the latter were the Village Presidents. 
Attached to the District Commandants for the economic 
exploitation of the country were specialist agricultural officers, 
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whose duty was to supervise cultivation and estate manage¬ 
ment, and to take steps for increasing production and utilizing 
the harvest. Other officials assisted the Commandants in 
producing all kinds of raw material required for war purposes. 

The District Commandants had a body of gendarmerie for 
their police force. In the provinces they were formed into 
special gendarmerie detachments, and in the district under 
the Commander-in-Chief in the East they were formed into a 
corps. 

The government of the country included the administra¬ 
tion of justice which was so arranged as to fit in with the 
district organization. In each district there was a district 
court for the local population ; we had to create them, as there 
were none. The provincial courts were set up as a kind of 
higher court, perhaps unnecessarily. The High Court in 
Kovno was the final court of appeal. 

The functions of the Lines-of-Communication tribunals 
were in no way restricted by these District Courts. The courts 
worked well, both together and independently. 

The forestry service in the various provinces was outside 
the district organization. Inspectorates were created accord¬ 
ing to the forest areas, of which that at Bialoviesa became the 
best known. 


V 

To pacify the population and give material relief to the 
country, we made a beginning with the redemption of requisi¬ 
tion notes issued by the troops during operations. It was a 
difficult and complicated matter to carry through. From 
now on we paid for everything in cash. I wanted in that way 
to help the country and increase its productivity; in my view 
a very important matter. 

It was necessary for us to obtain control of the products 
of the soil, and to ensure the proper management of agriculture 
and full exploitation of the land. This was all the more diffi¬ 
cult, because the population was so small. 

In our anxiety to help the home country, and indeed under 
pressure, we attempted much in the way of cultivation. We 
took big estates under our own management. Motor-ploughs 
and agricultural machinery of all kinds were supplied. Seed 
was distributed. Army horses helped in the ploughing. The 
main thing, however, was to stimulate the interest of the 
local population by paying ready money and fixing fair prices. 

Moreover, the soil was, generally speaking, unproductive 
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and disappointed our hopes. It is not drained and cultivation 
can only be attempted late in the season. The varieties of 
seed were not selected with sufficient care. Artificial manure 
was imknown. The yields of hay and clover, rape-seed and 
flax were alone satisfactory. 

It was doubly necessary to exploit to the full the resources 
of the occupied territory, as the demands on the home cattle 
stocks were so great. Cattle had, of course, suffered severely 
owing to the war. A census had to be taken. It was a difficult 
business. Many were hidden in the cellars or driven into the 
forests, but we were gradually successful in our stock-taking, 
although there was no register. By degrees we got everything 
properly organized. 

The fishing rights of the numerous large lakes were leased. 
At Libau deep-sea fishing was organized. 

Everything that could be used for food was exploited to 
the fullest extent. 

The condition of the town population was desperate, and 
in the winter of 1915-16 we were compelled to draw on our 
military stores for the alleviation of distress. Later, the con¬ 
ditions improved considerably. 

The conscription of horses naturally lay in the hands of 
the military. The Lithuanian horse is small and strong; it 
possesses great powers of endurance, and its wants are few. 
It is therefore a very useful animal for military purposes. 

The country was bound to suffer severely as the result of 
the continuous heavy demands made upon it, especially the 
constant levies of horses and cattle. The political democratic 
agitators made it their business to add fuel to the flames. 

It would have been an absurdity to spare the area admin¬ 
istered by the Commander-in-Chief in the East, from false 
humanitarian reasons at the cost of our own country. 
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W HILE the Commander-in-Chief in the East was qmetly 
working for the welfare of the Army and the occupied 
territory, the war continued on its course. 

In November and December, 1915, our successes against 
Serbia and Montenegro had brought on the fourth Isonzo 
battle, and, about Christmas, the Russian offensive on the 
southern portion of the Austro-Hungarian front. This attack 
lasted into January of 1916. Both concluded in a successful 
resistance on the part of our Allies. 

The two General Staffs had now to make their plans for 
the campaign of 1916. Both were to attempt an offensive to 
bring about a decision. The German G.H.Q. proposed to 
attack at Verdun, while the Austro-Hungarian had in view 
an offensive against Italy from the Tyrol. 

This laid on the whole Eastern Front the obligation of 
giving up reserves and parrying the Russian attacks which 
could be anticipated with certainty. 

Strategically Verdun as the point of attack was well 
chosen. This fortress had always served as a particularly 
dangerous sallyport, which very seriously threatened our 
communications, as the autumn of 1918 disastrously proved. 

The attack began on February 21st and met with great 
success, especially during the early days, owing to the brilliant 
qualities of our men. The advantage, however, was insuffi¬ 
ciently exploited, and our advance soon came to a standstill. 
At the beginning of March the world was still under the 
impression that the Germans had won a victory at Verdun. 

The Tyrol offensive against Italy by the Austrian troops 
was only to begin at the end of April or early in May. Owing 
to the bad railway communications, preparation had to be 
made very early. 

To make the offensive against Verdun possible, heavy 
artillery had to be transferred from the German East Front 
to the West. Yielding to this demand led to a very serious 
weakening of the Eastern Front, i^ere the position was 
already critical on account of the great numeric^ superkuity 
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of the Russians, even if a decisive victory were won in Italy. 
But, in any case, the result of the war was not to be decided 
on the Italian Front. The decision could only come in the 
West, in France. And we should only be strong enough for a 
decision on that front when the Russians had been defeated. 

The Quadruple Alliance was on the defensive in the Balkans 
and Asia Minor. Only south of Bagdad Field-Marshall von der 
Goltz was preparing to attack the English at Kut-el-Amara. 

As a result of the evacuation of Gallipoli by the Entente, 
the position of Turkey was considerably improved. 

The Russian advance into Armenia, which in the spring of 
1916 led to the capture of Trebizond and Erzerum, was of no 
strategic value, and the Russians had no need to make any 
special effort. They held a more favourable position, and had 
great numerical superiority over the Turks. 

The English operations in Persia, Mesopotamia and the 
Peninsula of Sinai were, on the same principle, not directed to 
the destruction of the Turkish Army, but aimed at territorial 
acquisitions for the British World Empire. 


VII 

The German offensive at Verdun in March led to the fifth 
Isonzo Battle. This Italian attack, therefore, took place long 
before the contemplated Austro-Hungarian offensive. It was 
once more unsuccessful. 

The Russian Army also came on the scenes. Since the 
beginning of March rumours had been current of a proposed 
offensive against Vilna. A concentration of troops had been 
observed east of Smorgon. The Smorgon-Vilna direction 
seemed to be indicated. 

The Russian bombardment began on the i6th, not, how¬ 
ever, in the Smorgon region, as I expected, but on the narrow 
front between Lakes Narotch and Vischniev, on both sides of 
the Sventsiany-Postavy railway, and south-west of Dvinsk. 
The artillery duel was of unprecedented intensity for the 
Eastern Front. It was resumed on the 17th. On the i8th the 
infantry attacks began, and continued with intervals until the 
end of March. 

The Russian aim was to cut off our north wing in the 
direction of Kovno, and shatter it by attacks at other points. 
In the second stage, it was to be thrown back against the 
coast north of the Niemen. This plan was conceived on a 
grand^scale. 
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The first move in this pinching-out process was to cut a 
piece out of our front in the direction of Sventsiany by the 
two attacks from the Vischniev-Narotch sector and at Postavy. 
The front was wide and well chosen. Our reserves would have 
been insufficient to close up the gap. Besides, it was very 



Fig. 7. The Battle of Lake Narotch, March* 1916. 
difficult to rush them up to the line, owing to the bad railway 
connection with Lake Narotch. 

The attacks on the northern portion of our front were 
made from the south of Lake Drysviaty, near Widsy, and 
chiefly from the bridgeheads at Dvinsk and Jakobstadt. 

From the i8th to the 2ist of March the situation of the 
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10th Army was critical and the numerical superiority of the 
Russians overwhelming. On the 2ist they won a success on 
the narrow lake sector which affected us gravely, and even the 
attack west of Postavy was only stemmed with difficulty; 
everyone was strung up to the highest pitch of anxiety, wonder¬ 
ing what would happen next. But the Russians, whose offensive 
had led them into even heavier ground than we had, in and 
behind our positions, were exhausted, and when the Russian 
offensive again reached its highest pitch on March 26th, we 
had practically overcome the crisis. 

Scholtz’s Army Group and the 8th Army were also com¬ 
pelled to defend themselves at Vidsy against the massed 
attacks of the enemy. It did wonders. Farther north at 
Dvinsk the enemy made particularly determined attacks. 
The front was particularly thin at Jakobstadt, but the West 
Prussian regiments there did their duty. 

The attacks of the enemy collapsed. The Russian offensive 
was petering out by the end of March. As has been truly 
said, without exaggeration, it had been choked in "swamp 
and blood." The losses suffered by the Russians had been 
extraordinarily heavy. 

Our thin lines, manned by well-trained and brave troops, 
with their proper quota of officers, had triumphed over the 
massed attacks of the badly-trained Russian Army. The 
efforts of our troops had been very strenuous owing to the 
swampy ground and wet and cold weather. 

The front of the Commander-in-Chief in the East had 
survived its first great defensive action. At the beginning of 
April things quietened down. 

On April 28th, in a vigorous operation, carefully prepared 
by powerful artillery, the loth Army recaptured the lost 
ground between Lake Narotch and Lake Vischniev. 

We reckoned on a continuation of the great Russian 
offensive. The armies were organized accordingly and reserves 
held in readiness. By order of G.H.Q. certain German divisions 
with the Austro-Hungarian Army were sent to us. 

At the end of May His Majesty visited us. The Kaiser 
went over the whole of the area imder the Commander-in- 
Chief in the East. The Field-Marshal and I accompanined 
him. 

At the beginning of June we celebrated the victory of our 
Fleet in the Sl^er Rack battle, another of those great achieve¬ 
ments in the wax which influenced the attitude of the neutral 
States. But our rejoicings were damped by our losses, whidfi 
turned out to be heavier than at first reported. 
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VIII 

I had followed the doings of our Navy with much interest. 
In peace time we had set great store by it. Now, as a lighting 
weapon side by side with the Army, it had to fight for victory 
to save us from strangulation by England. The Mediterranean 
Division went to Constantinople. After the successful 
Japanese attack on Kiao-chau, whose garrison put up a 
brave fight, our cruiser-squadron in East Asia and the Southern 
Pacific was left without any support and compelled to return 
to the home harbours. The battle of Coronel on November ist, 
and that of the Falkland Islands on December 3rd, 1914, 
mark the victory, distress and extinction of our cruiser 
squadron. These battles fill every German heart with pride 
and sorrow. 

Our cruisers and auxiliary cruisers had sown enemy waters 
with mines, and from time to time even made the high seas 
dangerous to the enemy. They brought fresh laurels to German 
valour, but were unable to accomplish anything decisive. All 
the same, their deeds were not in vain, for they will ever be a 
source of pride to the Germans. 

The Mediterranean division in the Bosphorus was, on the 
whole, doomed to inactivity, after the Entente had given up 
the attack on Constantinople. The enemy had a great superi¬ 
ority in the Black and Mediterranean Seas, ^e Austro- 
Hungarian Navy was not very enterprising. After Italy’s 
declaration of war, it made only a few unimportant raids along 
the east coast of that country. In the Baltic the fighting 
strength on each side was such as to enable us to maintain 
our merchant service. This was of paramount importance to 
us on account of the importation of iron ore from Sweden. 
In addition to this the Fleet practised in the West Baltic. 

The bulk of our Fleet was in the North Sea protected by 
our bases at the mouth of the Elbe, Heligoland and Wilhelms- 
haven. We ought to have sought a decisive battle at the 
beginning of the war. This, indeed, was the desire of Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz, though he did not sufficiently insist 
upon it. Only by this means could we hope to defeat the 
enemy plans, of which we had no clear idea. 

England avoided battle, though the British had every¬ 
thing to gain by venturing upon it. Tradition, her strength 
and the war situation should have urged her to it. The reasons 
put forward, such as the dearth of docks on the East Coast, 
to enable her to efiect swift repairs after battle, are not 
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convincing. It is not to the credit of England's proud Navy that 
she refrained from giving battle. 

The naval action in the Heligoland Bight on August 28th, 

1914, was of no strategical importance. Our cruisers were 
attracted by the love of adventure. Our Fleet was more 
enterprising than that of the enemy. We bombarded the 
English coast that had not been attacked for centuries. The 
battle off the Dogger Bank on January 24th was the result of 
such an attack. 

Our naval policy of compelling the English to give battle 
as near our coasts as possible was pursued more definitely 
when Admiral Scheer assumed command of the Fleet. On 
May 31st, 1916, he successfully achieved his end. He was not 
afraid, although far from all our naval bases. 

Meanwhile the submarine warfare on enemy ships within 
a certain zone round England began on February 4th, 1915. 
At the time this was against the advice of Admiral von Tirpitz, 
who considered such a plan premature. We had a very small 
number of submarines; I do not know why. The submarine 
campaign did not materialize, as for political reasons it was 
directed exclusively against enemy merchant ships. Further 
restrictions soon followed that entirely crippled it. 

After the sinking of the Lusitania it fell into abeyance for 
the time, but was revived for a short time from November, 

1915, to February, 1916. After the sinking of the Sussex on 
March 24th, 1916, Germany declared her intention of prose¬ 
cuting the campaign only according to the rules of the 
Prize Court. The U boat warfare was thereupon sus¬ 
pended. 

In their fear of submarine warfare, our enemies did not 
hesitate to call the U boat a weapon the use of which was 
contrary to international law and humane principles : yet we 
were undoubtedly within our rights, as far as the submarine 
war was concerned, in adopting such measures as we con¬ 
sidered necessary to serve our purpose in the war, so long as 
they were in accordance with the laws of humanity, and 
showed due regard for neutrals. 

We found the right solution, and no criticism can make 
any difference, as the future will prove. 

At the very beginning of the war, England, in total dis¬ 
regard of International Law, started the war of starvation 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary. Step by step, and of 
set purpose, the English Government, by Orders in Council 
and other economic and military decrees, suppressed all direct 
traffic to the German harbours, all imports through neutral 
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countries, and even the import of the products of neutral 
countries into Germany. 

The trump card was the proclamation of the North Sea as 
a "War Zone” on November 2nd, 1914. The northern 
approaches to the North Sea were thereby completely cut off, 
and the neutral trading vessels were compelled to go through 
the Channel, close to the English coast, and could then only 
proceed on one track, right across the North Sea. In the famous 
Order in Council of March nth, 1915, England declared her 
intention of seizing all ships entering or leaving Germany. All 
goods intended for Germany, or exported from there, as well 
as all goods in German ownership, or of German origin, even 
if the property of neutrals, could henceforward be taken from 
neutral ships. 

This was another unexampled instance of putting might 
before right. England justified herself by declaring this pro¬ 
cedure to be an act of reprisal against the submarine warfare 
commenced in February, 1915. This defence fell to the ground 
when Germany, after the Sussex case, formally renounced 
submarine warfare. 

By Order in Council of June 7th, 1916, England finally 
abandoned the Declaration of London. The violation of 
International Law was to be made legal and valid ! 

We in the East also felt the effects of England’s continued 
violation of International Law. In the long run it was bound 
to help the cause of the Entente, as the United States, both 
before and after her entry into the war, had given her sanction, 
and the neutrals of Europe were in England’s power. 


IX 

The German attack at Verdun led to no decisive result. 
By May it bore the stamp of the first great battle of attrition, 
in which the struggle for victory means feeding the fighting 
line with a continuous mass of men and materials. The other 
parts of the Western Front were inactive. 

On May 15th, the Austro-Hungarian offensive against 
Italy had at length begun, and at first was brilhantly success¬ 
ful and brought our Allies to the Asiago-Arsiero line. But by 
the end of the month it was clear that the operation had lost 
its impetus. All was quiet on the Macedonian and Turkish 
Fronts, except for the fighting in Mesopotamia. Kut-el- 
Amara was taken towards the end of April, but'Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz who had prepared the way for this victory, did 
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not live to see it. He died of spotted fever shortly before the 
attack. 

The Entente were planning a powerful assault on their 
most formidable enemy—the German Army. In the West 
there was to be the offensive on the Somme. In the East the 
Russians were to start on offensive, with Baranovici, Smorgon 
and Riga as its critical points. 

At first much larger reserves were concentrated behind the 
selected sectors of the German Front than in the Lutsk and 
Bukovina sectors. 

Russia's amazing victories over the Austro-Hungarian 
troops induced her to abandon her proposed offensive in the 
East, except for the move in the direction of Baranovici, and 
concentrate all her efforts against Austria-Hungary. The 
more the German Front proved itself inviolable, the more 
eagerly did the Russians turn from it to hurl themselves 
against their weaker foe, the Austro-Hungarian Army between 
the Pripet and the Carpathians. The front of the Commander- 
in-Chie£ in the East was therefore denuded as occasion required, 
in order to bolster up the fronts farther south. 

The previous arrangements between the two General 
Staffs had been good enough for periods of inactivity, but 
never contemplated such a situation as developed out of the 
Russian offensive. It was now imperative to act quickly. 
Reference to the two G.H.Q.’s in Charleville or Pless and 
Teschen might mean a loss of time that could never be recovered. 
A wholesale change—such as war is constantly calling for— 
was what was required, and that meant that the Commander- 
in-Chief in the East would have to take over the command of 
the whole Eastern Front from the Gulf of Riga to the Car¬ 
pathians. But bitter experience was needed before this 
change was effected. In the first place the Austrian General 
Staff jealously maintained the Austrian point of view of not 
letting Germany's military predominance become apparent. 
Germany, on the other hand, considered military necessities 
and notUng else. 

On June 4th the Russian offensive against the Austro- 
Hungarian Front east of Lutsk, at Tamopol and immediately 
north of t^e Dniester began. 

Their attacks were carried out though the Russians had no 
decisive superiority in numbers. In the neighbourhood of 
Tamopol they were completely repulsed by the Army of 
General Coimt von Bothmer who had taken over the com¬ 
mand of the German Southern Army in succession to General 
von Linsingen, but they broke through in the two other places 
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and vmn a complete victory. At both points they penetrated 
deep into the Austro-Hungarian positions. Things were all 
the more critical because the Austrians had shown such small 
powers of resistance that at one blow the whole Eastern Front 
was in dire jeopardy. We immediately started divisions on 
the southward mar^. Our G.H.Q. also withdrew divisions 
from the West. Austria gradually broke off the Italian offen¬ 
sive and sent troops to the Eastern Front. 

The Italian Army now started a counter-offensive in the 
Tyrol. The face of the war had changed completely. Not 
much later the opening of the Somme battle and Rumania's 
declaration of war were to make our position still more un¬ 
favourable. 

Thanks to the failure of the Austrian defence, the Russian 
offensive at Lutsk made rapid progress, and following the 
railway to Kowel, soon reached the Stochod. The first German 
reinforcements became involved in the retreat. A new German 
front was gradually created on the Stochod on both sides of 
the railway. It was in touch with the Austrian troops who 
were still holding the Styr. The Russians had not followed up 
very smartly in a westerly direction, although a great victory 
was beckoning them. They had too few reserves at hand to 
make full use of their opportunity. 

At Saturtzky and Kisielin, some way west of the Stochod, 
the beaten Austrian Army was able to collect its remnants. 
The arrival of further reserves strengthened the front on both 
sides of the Kowel-Lutsk railway. They came up with the 
4th Army farther south, and somewhere near Gorochow 
formed a strong counter-offensive group behind the Austrian 
wing retreating to the south-west. 

The counter-attacks of the German troops during the 
latter half of June and early part of July obtained only local 
successes. The Russian offensive on the Dniester had broken 
through the Austrian divisions under General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin in the Okna (east of Zaleszsyki)-Sniatin direction, and 
south of the river soon gained a lot of ground. Czemowitz 
fell. By the end of June the Russians had reached a line from 
the Dniester, through Tlumacz, to Kolomea and Kimpolung, 
and were pushing on towards the Carpathian passes. 

The Austrian front south of the Dniester, originally a very 
short one between the river and the Rumanian frontier, had 
now become very much longer, and this long new line was, of 
tourse, now correspondingly thin. Even all the fresh divisions 
that were thrown in were hardly sufficient to hold the front. 
In these circumstances counter-attacks were inadvisable. 
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They were attempted by our troops all the same, but remained 
without result. Owing to the complete failure of our Allies 
south of the Dniester, General von Bothner saw himself com¬ 
pelled at the beginning of July to withdraw his right wing 
from Buczacz as far as the mouth of the Koropiec. Thanks 
to the excellent influence of our army on the Austrian troops 
with it, all the Russian attacks had been beaten off. 

A violent Russian attack, delivered against Wo}n:sch’s 
Army Group on June 13th, collapsed completely after extra¬ 
ordinarily severe fighting. 

At that time we were anticipating an attack on Smorgon, 
or, as now seemed more probable, on the old battlefields of 
March, and at Riga. At these points the Russians were still 
in very great strength. 

Our anxiety increased with the progress of events. In the 
first place, the Russian forces on our front had not been 
noticeably reduced. They meant to obtain a decision on the 
Austrian Front, but had such large reserves at their disposal 
that they could attack us in force as well, and thereby prevent 
us from sending further help to the south. 

In the middle of July, after severe fighting, in which the 
Austrian troops had again shown only slight resisting power, 
they prevented the Germans from developing their initial 
successes in the Lutsk salient. They pushed forwards south¬ 
west to the Styr. General von Boehm-Ermolli found himself 
compelled to withdraw his left wing and centre to the frontier 
of Galicia. But in the Lutsk salient the Russian offensive was 
held up. 

The enemy gained still more groimd south of the Dniester 
in the direction of the Carpathians. 

While all this was taking place at the two main points of 
attack, the Russians embarked on a violent onslaught on the 
front of the Commander-in-Chief in the East, between Lakes 
Narotch and Vischniev, at Smorgon, north-east and south of 
Baranovici, and on von Linsingen’s Army Group in the bend 
of the Styr. General Bothmer was also engaged. 

In July a terrible struggle was raging on the Eastern 
Front, while in the West, England and France were gaining then- 
first successes on the Somme. We managed to hold out against 
the attacks, and beat them off in battles lasting many days. 

The line of Woyrsch’s Group was successfully forced at the 
point where it was held by Austro-Hungarian troops. To fill 
the gap we threw in all our carefully hoarded reserves. They 
held their ground, and from July 8th onwards the battle here 
died do-wn. 
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The Russian offensive at the bend of the Styr, north of 
Lutsk, was completely successful. The Austro-Hungarian 
troops let their lines be broken through in several places. The 
German units that had been sent to help were once more in a 
critical position, and on July 7th General von Linsingen was 
compelled to withdraw his left wing behind the Stochod. The 
right wing of Field-Marshal Prince Leopold of Bavaria’s 
Army Group—^part of Gronau’s Group, south of the Pripet— 
had to retire also. 

This was one of the greatest crises on the Eastern Front. 
We had little hope that the Austro-Hungarian troops would 
be able to hold the line of the Stochod, which was unfortified. 

On July i6th, the Russians, in enormous force, poured 
out from the Riga bridgehead west of the Dvina and gained 
ground at once. 

We went through a terrible time until the crisis here was 
overcome, thanks to the valour of the troops and the careful 
handling of affairs by the Headquarters Staff of the 8th Army, 
who were compelled to use single battalions and batteries as 
reserves. 

These battles were not yet over at the end of July, when 
there were sure indications that the attacks at Baranovici and 
along the whole course of the Stochod would be resumed. 
Farther south we knew that General von Boehm-Ermolli was 
also now expecting an attack at Brody, that the Russians 
were continuing their offensive between the Dniester and the 
Carpathians in full strength, and that they were gaining groimd 
towards the crest of the ridge. 

It was clear that the Russians were gathering strength for 
another mighty blow, while we were still bleeding from many 
wounds on the Somme, and the Austro-Himgarian troops were 
being hard pressed on the Italian Front. Storms were threaten¬ 
ing, and our nerves were strung to the highest pitch. 


X 

Before the end of June the Field-Marshal and I were 
summoned to Pless to give our views on the position in the 
East. It could only be described as very grave. Of course we 
came back to the question of the Single Command, and in 
this connection we emphasized the necessity of extending the 
process of mixing German troops with the Austro-Hungarian 
units. Also, Austro-Hungarian troops could be used on the 
quieter parts of the Commander-in-Chief in the East's Front. 
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We urged very strongly that the Austro-Hungarian troops, 
especially the infantry, should be trained on really modem 
lines. 

The journey to Pless was fruitless as regards any settle¬ 
ment of the command question, for the opposition was still 
too great. But G.H.Q. decided to form three divisions for the 
Austro-Hungarian Front from troops taken from the Western 
and Eastern Fronts. These were to be ready in Poland for 
use about the beginning of August. The desired interchange 
of German and Austro-Hungarian troops was begun. 

On July 27th, we were again summoned to Pless. The 
news of the fall of Brody, which reached us that day, induced 
the Austro-Hungarian General Staff to modify their attitude 
to a certain extent. They agreed to let Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg take over command of the whole front as far as 
south of Brody. The Austrians could not yet make up their 
minds to go the whole way, but still the new arrangement 
offered such considerable advantages that I regarded it as a 
great step in the right direction. 

We then returned to Kovno, where I said farewell to the 
place in which I had spent a happy period of quiet work, and 
latterly lived through such critical hours. I left many loyal 
colleagues behind me in the administrative services. The 
military staff remained unchanged. General von Eichhora, 
while retaining his command of the loth Army, took over the 
command of ^holtz’s Army Group and the 8th Army. The 
12 th Army was assigned to the command of Field-Marshal 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria. 



THE EXTENDED COMMAND ON THE EAST 
FRONT, AUGUST, 1916. 

I 

O N the 3rd or 4th of August we were in Kowel, the head¬ 
quarters of General von Linsingen. Here I also saw 
General von Bemhardi, who commanded the sector 
along and between the railway connecting Kowel, Lutsk and 
Sarny. 

TTie East Front had passed through another critical period. 
The terrific Russian offensive had burst on us, and the end 
of the fighting could not be foreseen. We were heavily engaged, 
and there was small hope of relief. There were too many 
troops of the oldest classes on the Eastern Front, and we did 
not like to place such men in the hottest corners. 

While the attacks at Riga were dying down, the Russians 
resumed their offensive on July 23rd, north of Baranovici. 
Their attack, carried out with great violence on the 25th and 
27th, remained without result. 

The actions on the front of von Linsingen*s Army Group 
had been continued into the second half of July. They never 
actually came to an end. The strain on this group was severe. 
The front was not firm. 

On the 28th of July the big Russian offensive on the 
Stochod had begun, and continued with unprecedented 
violence until the evening of August ist. The Russians had 
assembled enormously superior numbers, and continuously fed 
their line regardless of losses. At several points there had been 
very critical moments. But we threw everything into the 
scale, and the front held. 

The fighting had extended northwards and involved 
Gronau*s Army Group, which, in spite of the fact that their 
strength was inadequate for so extended a front, put up a 
strong defence with exemplary coolness. 

There was no doubt that, despite their terrific losses, the 
Russians would soon resume their offensive and continue it 
for some time. They had plenty of men, but used them reck¬ 
lessly, and such tactics promised no success, even against 
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our thin lines. The Staff of the Army Group hoped to remain 
master of the situation. 

In the evening we were at Wladimir-Wolynsk, the head¬ 
quarters of the Austro-Hungarian 4th Army, which was in 
General von Linsingen's command. March-Battalions, as a 
guard of honour for the Field-Marshal, lined the route from 
the station to the mess. The men made a very favourable 
impression upon us. 

Next morning we were in Lemberg, the headquarters of 
the 2nd Austro-Hungarian Army. In General von Boehm- 
Ermolli and his Chief of Staff, General Bardolph, we found 
two very shrewd and clear-sighted soldiers, with whom it was 
a pleasure for our services to work. They had no illusions 
about the low powers of resistance of their troops. 

At the end of July, after the Russian attacks, the Army 
had been withdrawn west of Brody and the upper Sereth. 
Both officers were delighted to hear that a mixed German 
division could be put at their disposal for use in the immediate 
future. In spite of our strong positions, we anticipated a 
critical situation in view of the imminent Russian offensive, 
as we could not possibly send reserves up in time. 

In Lemberg I also had a few words with General von 
Seekt, who took a serious view of the position of the Archduke 
Charles* Group, especially south of the Dniester. 

The Russians had thrust hard against the line west of 
Tlumacz-Ottynia, and in places reached the crest of the 
Carpathians between the Tartar Pass and the frontier of 
Rumania. 

The fate of the Archduke Charles* Group was a matter of 
life and death to us. The grave position in which it stood was 
naturally of the greatest concern to us. If this group retired 
any farther south of the Dniester the left wing, and then the 
right, of the extended Eastern Front would be carried back 
with it. We had continually to allow for the situation of this 
Group. The ist Infantry Division, which had already fought 
in the Carpathians in the winter of 1915, was now, by order of 
our G.H.Q., on its way through Hungary to this sector. 

On the return journey to Brest-Litovsk, where we intended 
to remain for the present in our train, we discussed matters 
with General von der Marwitz and General Litzmann, who 
now commanded mixed German and Austro-Hungarian 
troops in Linsingen*s Army Group. They regarded their 
position, if the Russians resumed their attacks—and this they 
anticipated—as very grave, basing their fears on their experi¬ 
ences in recent actions. 
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We heard the same story everywhere. The situation in the 
East remained as critical as ever. 

1 had set myself the double task of consolidating the front 
and training the troops of the Austro-Hungarian Army. 
What measure of success I should have was doubtful. 


II 

Our headquarters in the train in Brest-Litovsk station was 
an5rthing but ideal. I decided, therefore, to leave the train as 
soon as possible, and made arrangements for our headquarters 
to be established in the citadel. 

German troops were needed to stiffen the Austro-Hungarian 
Front. The heavy attack south of Riga had just been repulsed, 
but it was quite likely to be renewed. 

We relecised a few cavalry regiments, a mixed division, 
about three battalions strong, and some batteries under 
General Melior. We had already promised these to the Austro- 
Hungarian Army and they were immediately dispatched. 
Our G.H.Q. had further forces at its disposal for use in the 
East. The Turkish 15th Corps was coming. The German 
G.H.Q. intended to strengthen Linsingen’s Group with this 
Corps. Subsequently these Turks fought well with the German 
Southern Army, although they had to learn and practise what 
to them were entirely novel methods of warfare. 

The Russians had by this time intensified their pressure in 
Wolhynia and East Galicia, and brought up fresh forces to 
these points. Even in the first half of August their attacks 
here were resumed. 

On the 8th and 9th of August they again attacked Linsin¬ 
gen’s Group and the right wing of Gronau’s Group along their 
whole front and were repulsed. Severe fighting was still in 
progress, especially along the Stochod east and north-east of 
Kowel. The Russians succeeded in gaining a footing in a few 
places on the western bank. This compelled us to detrain our 
cavalry at Kowel. 

Simultaneously with the attack on Kowel, Russian attacks 
against the 2nd Austro-Hungarian Army and the Archduke 
Charles’ Group in Galicia met with success. The right wing of 
the Austro-Himgarian Army was broken through at Zaloscz ; 
Melior’s Detachment prevented the worst, but the front was 
so rickety that we withdrew it to Zborow. Two new 
divisions had come too late to defend the Sereth sector. 

When this was abandoned by the Right Wing of the 2nd 
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Army, the Left Wing of Bothmer's Army, which had until 
then stood its ground, had to retreat also. South of the 
Dniester, at Tlumacz, the Russians had taken Stanislau and 
Nadwoma. 

Here their attacks had been victorious, but in the Car¬ 
pathians the German troops, under General von Conta— 
including the ist Infantry Division—had denied them any 
success. 

I considered it of the highest importance that we should 
not suffer reverses in Galicia, in view of their effect on Rumania. 
General Count Bothmer's Army consequently withdrew, 
keeping touch with the Austro-Hungarian Army to the 
Zborow-Brzeszany line behind the Zlota Lipa, and bent its 
right wing in the direction of Stanislau. So, in the middle of 
August the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Army seemed 
manifestly possible. The attitude of Rumania grew ever 
more doubtful. 

From the middle of August onwards the new front, under 
the control of the Commander-in-Chief in the East, began to 
hold. 

The 2nd Austro-Hungarian Army, which, after all, now 
received our Cavalry Reserve from Kowel, was placed in 
support at Brody. It was also so stiffened with German troops 
that its positions could be regarded as secure. The construction 
of positions was pushed on, and rear communications organized. 
At the same time new railway lines had to be begun, and a 
network of field and light railways constructed close behind 
the front. 

On August 27th, Rumania declared war on Austria- 
Hungary. The Dual Monarchy thereby reaped the reward of 
Hungary’s selfish policy, and we the fruit of our passive 
acquiescence. 

On the 28th the Chief of the Military Cabinet, General 
von L5mcker, telephoned Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and 
myself that His Majesty the Kaiser commanded our presence 
in Pless at once. 

That same day, at four p.m., we left Brest, never again to 
return to the Eastern Front. Behind us lay two years of 
strenuous, united work and mighty victories. 


H 



FIRST QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, AUGUST 
29th, 1916, TO OCTOBER 26th 1918. 

THE ENTENTE OFFENSIVE. AUTUMN. 1916. 

I 

G eneral von LYNCKER received US on our arrival in 
Pless, about ten o’clock in the morning of August 29th. 
He informed me that Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
had been appointed Chief of the General Staff of the Field 
Army, and that I was to be Second Chief. The title "First 
Quartermaster-General” seemed to me more appropriate. I 
was expressly assured that I should have joint responsibility 
in all decisions and measures that might be taken. 

When His Majesty received us, he expressed the hope 
that the crisis at the Front would be overcome and the Imperial 
Chancellor, who was present in Pless at the time, spoke to the 
same effect. The subject of peace was not touched on by him. 
The gravity of the situation must have often brought it to 
mind. The enemy’s intentions prevented any steps being 
taken. 

My position was a thankless one, as I fully realized. The 
task was perfectly enormous. The field of action was in many 
respects entirely new and uncommonly comprehensive. The 
amount of work involved was quite unprecedented. The cir¬ 
cumstances in which the Field-Marshal and I had been sum¬ 
moned to take supreme command were extremely critical. 
Whereas we had hitherto been able to conduct our great war 
of defence by that best means of waging war—the offensive— 
we were now reduced to a policy of pure defence. 

The Entente had gathered up aU their strength for a 
mighty and, as they thought, last great blow, thrown us on 
the defensive and brought Rumania into the field. 

It was to be expected that the attacks on the Western 
Front, in Italy, Macedonia and south of the Pripet would be 
intensified, while the Rumanians, reinforced by Russians, 
would burst into Transylvania on our exposed right fiank, or 
invade Bulgaria from the Dobrudja. Somewhere or other we 
were to receive our death-blow. 
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In this death-grapple Germany and her Allies had been cut 
off from the world by a monstrous conspiracy and thrown back 
upon their own resources ; they were facing the great military 
Powers of Europe who had the whole world at their disposal. 

After the failure of the first great blow against France in 
1914, there had been no change in the situation. The longer 
the war lasted, the more acutely we felt the overwhelming 
superiority of the enemy in numbers and war material. 

On the Eastern Front we had succeeded in calling a halt 
to our retreat there. We were to retain our power to do so, 
but it demanded further German help. Austria-Hungary 
continued to be a drain on German blood and German war 
industries. Her most pressing needs were coal and railway 
material. 

The same was true of Bulgaria and Turkey, although the 
demand for troops was not so great; but their concern was for 
money, military equipment and transport material. Germans 
had to help everywhere. The longer the war lasted the more 
detrimental must these constant allied claims on Germany 
become to the Quadruple Alliance as a whole. The whole 
gigantic burden of this War lay on our shoulders. 

The enemy had been constantly adding to their numbers 
since the beginning of the War. Italy had come in. All the 
Powers had created new formations and summoned all their 
auxiliaries to arms. Now Rumania came in against us with 
150,000 men. So, despite the adhesion of Bulgaria and Turkey 
to our cause, and the constant additions to and changes in 
our war machinery, we were still greatly inferior in numbers. 
We had six millions at the front against ten millions of the 
enemy. 

The equipment of the Entente armies with war material 
had been carried out on a scale hitherto unknown. The Battle 
of the Somme showed us every day how great was the advan¬ 
tage of the enemy in this respect. To this must be added the 
hatred and immense determination of the Entente, their 
starvation-blockade or strangle-hold, and their mischievous 
and lying propaganda. 

G.H.Q.’s demands on the Imperial Government comprised 
man-power, war material and moral resolution. 

We endeavoured, as far as we could, to influence our 
Allies in the same sense. Austria had already raised the age 
limit of the Landsturm to fifty-five, and Turkey raised the 
limit of liability to service to fifty. So they made the utmost 
use of their man-power—on paper, at any rate. 

In such a situation G.H.Q. must devote more attention 
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than ever to the question of using the resources of the occupied 
territories. 

These were the definite changes made by G.H.Q. for the 
future. 

The question of the unrestricted U-boat war was discussed 
as early as August 30th. Only with extreme regret could we 
refuse to pronoimce in its favour on the ground that, in the 
opinion of the Imperial Chancellor, it might possibly lead to 
war with Denmark and Holland. We had not a man to spare 
to protect ourselves against these States, and even if their 
armies were unaccustomed to war, they were in a position to 
invade Germany, and give us our death-blow. We should 
have been defeated before the effects, promised by the Navy, 
of an unrestricted U-boat campaign could have made them¬ 
selves felt. 


II 

On the Western Front the Verdun battle was dying down, 
and in the early days of July the battle on the Somme had not 
brought the Entente the break-through they hoped for. 

The second battle of attrition of the year 1916 had since 
then been in full swing on both banks of the Somme, and was 
raging with unprecedented fury and without a moment’s 
respite. 

Verdun had exacted a very great price in blood. The 
position of our attacking troops grew more and more imfavour- 
able. The French enjoyed a great advantage here, as the 
proximity of the fortress gave them a certain amount of 
support. Our attacks dragged on, sapping our strength. The 
very men who had fought so heroically at Verdun were 
terrified of this shell-ravaged region. The Command had not 
their hearts in their work. The Crown Prince had very early 
declared himself in favour of breaking off the attack. 

When the Battle of the Somme began the Entente had a 
tremendous superiority, both on land and in the air. G.H.Q. 
was surprised at first. Reinforcements were quickly thrown 
in, but never succeeded in wiping out the enemy’s superiority 
in artillery, munitions and aircraft, even to a limited extent. 

The Entente troops had worked their way farther and 
farther into the German lines. We had heavy losses in men 
and material. At that time the front lines were still strongly 
held. The men took refuge in dug-outs and cellars from the 
enemy’s artillery fire. The enemy infantry, coming up behind 
their barrage, got into the trenches and villages before our 
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men could crawl out from their shelters. A continuous yield 
of prisoners to the enemy was the result. 

The number of available divisions was shrinking, and the 
supply of ammunition steadily getting shorter. 

The situation on the Western Front gave cause for greater 
anxiety than I had anticipated, but at that time I did not 
realize its full significance. It was just as well. Otherwise I 
should never have had the courage to take the important 
decision to transfer still more divisions from the heavily* 
engaged Western Front to the Eastern, in order to recover 
the initiative there and deal Rumania a decisive blow. 

As soon as conditions allowed, some divisions were got 
ready for Rumania. H.M. the Emperor was induced to give 
the momentous order for the cessation of the offensive at 
Verdun. That offensive should have been broken off immedi¬ 
ately it assumed the character of a battle of attrition. The 
gain no longer justified the losses. On the defensive we had 
only to hold out in a battle of attrition forced upon us. 

On the Italian Front, too, the situation had become worse. 
In the north, the Austrian troops as early as July retired to 
the heights north of the Asiago-Arsiero line, and in the course 
of a further Isonzo battle in August had to abandon positions 
they had long held. Gorizia and, south of it, the Doberdo 
portion of the Carso Plateau were left in the hands of the 
Italians. Here, too, the fighting power and resolution of the 
Austrian Army had diminished. 

Field-Marshal Prince Leopold of Bavaria had taken over 
the command of the German East Front. The Army Group 
which the Prince had commanded hitherto was transferred to 
General von Woyrsch, who kept his own army as well. We 
anticipated further fighting there with a certain sense of 
security, although the crisis, especially as regards Linsingen's 
Group, was not by any means over. 

The Archduke Charles's Group had not yet been able to 
make a stand, and a further retreat was only to be expected. 

When Rumania declared war, the Carpathians assumed a 
new importance. The movement to envelop our southern wing 
was no longer restricted to the space between the Dniester 
and Moldavia. It now had the whole of Rumania for its 
starting-point and could become extremely effective. 

Austria-Hungary had done nothing to protect her right 
flank and Transylvania, either in peace or war. The railway 
system was inadequate, the capacity of the few existing lines 
extremely small, and fortifications had not been erected. 

In the north Russian as well as Rumanian troops pushed 
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their way across the frontier of Moldavia, and in Wallachia up 
the Danube into Transylvania and Hungary. The important 
mountain passes fell into the enemy's hands without a shot 
being fired. Kronstadt and Petroszeny, with their coal mines, 
were occupied as early as the 29th of August, Rumanian 
patrols were soon seen in Hermannstadt. Orsova was taken by 
the enemy. If the Rumanians* advance were not stopped, not 
only would Archduke Charles's Army Group be enveloped, 
but the way into the heart of Hungary and to our lines of 
communication with the Balkan Peninsula would be open. 
That would mean our defeat. 

G.H.Q. found itself compelled to withdraw more and more 
divisions from other fronts. The concentration against 
Rumania was deferred. Not a single man more could be 
spared from the Western Front. Everything was staked on 
our decision to make the most of our superior mobility in 
comparison to the Entente and deal with Rumania in 
one great strategic manoeuvre; but how and when this 
could be accomplished could not be seen at the beginning of 
September. 

The first step to be taken in the execution of our plans 
was to bring our whole front to a standstill on both sides of 
the Carpathians, from the left to the right wing. The front 
had to be extended into Transylvania, approximately along 
the river Maros above and below Maros Vasarhely, whilst we 
attacked the Rumanians from Bulgaria. 

After the campaign against Serbia had been brought to an 
end, Field-Marshal von Mackensen handed over the command 
of the Bulgarian-Macedonian Front to the Bulgarian General 
Staff, although he himself remained in the Balkans. When 
relations with Rumania became increasingly acute he had made 
preparations for the opening of hostilities, and on the 28th of 
August had taken over command of the German, Austro- 
Hungarian, Bulgarian and Ottoman troops on the Danube 
and the Dobrudja frontier. Weak Bulgarian forces were 
posted to the east of the railway line from Bulgaria into the 
Dobrubja. Several heavy German batteries and a Turkish 
division were on their way, but only at the rate of two to four 
trains a day, as the railways of northern Bulgaria could not 
cope with more. 

Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and I had advocated the 
invasion of the Dobrudja by Field-Marshal von Mackensen. 
This would also be the best means of parrying a possible thrust 
into Bulgaria from the Dobrudja. The idea of crossing the 
Danube could only be considered when the operations against 
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the Rumanian armies in Transylvania made further progress. 
General von Conrad accepted this plan reluctantly, the Bul¬ 
garians very readily, for the Dobrudja was calling. Enver of 
course agreed. 

Field-Marshal von Mackensen received instructions accord¬ 
ingly. 


Ill 

The bulk of the Bulgarian Army was on the Greek frontier. 
They were stiffened by German staffs, about one German 
division, and other German troops, particularly artillery and 
machine-gun, telephone and flying units. The Entente had 
conveyed to Salonika the reorganized Serbian Army, as well 
as forces of their own, but had remained inactive. General 
Sarrail had been appointed Commander-in-Chief and marked 
his entry into office by laying a strong hand on Greece and 
forming units of Venizelist troops. In Albania Austro-Hun¬ 
garian forces had been stationed since the spring west of Lake 
Ochrida, south of Berat, and on the lower Vojusa. The Italians 
had occupied Valona, and extended their bridge-head into 
northern Epirus, which had been annexed by Greece. 

However, the Entente front between the Adriatic Sea and 
the Mediterranean was not yet continuous. We were in touch 
with Greece by the very difficult Koritza route, but this was 
of no value. Greece was so firmly in the grip of the Entente, 
and so dep)endent on them for her very existence, that no one 
could seriously think it possible to win her over to us. 

The Bulgarian Army, and Bulgaria herself, were willing to 
continue the war just so long as it furthered their national 
ambition to become the chief power in the Balkans. For this 
the Bulgarian Army was fighting. It had not, it is true, yet 
completely recovered from the effects of the two Balkan wars. 
No military action was to be expected from Bulgaria in any 
other allied theatre of war. 

The Headquarters Staff of the German iith Army on the 
Macedonian Front controlled the sector on both sides of the 
river Vardar. Here was the bulk of the German troops, though 
we had detachments on other parts of the front. Only 
the railways were under our administration. We may 
thus have avoided political difficulties, but the German troops 
had to suffer considerable inconvenience as a result of our 
moderation. Incorporated in the Bulgarian Army as they 
were, they did not meet with that assistance which they had a 
right to expect so far away from home and which, indeed, the 
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Bulgarians had expressly pledged themselves to render in 
many matters. 

Even before the Rumanian storm-cloud broke, the Bul¬ 
garian General Staff had decided to take the offensive in the 
direction of Salonika. This was quite a sound plan from a 
military point of view. The district east of the Struma was 
occupied on August 27th without serious fighting, as the 
Greek 4th Army Corps, stationed there, offered no resistance 
and quietly looked on while the Bulgarian troops marched 
past. This corps, with their own consent, was afterwards 
taken to Gorlitz for internment there. 

All danger to the rear of the Bulgarian Army had now been 
removed. Entente troops were on the line of the Struma. 
The Bulgarians did not advance any farther, as their main 
thrust via Fiorina had meanwhile failed. The Bulgarians had 
crossed the Greek frontier at this point on the 19th of August, 
but were repulsed by a violent Serbian counter-attack. The 
Bulgarian losses were heavy. Their offensive and their spirit 
collapsed together. The Tsar of Bulgaria and Radoslavoff, 
who were in Pless at the beginning of September, were full of 
laments and demanded German troops. Our Government 
strongly supported them in this, against our wishes, and also 
urged an abatement of Bulgaria's debt to Germany, a matter 
which I did not at that time fully realize, because it did not 
concern me. 

It would have been contrary to sound conduct of the war 
to yield to Bulgaria's demand for German reinforcements. 
But G.H.Q. gave as much help as the situation permitted. 
The German Army Headquarters were transferred from the 
Vardar to the right wing, with a view to securing correct 
tactical handling and the adoption of thorough measures for 
the establishment of rear communications by German railway 
troops and labour battalions. 

General Jekoff was the Bulgarian Commander-in-Chief. 
He was a loyal supporter of the Alliance, but did not possess 
those outstanding qualities which are required of a leader in a 
modem war. &sides, he was entangled in narrow party 
politics and so forgot the war. 

Radoslavoff was a Germanophile from inward conviction. 
He stood and fell by the Alliance. But he did nothing to en¬ 
lighten his people about the necessity of the war. Perhaps he 
did not fully realize it himself. 

The Tsar of Bulgaria was just as firm a supporter of the 
Alliance. He was an uncommonly clever man, but a lover of 
skilful diplomacy rather than a man of action. Thanks to the 
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great ability with which he managed the Bulgarians, this 
policy had been good enough for peace time; but it was not 
enough in war. 

The Crown Prince Boris, excellently trained by his father, 
was a thoroughly soldierly personality and mature beyond his 
years. He had a clear understanding of military necessities. 
Our Staffs in Bulgaria and I myself liked dealing with him. 
This people cannot find a better ruler. 


IV 

The Turkish success at Kut-el-Amara had had no sequel. 
The English were preparing a new operation against Bagdad, 
and this time it looked as if it was to be carried right through. 
The resumption of active hostilities here was to be expected 
sooner or later. 

Both operations were bound to succeed if the English 
really took their task in hand, as now appeared to be the case. 
But the stouter the Turkish resistance, the larger the force 
they would have to employ. Of course in their Indian con¬ 
tingents the English had troops at their disposal which they 
did not care to use in France, so that their employment in 
Asiatic Turkey did not benefit our situation in the West. All 
the same, it increased the military demands on the British. 

In eastern Asia Minor, west and south of the Trebizond- 
Erzinjan-Mush line, we no longer anticipated any more great 
Russian offensives, because this theatre presented too many 
difficulties. 

The Turkish Army was exhausted. To begin with, it had 
not recovered from the Balkan War before it was involved in 
another. Its wastage from disease and in action was con¬ 
tinuously high. The trustworthy, brave Anatolian had vanished 
from its ranks. The unreliable Arab auxiliaries were playing 
an increasingly important part everywhere, but especially in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, The lack of efficient officers was 
particularly felt. The transport of war material for the troops 
in Palestine and Mesopotamia or the Caucasus front was so 
limited, that these were only very poorly equipped. 

In spite of my entreaties, Turkey made no serious attempt 
to break with her old policy towards the Arabs. In any case, 
perhaps it would have been too late. English gold did the 
rest. The Arabs turned more and more against the Turks. It 
was a miracle that Turkey was able to hold the Hedjaz rail¬ 
way and Medina almost to the end of the war. 
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At the beginning of September, Enver, too, came to Pless. 
He was a very gifted man and made an unusual impression 
on us. He was a true friend of Germany and there was a bond 
of warm sympathy between us. He had a real military instinct 
for the art of war, but he lacked both the knowledge of first 
principles and professional qualifications. 

I begged Enver, the very distinguished Talaat, and other 
Turkish high officials, who visited us, to increase their home 
output of coal, which appeared perfectly possible, but they 
showed no disposition to accept my suggestions. They con¬ 
tinued to assail me with their demands for extensive war 
materials, although it was plain that no notice could be taken 
of them. 

The Young Turks were firmly in power in Constantinople. 
The people themselves held aloof. 

VVTien I took up my new duties, the outlook in Turkey 
was far from reassuring. I could only think with apprehension 
of Mesopotamia and Palestine. 


V 

Wherever personal discussion was impossible, liaison with 
our Allies was assured by Military Representatives. When 
the Field-Marshal and I arrived at Pless, the question was 
just being mooted of the establishment of a singe command 
for the Quadruple Alliance in all tactical and strategical 
matters. I warmly advocated it and had the pleasure of seeing 
it carried out soon afterwards. The final decision lay with 
His Majesty, who gave permission to the Field-Marshal to do 
everything *'By Order of His Majesty.'' In practice the actual 
control was limited ; we had no definite knowledge of the 
quality of our Allies' troops, and were thus unable, for example, 
to direct that only so many troops should be retained on 
Austria's Italian frontier. In practice we generally came to 
some mutual arrangement, but the directions issued by the 
German G.H.Q. carried with them a certain authority which 
proved to be of great utility. 

The Field-Marshal and I had, accordingly, the conduct of 
operations in the West, and in the East as far as the Dobrudja 
in the south. With regard to the Rumanian campaign, it was 
necessary to come to an arrangement with our Allies, and in 
particular with Austria-Hungary. The Austro-Hungarian 
Headquarters Staff in Teschen had under its command the 
Army Group of the Archduke Charles and the troops that 
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were now moving into Transylvania. They depended, however, 
so largely on the measures we ourselves were about to take, 
that the assumption of the single command by our G.H.Q. 
made no difference whatever in fact. 

The Italian and Albanian fronts were the exclusive sphere 
of General von Conrad. 

Conditions in Macedonia, Bulgaria and Turkey demanded 
our closest attention, but we could not have the final voice 
there. 

One result of the establishment of the single command was 
that the General Staffs of the various Allies had recourse to us 
whenever disagreements broke out between them. In Balkan 
questions, the Bulgarian G.H.Q. was very reluctant to have 
any direct dealing with Turkey or Austria-Hungary, while the 
latter, in its turn, preferred to deal with us rather than with 
Bulgaria. 

His Majesty the Emperor was Supreme War Lord. In him 
resided the ultimate authority over the Army and Navy. The 
Commanders-in-Chief of the land and sea forces were res¬ 
ponsible to him. 

Subject to His Majesty's pleasure, the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Field Army had full control of the 
direction of operations. Decisions of the first importance 
required His Majesty's approval. He had no executive 
authority. 

The Chief of the Naval Staff, as the director of operations 
at sea, had the same status as the Chief of the General Staff 
of the field Army. As regards such operations he had the same 
rights and duties. The General Staff and the Naval Staff 
have always worked well together. 

The Ministries of War of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and 
Wiirtemberg ranked equal to ourselves. They had their 
Representatives at G.H.Q., in the person of the Military 
Representatives of the separate contingents. The main 
function of these officers was to uphold the interests of their 
own armies as against G.H.Q. In spite of the variety of the 
peoples composing it, the Army held together well. It was 
only after a long period of nerve-racking toil that a certain 
spirit of hostility manifested itself between the Bavarians and 
the Prussians. And this never applied to officers of higher 
rank. 

I had no dealings with the General Officers Commanding 
the Army Corps Districts, except on questions of Patriotic 
Instruction. They were not under the orders of G.H.Q. A 
further authority, with which G.H.Q. had to deal as of equal 
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status, Mras the Chief of the Military Cabinet, who was respon¬ 
sible to the Emperor alone. He worked well and conscien¬ 
tiously, forming his opinion simply on the reports of the Staffs. 
He received my views also in the case of the G.O.C.’s of Armies 
and the Corps Districts. In questions of decorations, too, the 
importance of which must not be underestimated, the Chief of 
the Military Cabinet had jurisdiction. 

The conduct of the war in the colonies was in the hands of 
the Colonial Secretary. The Colonial Office had not paid 
sufficient attention to the defensive possibilities of the colonies. 
One cannot estimate too highly the benefits France has reaped 
from her colonies in the prosecution of the war. Especially in 
the summer of 1918, she carried on the fighting largely by 
means of coloured troops. We could never, of course, have 
done this, but we might have reaped greater advantage from 
our colonial possessions. The band of German heroes in East 
Africa succeeded in drawing off powerful enemy forces, which 
thus covdd not be used against Turkey, and had to be replaced 
to some extent by other troops, thus weakening the Western 
Front in the long run. In East Africa, in the autumn of 1917, 
between the Rufiji and the Rovuma, and later, on Portuguese 
territory until the end of the war. General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck gave a magnificent proof of German courage in foreign 
parts. 

G.H.Q. and the Chancellor had equal status. Here, too, 
the common head was the Emperor. Our dealings with the 
Imperial Government were frequent, and not too pleasant. 
The representation of military interests in all questions of 
foreign policy during the war and in connection with the con¬ 
clusion of peace meant frequent dealings, and much friction 
also. 

The machinery of government in Berlin gave the impression 
of being extremely clumsy. The various departments worked 
side by side without any real S5rmpathy or cohesion, and there 
was infinite “overlapping". The left hand often did not 
know what the right was doing. A Bismarck could have 
made these departments co-operate properly, but the task 
was beyond our War Chancellors. 

The military attaches in neutral States were at the dis¬ 
posal of G.H.Q., as in peace time. They were subject to the 
Ambassadors and did no political work. They reported any 
military matters direct to the General Staff, a copy of their 
report being supplied to the Ambassador. Their most import¬ 
ant duty was to act as liaison officers between our G.H.Q. and 
the General Staffs of the Allied Annies. 
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VI 

On the 5th September the Field-Marshal and I paid our 
first visit to the West. We travelled via Charleville, where 
General Headquarters had been established hitherto, to 
Cambrai, the headquarters of the Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria. 

The Crown Prince came to meet us on our way into Charle¬ 
ville. A company of the famous von Rohr Storm Battalion 
formed the guard of honour for the Field-Marshal. The Crown 
Prince discussed many matters with me, and mentioned to me 
his desire for peace ; he did not explain how this was to be 
obtained from the Entente. 

The division of G.H.Q. into two groups, and the immense 
distance between Pless and Charleville, had proved very 
inconvenient in every way. The excellent telephone and tele¬ 
graph service was no substitute for personal discussion. I 
would have preferred to have General Headquarters entirely 
in the West, although not at Charleville which was not a con¬ 
venient place. The German troops in France and Belgium 
had to bear the burden of the war in its most merciless form 
and our anxiety to be geographically near them was natural 
enough. G.H.Q. was, however, compelled to remain at Pless, 
as the operations in Rumania required that we should keep 
close touch with General von Conrad in Teschen. G.H.Q. 
was, therefore, moved to the East and established in Pless, 
Kattowitz and other towns. 

The Western Front was not at this time well organized. 
The constitution of the armies into Army Groups had not yet 
been carried far enough. The Army Group of Crown Prince 
Rupprecht had been created as a result of the Somme fighting 
in August. It included the 6th Army before Arras, which the 
Crown Prince himself had hitherto commanded, and the two 
other armies also engaged, the ist and 2nd, under Generals 
Fritz von Below and von Gallwitz. The Army Group of the 
German Crown Prince consisted of the 3rd Army near Rheims, 
the 5th at Verdun, led by the Crown Prince himself, and the 
Army Detachments A and B in Alsace and Lorraine. 

Not forming part of any Army Group was the 4th Army 
under Field-Marshal Duke Albrecht of Wurtemberg, on the 
right wing of the Army, and the 7th Army, under Colonel- 
General von Schubert, between the two Army Groups. We 
put the 7th Army in the Crown Prince Ruppre^t*s Group and 
shortly afterwards formed a special Army Group under the 
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German Crown Prince. There were now only three sections 
under the direct command of G.H.Q. 

The loss of ground up to date at the Battle of the Somme 
appeared to me of little importance in itself. We could stand 
that; but the question how this, and the progressive falling- 
off of our fighting power of which it was symptomatic, was to 
be prevented, was of immense importance. It was just as 
necessary to have a clear idea of our fighting capacity as to 
know whether our tactical views were still sound. The first 
was an easy matter, the second of extreme difficulty. My 
mental picture of the fighting at Verdun and on the Somme 
had to be painted a shade darker in view of what I had just 
heard. The only relief in it was the heroism of our German 
men, who had suffered to the extreme limit of human endur¬ 
ance for the sake of the Fatherland. 

I began to realize what a task the Field-Marshal and I had 
undertaken in our new spheres, and what a burden we should 
lay on the leaders and troops in the West, if we drew on them 
still further for our offensive in the south-east. 

Verdun remained an open, wasting sore. 

On the Somme the enemy's powerful artillery, assisted 
by excellent aeroplane observation and fed with enormous 
supplies of ammunition, had kept down our own fire and 
destroyed our artillery. The defence of our Infantry had 
become so flabby that the massed attacks of the enemy always 
succeeded. Not only did our moral suffer, but in addition to 
fearful wastage in killed and wounded, we lost a large number 
of prisoners and much material. 

The most pressing demands of our officers were for an 
increase of artillery, ammunition, aircraft and balloons, as 
well as larger and more punctual allotments of fresh divisions 
and other troops to make possible a better system of reliefs. 

The armies would have to be dealt with ruthlessly. They 
would have to hold longer fronts and release divisions, artillery, 
aircraft and balloons for the battle front. Weak spots would 
naturally result; but we should have to put up with this, if 
we intended to hold on the Somme. That was imperative, as 
no rear lines had been prepared. G.H.Q. could at last count 
on a few new divisions, which were gradually got ready. 

Conditions on the battle front as regards artillery and air 
strength were bound gradually to improve, as the more rapid 
reinforcement recently introduced began to have effect; only 
the question of munitions gave cause for anxiety, although I 
had already drawn heavily on other fronts. 

A very essential task of my Operations-Department, was 
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to have divisions always ready which could immediately be 
made available for the Somme Battle. The condition of the 
troops had to be accurately gauged, so that we could arrange 
for their removal from a quiet front for service on more or less 
important sectors of the battle line. The reinforcements 
which were released for the battle could not be sent up to the 
front line in rotation. The railways were already considerably 
overtaxed by the ordinary traffic to and from the battle lines. 
An enormous number of additional trains had to be run ; all 
our calculations might be upset by enemy successes and new 
demands might have to be met. That lay in the hands of fate, 
not to mention the enemy. 

In the province of tactics it was necessary to restore the 
supremacy of the aggressive function of the artillery in getting 
on to, and destroying, the enemy's gims and infantry before 
the infantry attack was launched. We had previously had to 
renounce this on account of our inferiority in guns and ammu¬ 
nition. 

Artillery and aircraft were to co-operate more closely. The 
airman would have to develop a liking for artillery-ranging 
work. A battle high up in the air, with a chance of high 
honours and a mention in Army Orders, was decidedly more 
exciting and wonderful than ranging for the artillery. Com¬ 
prehension of the great importance of artillery-ranging work 
was only gradually inculcated. 

As early as the Battle of the Somme the enemy's aircraft, 
descending very low, played havoc with our Infantry by 
machine-gim fire, not so much by causing heavy casualties as 
by making the troops feel that they had been discovered in 
places which heretofore they had thought afforded safe cover. 
This feeling of apprehension was so strong at first that rifles 
and machine-guns were often not put to that use for which 
they would have been most effective. 

In the end of ends, infantry is the deciding factor in every 
battle. In speaking thus, I do not wish to belittle what the 
other arms of the service accomplished. They all had the 
same appreciation and care from G.H.Q. The airman, too, 
shares the feeling of victory, the deep satisfaction of knowing 
that even in the air a man has his worth. But he is not sub¬ 
ject to the disintegrating influences of battle. 

The Artillery had to endure the same strain as the Infantry. 
The longer the war lasted, the higher their losses became, in 
defence as in attack. It became increasingly clear that they 
were the keystone of the battle and the mainstay of the front. 

Our infantry at Cambrai, without doubt, fought too 
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doggedly, clinging too resolutely to the mere holding of ground, 
with the result that the losses were heavy. The deep dug-outs 
and cellars often became fatal man-traps. The Field-Marshal 
and I could for the moment only ask that the front lines should 
be held more lightly, the deep underground works be destroyed, 
and all trenches and posts be given up if the retention of them 
were imnecessary to the maintenance of the position as a 
whole, and likely to be the cause of heavy losses. 

In the case of the hostile infantry, the strength of the men 
had been greatly increased by their war-machine ; we, on the 
other hand, had still to rely chiefly on our men. We had 
every reason to be sparing of them. An important change, 
moreover, had occurred ; the machine-gun had to become 
chief firing weapon of the infantry. The companies must be 
provided with new light machine-guns, the serving of which 
must be done by the smallest possible number of men. Our 
existing machine-guns in the machine-gun sections were too 
heavy for the purpose. 

Tlie fighting power of the infantry had to be further 
strengthened by trench-mortars and bomb-throwers. The 
supply of all quick-loading weapons had to be increased. 

Lastly, the formation of storm troops from the infantry, 
which had begun during the war, had not only to be regularized, 
but to be adapted to the common good. The Instruction 
Formations and the storm battalions had proved their high 
value both intrinsically and for the improvement of the infantry 
generally. They were examples to be imitated by the other 
men. But for this it was necessary to have a training manual 
prepared and this had not yet been done. 

The course of the Somme battle had also supplied important 
lessons with respect to the construction and plan of our lines. 
The very deep imderground forts in the front trenches had to 
be replaced by shallower constructions. Concrete *'pill-boxes*', 
which, however, unfortunately took long to build, had acquired 
an increasing value. The conspicuous lines of trenches, 
which appeared as sharp lines on every aerial photograph, 
supplied far too good a target for the enemy artillery. The 
whole system of defence had to be made broader and looser 
and better adapted to the ground. 

At the conference in Cambrai these various matters were 
merely touched on. I got no more than general impressions, 
but these were enough to show the necessity of altering the 
plan of fighting, and of improving the Army in tactics and in 
equipment. On the Eastern front we had for the most part 
adhered to the old tactical methods and the old training which 
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we had learned in the days of peace. Here we met with new 
conditions, and it was my duty to adapt myself to them. I 
was strengthened in my determination to make the Govern¬ 
ment put into the war what war requires. Men, war material 
and moral resolution were matters of life and death to the 
Army. The longer the war lasted, the more urgent they 
became. The more the Army demanded, the more the country 
would have to find, and the greater would be the task before 
the Imperial Government, and especially the Prussian War 
Ministry. 

After the conference, we dined with the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria. It was only his sense of duty that made him a 
soldier ; his inclinations were not military. Nevertheless, he 
entered upon his high military position and applied himself to 
the work it entailed with great devotion. Duke Albrecht of 
Wiirtemberg, the Commander of the 4th Army, was also 
present. I have particularly pleasant recollections of the 
stimulating conversation I had with him. He was a real 
personality. 

In the afternoon we left Cambrai on our return journey 
through Belgium. The Governor-General, von Bissing, accom¬ 
panied us part of the way. We arranged with him that the 
Army of Occupation in Belgium was to be reduced, and also 
asked for his help in the execution of our plans for the supply 
of war material. 

Early on the 9th, we were back again in Pless. There we 
occupied the house of Herr Nasse, the estate agent of the 
Prince of Pless. Regular work now began. 


VII 

As was to be expected, the Entente’s offensive was con¬ 
tinued throughout September and October, and even later, 
with unremitting vigour. September was an especially critical 
month. It was not made easy for us to embark on an operation 
in Transylvania against Rumania. 

The battle of the Somme, which had started on July ist 
with an attempt at a break-through on a large scale, had been 
continued throughout July with the same intention and in the 
same strength. The battles that were then fought are among 
the most fiercely contested of the whole war, and far exceeded 
all previous offensives as regards the number of men and the 
amount of material employed. North of the Somme, the 
attack was resumed as early as the 3rd September and lasted 
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until the 7th. The enemy penetrated into our positions more 
and more deeply. On September 5th, south of the Somme, the 
French also attacked on a wide front, and gained ground at 
several points. 

On the northern bank, fighting began again on the 9th, and 
lasted until the 17th. We were thrown back still farther. 
Ginchy and Bouchavesnes fell into the enemy’s hands. The 
17th was a day of heavy fighting on the southern bank; we 
lost Bemy and Deni6court. The 25th saw the beginning of 
the heaviest of the many heavy engagements that made up the 
Battle of the Somme. Great were our losses. The enemy 
took Rancourt, Morval, Geudecourt and the hotly contested 
Combles. On the 26th, the Thi^pval salient feU. Further 
enemy attacks on the 28th miscarried. 

The fighting had made the most extraordinary demands 
both on commanders and troops. Divisions and other forma¬ 
tions had to be thrown in on the Somme front in quick suc¬ 
cession and had to stay in the line longer. The time for 
recuperation and training on quiet sectors became shorter and 
shorter. The troops were getting exhausted. Everything 
was cut as fine as possible. The strain on our nerves in Pless 
was terrible ; over and over again we had to find and adopt 
new expedients. 

In October the attacks continued in undiminished force, 
especially on the northern part of the front. The enemy 
brought up even more men and material. We sustained 
losses, yet an effective stiffening of our defence began to be 
perceptible. 

On the Italian Front, between the 14th and 17th Sep¬ 
tember, the seventh Isonzo offensive of the Italian armies, and 
the eighth, from the 9th to the 13th October, had been beaten 
off by Austria-Hungary. A further attack was to be expected. 

On the Macedonian front, the Entente had embarked on a 
counter-offensive during the latter half of September, west of 
Lake Ostrovo in the direction of Fiorina, and had pushed the 
Bulgarians back to the positions they had held in August. 
At the moment we could do nothing for them. But I had come 
round to the view that we should have to get a firmer control 
of the Bulgarian Army, and to this end I proposed the forma¬ 
tion of a special Army Group under German command, but 
to be subject to the Bulgarian High Command. This sugges¬ 
tion met with approval. General Otto von Below left Courland 
and took over the command of the new army group in Uskub. 

During the first half of October the position of the Bulgarian 
troops on the Macedonian plain was grave. 
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On the Eastern front, G.H.Q. attempted first of all to convey 
German troops to the Maros sector, in order to give the weak 
Austro-Himgarian defence a certain stiffening. That was our 
first task. Next, a clear understanding had to be arrived at 
regarding the direction of operations against Rumania, and 
new arrangements had to be made north of the Carpathians. 
As General von Conrad insisted on Austro-Hungarian com¬ 
mand in Transylvania, a new army group was formed in 
Hungary, under the Archduke Charles. The Archduke’s 
former army group, with the exception of the troops in the 
Carpathians, was placed under General von Boehm-ErmoUi 
who retained his command of the 2nd Austrian Army. The 
group so formed was placed under the command of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the East. North of the Carpathians we 
had got at last what we had been struggling for so long, a 
definite organization of command which would meet the 
requirements of the situation. 

Archduke Charles’ new army group comprised the troops 
in the Carpathians, which were formed into the Austrian yth 
Army, and the two armies to be formed in Transylvania. 

At the end of August and the beginning of September, in 
East Galicia and the Carpathians the Russians were putting 
heavy pressure on what was then the Army Group of the 
Archduke Charles. The result was the gradual withdrawal of 
General Count von Bothmer’s army from the Zlota Lipa behind 
the Narajovka, and a further loss of ground by the Austrian 
troops in the Carpathians, particularly near the Tartar pass 
and on the frontier of the Bukovina. There was nothing for 
it but to send at least three divisions, which were on their way 
from the hard-pressed Western front, to Transylvania, Boehm- 
Ermolli and the Archduke Charles’ Army Groups on the 
Dniester and in the Carpathians. I agreed to this with a 
heavy heart. After further wavering, our front against the 
Russians was stabilized by the middle of September. In spite 
of a prodigious expenditure of men, further violent attacks 
were all without result. Still, the position about the middle 
of October was by no means secure, nor was the Russian power 
of offence in any way broken. The determination to obtain 
a victory in Volhynia, East Galicia and in the Carpathians, 
was still the driving force at the Russian Headquarters. 

The deplojnnent on the Maros was not complete imtil the 
end of September. A rapid advance on the part of the 
Rumanians would have utterly upset it. The Rumanian 
army moved forward at a snail’s pace, partly because their 
attention had been diverted by Field-Marshal von Mackensen’s 
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great successes in his invasion of the Dobrudja, and also 
because they were waiting for the Russians to cross the Car¬ 
pathians. It appears to have been the intention of the 
Russians and Rumanians to descend into the Hungarian plain 
on a continuous line between the Carpathians and the Danube. 
But if this were to be accomplished very strong Russian forces 
would have to be brought through the Carpathians. The 
Rumanians were to open the Carpathian passes for the Russians 
from the rear, by a vigorous irruption into our concentration 
area. They did the opposite. Unaccustomed to war on a 
large scale, they made no use of the chances offered them again 
and again of forcing our divisions up against the Dniester and 
the Carpathians. They advanced extraordinarily slowly and 
lost time. Every day was a day gained to us. The Russians, 
too, showed no capacity. They preferred to storm the ridge 
of the Carpathians instead of making a thrust at our open flank 
through Moldavia. Rumania's participation in the whole 
campaign followed no definite plan. No common scheme of 
operations had been settled. 

The Austrian troops were long in coming up. General 
von Conrad did not dare to weaken the Isonzo front any 
further. However, by the second half of September the forces 
which we were concentrating in Transylvania gradually 
increased in numbers, though they were still very weak in 
comparison with the enemy. At the best, it was all a question 
of a few divisions. The Austrian ist Army had little fighting 
value. The 9th Army was capable of an offensive, and it was 
the centre of gravity of the whole operation. 

As soon as their concentration was completed, about the 
end of September, both armies were to start off, the Austrian 
1st Army passing north of Schassburg, in a direction due east, 
and the bulk of the 9th Army making for a line from Her- 
mannstadt to Kronstadt. The Rumanians were to be attacked 
and thrust back towards the East. The three divisions of the 
9th Army concentrating around Miihlbach could be enveloped 
from the region of Petroseny through the Vulkan and Szurduk 
passes, if the Rumanians decided to force their way past 
Hermannstadt and northwards over the Maros. This possi¬ 
bility was to be dealt with first. The first German troops 
that came up were successful in throwing back the Rumanians 
near Petroseny over the mountain passes on the 19th of Sep¬ 
tember. The Rumanians succeeded in recovering them on the 
25th, but by then they had lost some of their importance. 

In front of the ist Army the Rumanians had pushed their 
way into the Gorgeny mountains in the bend of the upper 
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Maros, and had driven in the Austrian posts on that river 
above Maros-Vasarhely. Farther south they had reached the 
neighbourhood of Szekely-Udvarhely and east of Fogaras. 
Weak Austrian troops were holding a thin line between Schiss* 
burg and Hermannstadt. 

The operations were to begin with a shattering blow at the 
Hermannstadt group by General von Falkenha3m. The exit 
from the Rotenturm pass was to be closed, and both armies 
were to strike eastwards. 

The Hermannstadt blow succeeded. By the 26th of Sep¬ 
tember the Alpine Corps, in a long flanking march, had pushed 
forward to the Rotenturm pass in the rear of the enemy, 
whereupon the main body of the 9th Army attacked on both 
sides of Hermannstadt. Our force was weak and the battle 
lasted imtil the 30th. The Rumanians offered an obstinate 
resistance and also attacked the Alpine Corps from the south. 
However, the Rumanian main forces moved too late, and could 
not prevent the complete overthrow of a part of their army 
at Hermannstadt. 

General von Falkenha3m himself immediately started his 
army on its eastward march, keeping to the north of the 
mountain ridge. To add to the pressure here, the 89th 
German Division of the ist Army was pushed forward past 
and to the west of Schassburg, to join the 9th Army. General 
von Arz started off simultaneously. The opposing armies 
were thus converging on one another. 

At the outset the Rumanians were able to record a success in 
the centre. They were, however, beaten by the 9th Army 
south of Gogaras, and in a brilliant pursuit, lasting to the loth 
of October, were thrown back to Campulung, Sinaia and Buzau 
in the mountains south of Kronstadt. The Rumanians farther 
north also began to retreat, and the Austrian ist Army was 
enabled gradually to ascend from the region in which the 
Aluta and Maros rise, to the frontier mountains of Moldavia. 

Meanwhile the attack of Field-Marshal von Mackensen 
against the Rumanians had resulted in a brilliant success. 
Whilst a weak force marched along the Dobrudja railway on 
Dobric, the Field-Marshal, with the rest of his army, attacked 
the fortress of Turtukai in the early days of September. Thanks 
to the decisive help of Bode’s weak German detachment, the 
result was amazing. After a slight resistance, the best part 
of two Rumanian divisions surrendered on the 6th of Septem¬ 
ber. Silistria was rushed on the 9th. Dobric had already 
been taken on the 4th. It was not possible to press forward 
beyond this place, as the Rumanian troops here were very 
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quickly reinforced by a Russian division and a division com* 
posed of Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war. 

The enemy managed to take up the new line Rasova- 
Cobadinu-Tuzla, which had been fortified before the war 
began. Attempts to take this position as well had soon to 
be abandoned. The strength of the Bulgarian-Turkish troops 
at hand at the time was insufficient. Communications had to 
be restored and extended, so that the necessary ammunition 
could be brought up for the attack. All this took time. 

While preparations for the resumption of the attack were 
in full swing, we were suddenly surprised on the ist of October 
by news from Sofia that the Rumanians had crossed the Danube 
near Rahovo, north-east of Rustchuk, in strength. The forces 
watching the Danube were weak; there were no other troops 
handy. Field-Marshal von Mackensen threw against them 
everything he could scrape together, and by the 3rd of October 
the Rumanians were compelled to retire again to the north 
bank of the Danube. The Austrian Danube flotilla co-operated 
effectively. By the middle of October the general situation 
had improved. On the Western Front it remained grave in 
the highest degree, but the crisis had been overcome by the 
strenuous efforts of the troops there. 

On the Italian Front two strong enemy attacks had been 
beaten off. 

In Macedonia a reverse was still to be feared. 

The Rumanian Army in the Dobrudja and Transylvania 
had received a sharp set-back ; there was no change on the 
rest of the Eastern Front. But Rumania was not yet beaten. 
As I now saw quite clearly, we should not have been able to 
exist, much less carry on the war, without Rumania’s com and 
oil, even though we had saved the Galician oil-fields at Dro- 
hobycz from the Russians. 


VIII 

The second step to which we had to make up our minds in 
the middle of October was extremely serious. 

It was difficult to strike at the Rumanians through the 
frontier mountains or across the Danube ; still more dififtcult to 
provide new troops for the continuation of the operations. 

Field-Marshal von Mackensen received the division he had 
asked for—the 217th—in time to enable him to attack the 
enemy and continue his advance to the Danube. 

In view of the resistance, varied with violent attacks, which 
the Archduke Charles’ Army Group met with in the frontier 
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mountains from Orsova to the Bukovina, it was soon apparent 
that the 9th and the Austrian 1st Armies had come to a stand¬ 
still. A continuation of the attack here was no longer possible. 

It was not yet certain whether Field-Marshal von Macken- 
sen would cross the Danube near Turkutai, Rustchuk or 
Sistova, and whether General von Falkenhayn, with his main 
concentration near Orsova, would invade Wallachia by way 
of the Szurdok or Rotenturm passes. In any case, the troops 
which had opposed the Rumanians up to now no longer sufficed. 
The Rumanian Army was strong ; help was to be expected from 
Russia. Of course, both Army Groups would have every 
available man ready for the invasion of Wallachia. 

We decided to force the mountain barrier as the first part 
of the operation ; only when this was done and we were well 
into Wallachia could the Field-Marshal cross the Danube ; 
otherwise, with his small force his position would have been 
dangerous. 

The broad outlines of our plan were adhered to. The 
wastage on both the long East and West Fronts had become 
very great, and the fighting was not yet over. I shut my eyes 
to all dangers on other fronts ; the Commander-in-Chief in the 
East had once again to give up two or three infantry divisions 
and two cavalry divisions. Besides this, the 7th Cavalry 
Division was withdrawn from the General Government of 
Belgium. 

The Battle of the Somme continued throughout October 
with great bitterness. On the north bank of the river the 13th, 
i8th and 23rd of October were days of pitched battles of the 
fiercest description ; an unusually severe strain was put on 
the troops, but on the whole they stood their ground; our 
resistance had stiffened. A violent onslaught on the 5th of 
November, between Bouchavesnes and Le Sars was also beaten 
off. But in the bitter fighting that followed the French were 
once more successful. On the 13th of November the English, 
too, penetrated our positions on both sides of the Ancre—a 
particularly heavy blow, for we considered such an event no 
longer possible, particularly in sectors where our troops still 
held good positions. On the 14th of November the English 
were again successful at this point. The l8th was another day 
of heavy fighting, but, in spite of the enemy’s great expendi¬ 
ture of men. ended on the whole favourably for us. There had 
also been fighting on the south bank of the Somme. 

As fighting on the French sector of the Soname battle-field 
died down, the position before Verdun again became critical. 
The French attacked on the 24th; we lost Fort Douaumont, 
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and on the ist of November were obliged to evacuate Fort 
Vaux also. The loss was grievous, but still more grievous was 
the totally unexpected decimation of some of our divisions. 
The tension on the West Front was particularly trying at a 
time when the second deployment against Rumania was not 
yet complete. Nevertheless, uncertain though the situation 
was, G.H.Q. endured this new trial to carry through what had 
been recognized as the only sound plan, the defeat of the 
Rumanian Army and the occupation of Wallachia. 

The lull in the fighting which became noticeable on the 
south bank of the Somme from the beginning of November, 
and on the north bank towards the end of the month, con¬ 
tinued. For the time being the Entente had no longer the 
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Fig. 7. The Battles in Macedonia. Autumn, 1916. 


strength, nor probably the ammunition, to develop further 
attacks. On the 14th, 15th and i6th of December, however, 
there was again very hard fighting round Verdun. France 
attacked so as to limit still further, before the end of the year, 
the German gains of 1916 before this fortress. They achieved 
their object. The blow they dealt us was particularly heavy. 
We not only suffered heavy casualties, but also lost important 
positions. The strain during this year had proved too great. 
The endurance of the troops had been weakened by long spells 
of defence under the powerful enemy artillery fire and their 
own losses. We were completely exhausted on the Western 
Front. 

On the Italian Front fighting was renewed at the beginning 
of November. On the 7th the ninth Italian Isonzo offensive 
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had to all intents and purposes been repulsed. For the time 
being there was a lull in the fighting there. Italy also was not 
strong enough to relieve the pressure on her ally Rumania. 
The Austro-Hungarian troops on that front were themselves so 
exhausted that new forces could not be spared for use against 
Rumania. 

The situation on the Macedonian Front, too, was not to 
develop in our favour. In the middle of October the Entente 
succeeded in crossing the river near Brod and in capturing key 
positions in the mountains. This caused the staff of the nth 
Army to move their line farther back towards Monastir. When, 
about the middle of November, the Entente renewed their 
attacks, the Bulgarian Army gave ground again and again, 
and had to withdraw fighting to the position north of Monastir. 

On the i8th the town was occupied by the Serbs. The 
Bulgarian Army had been considerably shaken. There could 
now no longer be any question of taking further Bulgarian 
troops from this front for the campaign against Rumania. 
By throwing in our last ounce of strength we victoriously beat 
off further attacks in the second half of December. Com¬ 
munications improved and supply got better. The position 
on the Macedonian front again became more stable; unfortu¬ 
nately not without our employing some, even though only a 
few, German battalions, whose absence from Rumania was of 
course sorely felt. 

By the occupation of the Piraeus and Athens in October, 
the Entente had in the meantime gained control of Greece and 
her railways. They promoted the formation on a larger scale 
of contingents of Venizelist troops. Wherever the Entente 
went they increased their resources for carrying on the war, 
and this object was the deciding factor in determining their 
attitude towards Greece. 

The Royalist troops were withdrawn from Thessaly in 
November. Between Fiorina and Valona a continuous line 
wais gradually established. 

On the front of the Commander-in-Chief in the East the 
Russians made one more powerful but abortive attack, west of 
Lutsk, on the Pustomity-Saturtzy front, about the middle of 
October. Then their attacks here gradually died down. Along 
the Narajovka they continued into November. Russia was at 
last exhausted. 

Russians and Rumanians attacked on the eastern frontier 
of Transylvania and Rumania. Our advance in Wallachia 
provoked even fiercer battles, and brought upon us strong 
Russian massed attacks, which again produced local crises. 
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and tried our nerves highly. The Austrian ist Army, in the 
Transylvanian frontier mountains, was particularly heavily 
attacked, until Bavarian troops restored the position here too. 

IX 

At the end of October and the beginning of November, 
whilst the fighting on all fronts was still at its zenith and the 
end was not yet in sight, our second concentration against 
Rumania was in full swing. After endless supply difficulties 
had been surmounted, Field-Marshal von Mackensen's prepara¬ 
tions in the Dobrudja were at length complete. The attack 
began on the 19th October. By this time the 217th Infantry 
Division had also come up and been given the place of honour, 
Topraisar, which it was to storm. The enemy had been 
considerably reinforced, and, at the beginning of October, 
attempted to strike at the German-Bulgarian-Turkish Army 
in the Dobrudja. However, his attacks were not co-ordinated 
nor pressed with sufficient determination. He let slip the 
opportunity, of which he might have made good use. Field- 
Marshal von Mackensen's attack resulted, after three days of 
heavy fighting, in a brilliant break-through. The hostile army 
was thrown back in disorder northwards over the Constanza- 
Cernavoda railway. The pursuit was relentlessly taken up. 
By the 23rd Constanza, with its rich stores of oil, was in our 
possession, and soon afterwards Cemavoda also fell. The 
pursuit was not relaxed until we were twenty kilometres north 
of the railway. 

The check to the Archduke Charles' attack in the Transyl¬ 
vanian mountains had, meanwhile, become an irrefutable fact. 
Much though G.H.Q. regretted it, orders were therefore issued 
for Field-Marshal von Mackensen to cease his advance, prepare 
to cross the Danube south of Bucharest, and effect the crossing 
in the greatest possible strength in the latter half of November. 
The Field-Marshal, on his own responsibility, left only a par¬ 
ticularly weak force in the Northern Dobrudja. It entrenched 
a line here and of course its position continued to be very 
precarious. The bulk of Mackensen's Army was transferred 
to Rustchuk. Field-Marshal von Mackensen chose Sistova- 
Simnitza for his crossing place. 

The region of Orsova, the Vulkan and Szurdok Passes, or 
the Rotenturm Pass, presented themselves as gateways into 
Wallachia from west and north. 

Just South of the Rotenturm Pass General Krafft von Dell- 
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mensingen, with his Alpine Corps, reinforced by two Austrian 
mountain brigades, in spite of violent fighting, in which the 
Rumanians often counter-attacked, was able to gain but little 
ground south of the pass by the end of October. An attempt 
by the bulk of the 9th Army to force the crests at the highest 
and broadest part, in face of a strong enemy who could no 
longer be surprised, would also have been hung up. 

We did not like having to select the western end for our 
attack, as in this way the strategical possibilities would be 
diminished ; but this could not be helped. The first thing 
was to get over the mountains somehow. The 9th Army 
had made an attempt, at the end of October, to advance south 
of the Vulkan and Szurdok Passes. This had been foiled by a 
sudden change of weather and by the vigilance of the enemy. 
The troops had to be withdrawn as far as the heights over¬ 
looking the pass. We had got some idea of the ground and had 
come to the conclusion that the forcing of the mountains, at 
this particularly narrow spot, was quite practicable. It 
seemed more favourable than the region of Orsova, where the 
passes were still to be won. 

Profiting by our dearly-won experience, we made thorough 
preparations, even to the smallest detail, and the troops were 
supplied with complete mountain equipment. Motor trolleys, 
for use on the Rumanian railways, were also held in readiness. 
Our communications in Wallachia would be very difficult, in 
spite of all our foresight, so long as only the road through the 
Szurdok Pass was at our disposal. 

On the loth of November General Kiihne had completed 
his preparations, and the opening of operations was fixed for 
the nth. This group, with four infantry and two cavalry 
divisions, was to break out here, and push forward vigorously 
through Craiova to the river Aluta. This would mean that they 
would take the defences of Orsova on the east and the Roten- 
turm Pass in the rear. At Orsova a weak brigade, including 
German cyclist troops, was to attack simultaneously. General 
von Krafft, who was reinforced, and the troops south of 
Kronstadt were to continue their attacks. 

The nth of November brought complete success to General 
Kiihne. He crossed the mountains, defeated the opposing 
Rumanian divisions in the Battle of Targu Jiu, on the 17th of 
November, and had occupied Craiova by the 21st. On the 
23rd General Count von Schmettow, with his cavalry divisions, 
had reached the Aluta east of Caracal; the Aluta bridge at 
this point was in his possession. Farther north our infantry 
had reached the Aluta opposite Slatina. Here, as farther up 
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stream, the bridges had been completely destroyed. On the 
same day, in a thick fog, Field-Marshal von Mackensen had 
gained a footing on the north bank of the Danube, near 
Simnitza. Meanwhile, General von Krafft had fought his way 
farther through the mountains, but had not yet debouched into 
the plain at Rimnicu Valcea and north of Curtea de Arges. 

In the rear of General Kiihne’s forces the Rumanians, 
fighting bravely, had withdrawn from Orsova down the 
Danube, and were still retreating, keeping close to the river. 
Though surrounded on all sides, they did not lay down their 
arms until they had reached the confluence of the Aluta at 
the beginning of December. Their hope that an attack on the 
Danube Army by parts of the Rumanian Army from Bucharest 
would save them was not fulfilled. 

The Danube Army started its forward march on November 
25th. On the 26th they crossed the Vedea, and on the 30th 
their left wing, after heavy fighting, forced its way across the 
valley of the Nejlov south-west of Bucharest, while the right 
wing, keeping level with them, advanced down the Danube. 

On the 27th the Alpine Corps had fought its way out of the 
Rotenturm Pass into the plain, had entered Pitesti on the 
29th, and on the following day, by exerting their main pressure 
north of the Arges, gained ground to the south-east. This 
made it possible for the right wing of the Kronstadt group, 
which was involved in heavy fighting north of Campulung, to 
debouch from the mountains. 

Farther back General Kiihne’s infantry divisions had only 
crossed the Aluta in the course of the 27th, and on the 30th 
were still about eighty kilometres from the left wing of the 
Danube Army and the right of Krafft's Group. 

The Rumanian High Command had intended to hold up 
Generals von Krafft and Kiihne, and attack the Danube Army. 
On December ist the left wing was very heavily attacked 
south-west of Bucharest and pushed back. The German 
troops who had already crossed the Nejlov were cut off. The 
Rumanian attack, however, was not pressed home; the right 
wing of the 9th Army was brought up with all possible speed 
to meet it. On December 2nd the cavalry of the 9th Army 
was in position on the action front of the Danube Army. On 
the 3rd we had infantry as well within reach and so the crisis 
was overcome. On the 4th we started a counter-attack, which 
was skilfully evaded by the Rumanians. 

In the meantime. General Ktihne’s left wing had effected a 
junction with General Krafft's Group and forced back the 
Rumanian ist Army eastward across the Arges. Hence- 
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fonvard the Danube Army and the 9th Army fought side by 
side. The success of the operation was assured. 

It had not been easy to bring the two armies into close 
tactical co-operation. No sooner had this crisis been sur¬ 
mounted than we found ourselves faced with another. Would 
Bucharest be defended as a fortress or not ? Such a defence 
would have been very awkward for us, for it would have 
prolonged the campaign in Rumania considerably. A great 
load was taken off my mind when, on the 6th, the report was 
received that our cavalry divisions had in the night of the 5th- 
6th December found the northern works of the fortress unoccu¬ 
pied and blown up. On the 6th we were in possession of 
Bucharest, Ploesti and Campina. The Rumanians, under 
English orders and directions, had effected a very thorough 
destruction of the oil-fields. 

So far the Russians had not taken any serious part in the 
fighting. A Russian thrust on December 5th, south-east of 
Bucharest, was of no importance. It is not easy to understand 
why they let the Rumanians be beaten before they came in ; 
they could very easily have sent forces to Wallachia. It was 
only because the Russians were not there that we were suc¬ 
cessful. From this time onwards the Russians brought up 
reinforcements. They now seemed to fear for their own flank. 
They reduced their forces in the Dobrudja in order to be 
stronger in Wallachia. For the rest of the campaign the object 
in view was to strike an even more crushing blow at the Ruma¬ 
nians, defeat the Russians, whose arrival was now a certainty, 
while they were assembling, and bring the operations to a 
conclusion by reaching the mouth of the Danube-Sereth- 
Trotus line. This was the shortest line we could take up. Our 
military-economic situation made it imperative that we should 
secure it. 

The battles east of the Bucharest-Ploesti line now assumed 
a different character from their predecessors. Our troops 
were tired and could only attack the enemy frontally. The 
possibility of outflanking the enemy was only slight, as he 
was increasing his forces, especially in the mountains. The 
Russians were soon in great strength ; they fought better than 
the Rumanians. The supply of anununition, which was now 
needed in larger quantities, was a slow business as commimi- 
cations had become much worse. Heavy rain set in, and was 
followed towards the new year by an unusually severe frost. 

On December loth the Danube Army and the gth Army, 
on the Jalomnitsa and at Misil, south-east of Buzau, were 
facing the Rumanian and Russian troops in prepared position. 
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Yet they succeeded in quickly breaking down their resistance, 
crossing the Jalomnitsa on the 12th, and taking Buzau, after 
hard fighting, on the 15th. 

On the 17th this Army Group was already in the plain 
before another strong position between the Danube, near the 
mouth of the Calmatuiu, and the mountains to the south-west 
of Rimnicu Sarat. In the mountains west and north-west of 
those positions the Rumanians were in close touch with the 
troops facing the Archduke Charles’ Army Group. 

After a very violent struggle, the 9th Army broke through 
the Russian and Rumanian positions at Christmas and forced 
the enemy to withdraw his whole front towards the upper 
Sereth, more particularly in the direction of Braila and Focsani. 

South of the Sereth, however, the enemy’s resistance was 
in no way broken and fighting in Wallachia went on well into 
January. At last, after another violent battle, the Danube 
Army took Braila on January 4th. It reached the Sereth, 
down stream to the confluence of the Buzau. Keeping touch 
with the Danube Army, the 9th Army had pushed forward 
to the Sereth in the course of continuous engagements in which 
the Russians pressed us particularly hard on the 6th. On the 
8th, the 9th Army captured Focsani and the region north of 
the town as far as the Putna. 

The attacks which the Archduke Charles’ Army Group had 
initiated about Christmas towards the Trotus had made no 
progress whatever. The great exhaustion of the troops, time 
and weather, all demanded the conclusion of the campaign. 
The line which Mackensen’s Army Group now occupied vra.s 
approximately the one we had intended to reach. The attack 
was broken off. The armies dug themselves in on the line on 
which they stood. 

The second stage of the Rumanian campaign was over, 
thus bringing it to an end. We had beaten the Rumanian 
Army ; to annihilate it had proved impossible. We had done 
all that was possible, but found ourselves obliged to leave forces 
in the Dobrudja and Wallachia which we had been able to use 
on the East and West Fronts and in Macedonia before Rumania 
came into the war. In spite of our victory over the Rumanian 
Army, we were definitely weaker as regards the war position 
as a whole. 

With the termination of the campaign in Rumania, the 
fighting of the autumn of 1916 was decidedly to our advantage. 
This triumph was obtained, not only on the battle-fields of 
Transylvania, WaUachia, and the Dobrudja, where it had found 
its outward expression, but also in the struggle on the Western 
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Front, on the Isonzo, in Macedonia and the East. It had been 
a concentration of our whole war strength with one aim—to 
ward off the Entente's onslaught and to retain the possibilities 
of existence. This onslaught had collapsed, and the resources 
of Wallachia were at our disposal. The immense superiority of 
the Entente in men and war material had been overcome by the 
bearing of our troops and the assurance and initiative of our 
leadership. 



THE POSITION AT THE CLOSE OF 1916 
AND BEGINNING OF 1917 

I 


N otwithstanding the successful close of the year 

1916, the outlook for the coming year was exceedingly 
grave. It was certain that in 1917 the Entente would 
again make a supreme effort, not only to make good their 
losses, which they were certainly in a position to do, but to 
add to their strength everywhere and swell their superiority 
in numbers. Though they had not yet recovered, our worn- 
out troops would have to take the offensive as early as possible, 
and on a greater scale than in the autumn of 1916, if they 
were to achieve ultimate victory. 

France had already given her children. The battalions now 
consisted of three, instead of four companies. But she pos¬ 
sessed in her colonies extraordinary resources in man-power, 
on which she drew in ever-increasing measure. 

England brought her army up to strength and set about 
increasing it. 

Russia, in particular, produced very strong new formations. 
Divisions were reduced to twelve battalions, the batteries to 
six guns, and new divisions were formed out of the surplus 
fourth battalions and the seventh and eighth guns of each 
battery. This reorganization meant a great increase in 
strength. 

The Rumanian Army was to be reorganized and trained by 
French officers. We had also to reckon with new formations 
of Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war and Venizelist Greeks. 

Against this Germany and her Allies had nothing to throw 
into the scale. The increase in the artillery which G.H.Q. 
had in view and the creation of thirteen new divisions which 
was under consideration, were not a real addition to our 
strength, as they weakened the existing formations. We could 
only form the infantry battalions by drawing on current 
reserves and reducing battalion strengths. 

The creation of a Polish army would have been a real 
reinforcement, but it was soon seen that this would not be 
possible. There was nothing for it but to drain Germany and 
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the allied countries of all their man-power that was in any way 
available. 

An additional danger was added to the enemy's numerical 
superiority by the ever-increasing devotion of their industries 
to war purposes. Far-reaching restrictions on labour were 
passed into law in the Entente countries and accepted without 
serious protest; ample labour was available and there was no 
shortage of raw materials ; the output per man had not fallen, 
and life, in short, pursued its normal course. The seas of the 
world were open to the Entente. The United States were now 
giving help on the largest scale and breaking new ground. 
Russia had established a war industry of her own, in part in 
the Donetz coal basin, and had greatly increased her output. 
Japan was steadily giving better deliveries. With the com¬ 
pletion of the Murman railway and the improvement of the 
Trans-Siberian line, an increased import from Japan, America, 
England and France was inevitable. In every theatre of war 
the Entente was able to add to her numerical superiority 
enormous additional resources in every department of technical 
supply, and to destroy our troops on a still greater scale than 
had been achieved on the Somme and at Verdun. 

It was clear that our own munition factories, in spite of 
their immense output, and whatever labour they had at their 
disposal, were never in a position to overtake the enemy, so 
long as the enormous industrial areas of the latter continued 
to work undisturbed under what were virtually peace con¬ 
ditions. In the then circumstances, it seemed impossible to 
get on equal terms. 

G.H.Q. had also to bear in mind that the enemy's great 
superiority in men and material would be even more painfully 
felt in 1917 than in 1916. They had to face the danger that 
"Somme fighting” would soon break out at various points on 
our fronts, and that even our troops would not be able to 
withstand such attacks indefinitely, especially if the enemy 
gave us no time for rest and for the accumulation of material. 
We could not contemplate an offensive ourselves, having to 
keep our reserves available for defence. There was no hope of 
a collapse of any of the Entente Powers. If the war lasted 
our defeat seemed inevitable. Questions of the supply of 
foodstuffs caused great anxiety, and so, too, did questions of 
moral. We were not undermining the spirits of the enemy popula¬ 
tions with starvation blockades and propaganda. The future 
looked dark, and our only comfort was to be found in the proud 
thought that we had hitherto succeeded in defying a superior 
enemy, and that our line was everywhere beyond our frontiers. 
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II 

The Field-Marshal and I were fully at one in this anxious 
view of the situation. Our conclusion was no sudden one, 
but had gradually grown upon us since we took over our posts 
at the end of August, 1916. Accordingly, the construction 
had been begun as early as September of powerful rear posi¬ 
tions in the West; the Siegfried line, running from Arras, west 
of Cambrai, St. Quentin, La Ffere, Vailly-sur-Aisne, to get rid 
of the great Albert-Roye-south-west of Noyon-Soissons-Vailly- 
sur-Aisne salient, in which the Somme fighting had made a 
large indentation ; and south of Verdun the Michael line, in 
front of the Etain-Gorz line, to straighten out the salient of 
St. Mihiel. These strategic positions had the advantage of 
shortening the front and economizing men, and their occupa¬ 
tion according to plan was prepared. Whether we should 
retire on them, and how the positions would be used, was not 
of course decided in September, 1916 ; the important thing 
then was to get them built. This made comprehensive 
measures necessary and I made heavy demands for labour 
from home. All this, however, only sufficed for the West, and 
corresponding positions in the East had to be left unbuilt. 

The future was thus full of obscurity. The questions of 
peace and submarine warfare became of tremendous import¬ 
ance. There was the problem of obtaining peace, the chance 
of defeat without unrestricted submarine warfare and the 
possibility of victory by means of such a campaign, accom¬ 
panied by an attack by our surface fleet and a defensive war 
on land. 

Baron Burian now came forward with the proposal that 
the Quadruple Alliance should take action and make a direct 
offer of peace to the enemy. I was sceptical as to the success 
of this scheme, but thought that it should be tried. So far 
as he permitted, I co-operated with the Chancellor in the matter. 
In order to avoid giving the enemy the false impression that 
weakness was our motive for the proposal, I asked that it 
should not be carried out until the campaign in Rumania had 
been brought to a conclusion. Bucharest fell on the 6th 
December, and with that I regarded the military position as 
so secure that I had no objection to the publication of the Peace 
Note. The proposal for compulsory auxiliary service, which 
had meanwhile been passed into law, gave the appearance of 
a determination to continue fighting if our offer were rejected. 

On the I2th December, the peace offer of the Quadruple 
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Alliance was made. Its reception by the Entente Press was 
wholly unfavourable. It soon became clear that it would be 
impossible to come to an understanding. The Entente had 
their hands tied by arrangements and secret agreements that 
could only be carried out if we were completely defeated. 
Their answer, given on the 30th December, was such as to 
leave no doubt of their intention to annihilate us. If the 
Entente honestly desired a peace of justice and reconciliation, 
they could and should have entered into negotiations and 
brought forward their demands. Had negotiations broken 
down before any demand for annexations on the part of the 
German representatives, it would have been easy for the 
Entente, in view of such an attitude, to rouse their people to 
renew the war. We, on the other hand, in such a position 
would have been quite unable to reconcile the German people, 
already longing for peace, to any further fighting. Still less 
would our weary allies have continued to fight at our side. 
This simple reasoning shows convincingly that when we made 
our offer, we were genuinely ready for a peace of justice and 
reconciliation. 

Meanwhile President Wilson had, on the i8th December, 
addressed a Note to all the belligerent Powers, inviting an 
expression of 'Their views as to the terms on which the war 
could be brought to an end". The President apparently 
desired to compare the demands of both sides and arrive at a 
compromise. He had in mind a peace without victors or 
vanquished. 

The Note was delivered on the 21st December. As early 
as the 26th December the Governments of the Quadruple 
Alliance proposed an early conference of representatives of the 
belligerents in some neutral country. They were at variance 
with Wilson's proposals to the extent that they preferred 
direct negotiations with their opponents ; this may well have 
been, in part, due to regard for the strong trend of public 
opinion in Germany against the United States. The Entente, 
however, remained wholly unconciliatory. Their answer of the 
I2th January was a confirmation of the Note of the 30th 
December, perhaps even still more strongly imbued with their 
lust of destruction. This answer voiced the iron will of Lloyd 
George who at the beginning of December had formally taken 
over the reins of Government in England. It is useful to 
re-read the Entente Notes on our offer of peace and Wilson's 
Note. The judgment of many people as to the possibility of a 
peace of understanding will then become clearer. 

Thus failed the two efforts to bring peace nearer. By the 
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wiU of the Entente the war had to continue and to be decided 
by force of arms. It was to be Victory or Defeat. The results 
were further preparations on a large scale, the maintenance of 
our determination to fight—this our proposals were designed 
to achieve—and at the same time the employment of every 
weapon in Germany’s arsenal. 


Ill 

The Field-Marshal and myself had so far both spoken against 
the proposal for unrestricted warfare. Unrestricted submarine 
warfare was now the only means left to secure a victorious 
end to the war within a reasonable time. If submarine warfare 
in this form could have a decisive effect—and the Navy held 
that it could—then in the existing situation it was our plain 
military duty to the German nation to embark on it. 

The question of the expediency of the submarine campaign 
had led to grave differences of opinion among the political 
parties, and had roused unusually strong feeling. While the 
parties of the Right were enthusiastically in favour of its 
adoption, the Left, which was more in touch with the Govern¬ 
ment, was equally strongly opposed. 

In October, 1916, submarine-cruiser warfare began, ships 
being stopped and searched. This met with good success, 
and had an embarrassing effect on the economic situation of 
the enemy. It spoke well for the submarine weapon. Soon, 
however, the enemy’s defensive measures against our boats 
were improved, and results fell off considerably. 

In estimating the economic effects of the various forms of 
submarine warfare we were compelled to rely on the judgment 
of the Chief of the Naval Staff and of the Chancellor. G.H.Q. 
was in constant communication with both these authorities on 
the whole matter, and in particular on the question of the 
expediency of unrestricted warfare. 

After our victories in Rumania, G.H.Q. no longer expected 
that either Holland or Denmark would enter the war against 
us. It was, however, unwise to take any risks ; the unrestricted 
campaign could obviously not be begun before the Rumanian 
campaign was at an end and our troops there had returned 
home and arrived on the Western and Eastern Fronts. It 
was soon clear that this would not be the case before the 
beginning of February. The result of our efforts for peace would 
also be sure to be known by the end of December or early in 
January, and this, too, pointed to the beginning of February 
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as the date for opening the unrestricted campaign, if that 
should prove necessary. 

The Government had by now lost its earlier anxiety as to 
the attitude of Holland and Denmark, and none was felt as to 
Switzerland, Spain, Sweden or Norway. On the other hand, 
it was regarded as practically certain that the United States 
would come into the war against us. This would involve an 
addition to the armed forces of the Entente of five or six 
divisions in the first year after America entered the war, and 
later on, if the submarine war failed, a serious, indeed a vital, 
increase in the strength of the enemy. It could not be doubted 
that America, if she came into the war, would arm herself in 
the same way that England had done, and that the Entente 
would lead the United States from one energetic step to another. 

The Chief of the Naval Staff, a friend of the Chancellor, but 
at the same time a warm partisan of the unrestricted sub¬ 
marine war, was confident that the campaign would have 
decisive results within six months. The loss of freight space 
and the reduction of oversea imports would produce economic 
difficulties in England that would render a continuance of the 
war impossible. In forming this view he did not rely merely 
on his own professional judgment, but was also supported by 
the opinions of distinguished German economists. The num¬ 
ber of submarines in commission was sufficient for this work 
and our Admiralty was also of the opinion that construction, 
if it was pressed on to the utmost, would amply cover losses. 
The question of crews could, it was thought, be solved. The 
surface fleet was not, of course, to fall below a certain standard 
of strength. 

The Chief of the Naval Staff also hoped that the declaration 
of unrestricted submarine warfare would frighten neutral 
shipping which had, up to then, been of assistance to the 
Entente. He was quite convinced of the necessity for the 
strongest support, in political quarters, on this point, which, 
as it turned out, he did not always obtain. 

The amount of shipping necessary for the transport of 
troops from America to France and for the supply of reinforce¬ 
ments was discussed. Our navy reckoned that it would be 
necessary, in order to transport 1,000,000 American soldiers 
in a reasonable time, to employ 5,000,000 tons of shipping 
space. Such a quantity of shipping, in view of the necessity 
for maintaining supplies to the Western Powers, could not 
spared, even temporarily. 

With my knowledge of the military situation and my high 
opinion of the enemy's determination, I did not accept literally 
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the estimates of our Admiralty as to the probable effects of 
unrestricted submarine warfare. I knew, moreover, that 
questions of transport and of economics generally are very 
difficult to determine. I did, however, think it safe to reckon 
that it would at least have a decisive effect within twelve 
months, that is to say, before America could throw her new 
armies into the scale. 

I was greatly impressed with the seriousness of the position 
by a tour which I took of the Western Front in the middle of 
December, with a view to reviewing the whole situation. I 
telegraphed my views to Berlin. At that time I had already 
abandoned hope of any success from our offer of peace. On 
the 23rd December, the Field-Marshal, in the presence of the 
Chancellor, expounded more fully his view that the adoption 
of unrestricted submarine warfare was essential. That was 
the right and duty of General Headquarters, just as it was the 
right and duty of the Chancellor, in this difficult and moment¬ 
ous question, to support his own opinion with all the prestige 
of his high office. If there were differences of opinion, the 
decision lay with His Majesty. 

The actual decision was arrived at on the 9th January, at 
a meeting presided over by His Majesty, after the receipt of the 
answer to our peace offer, and in the certainty that a like reply 
would be given to President Wilson. The Chief of the Naval 
Staff expressed the views stated above ; he advised that the 
campaign would be decisive in a few months and urged its 
adoption. The Field-Marshal reported our view of the situa¬ 
tion, and also advised its adoption. The Chancellor stated 
the effect the use of this weapon might have upon neutrals, 
and in particular upon the United States. He thought it 
possible, and indeed probable, that the States would enter the 
war, and anticipated difficulties with regard to the provisioning 
of Belgium by the Entente. He regarded our offer of peace 
as having failed ; he had no hope of a separate peace, and he 
did not anticipate any improvement in our position through 
the collapse of one of our enemies, such as subsequently hap¬ 
pened in the case of Russia. 

However, with a full sense of his political responsibility, the 
Chancellor did advise the adoption of the campaign, as did His 
Majesty’s other advisers. The Emperor fell in with their 
views and commanded that the campaign should open on the 
1st February. He directed, however, that time should be 
given to neutral vessels in the blockaded area to leave it, and 
to neutral vessels on their way to the area to complete their 
voyages. 
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The Chancellor then prepared, in co-operation with the 
Chief of the Naval Staff, the notes to neutral Powers as to the 
declaration of the blockade area around England, along the 
West Coast of Fance and in the Mediterranean. These were 
to be delivered on the 31st January. 

The Chief of the Naval Staff gave the detailed instructions 
for operations in the blockade area, making various conces¬ 
sions to the wishes of the Foreign Office in order to lessen the 
danger of a rupture with America. We were, of course, quite 
in agreement with such a course. 

G.H.Q. on its side took certain precautionary measures in 
the Northern Army district, in order to be ready for all even¬ 
tualities although the Chancellor had no anxiety as to the 
attitude of Holland and Denmark. 


IV 

On the 29th January, unexpectedly, so far as I was con¬ 
cerned, Chancellor von Bethmann and Secretary Dr. Zimmer- 
mann arrived at Pless. We were summoned to a discussion 
with the Emperor over a new proposal for intervention by 
President Wilson. The Chancellor read a dispatch which he 
had drafted for transmission to Count Bemstorff, in which he 
proposed that we should declare for peace on the status quo 
ante basis. 

So far as I remember, the dispatch proposed the sub¬ 
mission to President Wilson, then or on some later occasion, of 
the following claims as the basis for possible peace negotiations: 

‘'Restoration of the portions of Upper Alsace occupied by 
France; 

“A frontier securing Germany and Poland strategically 
and economically against Russia ; 

“Restoration of colonies on the basis of an agreement 
securing to Germany colonial possessions corresponding to her 
population and her economic interests ; 

“Return to France of the territory occupied by Germany, 
subject to strategic and economic rectification of frontiers, and 
to financial compensation; 

“Restoration of Belgium, subject to definite guarantees 
for Germany's safety, which would be negotiated with the 
Belgian Government; 

“Economic and financial adjustment on the basis of the 
exchange of conquered territories given up by either side to 
the other on the conclusion of peace; 
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“Indemnity to German concerns or private persons injured 
by the war ; 

“Renunciation of all economic measures or treatise cal¬ 
culated to interfere after the conclusion of peace with normal 
trade or communication, and the conclusion of the commercial 
agreements necessary thereto. 

“The guaranteeing of the freedom of the seas.“ 

These are the only German conditions which ever reached 
the enemy from our side with any co-operation on my part. 

The Chancellor did not suggest a postponement of the 
unrestricted campaign, but the Ambassador was authorized 
to explain that our Government was ready to order the 
cessation of the campaign immediately any basis for peace 
negotiations was worked out that offered any real hope of 
success. The Field-Marshal and I agreed to this. Although 
we had no clear knowledge of the situation, we had to bear 
the moral responsibility. 

On the 31st January our Note as to the declaration of the 
submarine campaign was delivered in Washington, as also, I 
assume, was the Government's above-mentioned proposal of 
the 29th January. 

After the 9th January there were no military reasons 
whatever to cause either the Field-Marshal or myself to 
modify our views as to the urgent need for the unrestricted 
campaign. 

According to a report from the Chief of the Naval Staff in 
Vienna, the Austro-Hungarian Government also decided to 
wage unrestricted warfare with their submarines. I welcomed 
with gratitude this loyal act on the part of our allies, which I 
had, of course, confidently expected. The new campaign 
could only be really effective if it included the Mediterranean, 
where prospects of success seemed particularly good ; the 
important thing was to sink as much shipping as possible. 

In judging public opinion on the matter at home, I regarded 
as a very important element the sitting of the Reichstag of the 
27th February, in which it appeared that, after the failure of 
our peace offer, the German people were practically unanimous in 
supporting the Government. 


V 

At the beginning of April, 1916, the fiftieth anniversary of 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg's entry into the service was 
celebrated in Kovno. 

On the 2ist November, 1916, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
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passed to his long rest. The cohesion of the peoples of the 
Dual Monarchy had depended on him. He had not, it is true, 
succeeded in giving new life to the Monarchy, for the advisers 
whom he chose were not strong enough for the task. He was 
a loyal friend of the alliance, even if he never forgot 1866, 
when Prussia and Austria had fought for the hegemony of 
Germany. His death was an irreparable loss to us. 

The murdered heir, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, was 
not the man of action he was commonly held to be. Indeed, 
he was naturally vacillating and irresolute, and by no means 
friendly to Germany. Our Emperor made great efforts to 
turn the Archduke and his wife to a friendly attitude to us. 
His death was a tragedy and its results have been disastrous. 
They have brought on Austria, after four years of war, the 
fate that Russia, the real author of the tragedy, intended. 

I saw the Emperor Charles at the beginning of November, 
1916. He spoke well on military subjects. The burden of his 
new and high position was, however, to become too heavy for 
him. Troubles began to crowd in on him. He attempted 
much, and at the same time gave way to many men and in 
many matters. He was conscious of the internal political 
difficulties of the Dual Monarchy, and had plans for a league 
of the peoples of Austria under the house of Hapsburg; at 
the same time he was unable to persuade the Hungarians to a 
less selfish policy, and could not make them abandon their 
food blockade against Austria. His fear of the Czech move¬ 
ment was notorious. The consequence was an encourage¬ 
ment of the separatist tendencies among his non-German 
peoples, and grave mistrust among his Germans, who stood 
firm in their loyalty to their Imperial House. 

The Emperor Charles, although by no means a convinced 
supporter of the alliance, held firmly to Germany. He wanted 
peace, and attached great importance to his position as 
Supreme War Lord of the Austro-Hungarian Army. At his 
wish the arrangements we had come to as regards a unified 
command for the forces of the Quadruple Alliance were 
altered and somewhat weakened. Without being truly soldierly, 
he wanted to give his best to his Army. 

The Empress Zita, who had great influence over her 
husband, had strong political opinions. She was unfortunately 
wholly unfriendly to us, and in the hands of the Clericals who 
were not well disposed to Germany. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs was Count Czernin, a 
clever man of wide experience. He was an educated and 
amiable personality, and far above the Wilhelmstrasse. In 
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the main, he pursued the same path as the Chancellor in 
Berlin. He desired peace, but only hand in hand with Ger¬ 
many. He must be given this tribute of praise, that he was 
loyal. At the same time he always upheld, and with uncommon 
ability, the interests of the Dual Monarchy. 

General von Arz was made Chief of the General Staff of 
the Austro-Hungarian Army, in the place of General von 
Conrad, who took over the command of the Army Group on 
the Tyrol front. He was a convinced friend of the German 
Empire and the German Army. As Commander of the ist 
Army in Transylvania he did ever5rthing that was humanly 
possible in view of its composition. He endeavoured to estab¬ 
lish cordial relations between the German and the Austro- 
Hungarian troops in his army, and devoted himself whole¬ 
heartedly to their training. 



THE BASIS OF FUTURE OPERATIONS AND 
OUR WAR MACHINE 


I 

I N general the distribution of man-power between the 
army, the navy, and home services was carried out by 
the General Staff in co-operation with the civil officials 
concerned. 

Up to this time, the army in the field had received ade¬ 
quate reinforcements from returned wounded (of whom, 
thanks to our admirable medical service, a very high propor¬ 
tion came back to the line), from the yearly classes as they 
were called up, and from re-examinations and comb-outs. We 
were forced to send men of 19 to the Front; younger men 
could not be sent. The medical standards were reduced, and 
the vast majority of the available men called up. It was stiU 
necessary, however, not merely to send into the army all the 
men then available, but also to find some new source of supply. 
In particular it was vital to reduce the numbers of exemptions. 
At the same time, we had to find the labour needed for the 
work behind the lines, where the construction of positions was 
of simply incalculable importance, and to keep up the war 
industries at home. 

The system of re-examination and control generally at 
home seemed to me to be defective. Complaints of the most 
incredible shirking were always being made. I urged the War 
Ministry to act energetically, which was only bare justice. 
The law left untouched labour that should have been devoted 
to the State. The duty of service was only laid on men between 
17 and 45. 

As early as September, 1916, we had insisted emphatically 
that every German from 15 to 60 should be under an obliga¬ 
tion to serve, an obligation which, with certain limitations, 
lay on women too. 

The introduction of compulsion for war services was of the 
greatest moral importance, placing as it did every German at 
the service of the State in these anxious times, in accordance 
with the oldest principles of German law. It should also have 
had the great practical advantage of giving the Government 
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the control over rates of wages. It was one of the most crying 
injustices of the war—and must have been so felt by the 
troops—^that they, who were risking their lives daily, were 
much worse off than any of the workmen who lived in 
safety. 

ITie pay of the fighting men should have been raised—and 
I attempted, without any reed success in the face of official 
opposition at home, to have it raised—and the wages of 
workmen should have been kept down to a reasonable level. 
Such a course would have saved considerable sums, thus easing 
our budget and conserving our capital. I was not unaware of 
the difficulties of the problem, having regard to the universal 
rise in prices due to the shortage of raw materials, but I hoped 
that the Home country would solve it and discover a method 
of reaching a sound position. A law establishing the general 
duty of service would have shown the way. 

The introduction of general conscription, coupled with that 
of compulsory labour, was not of itself sufficient. It was 
essential, too, to secure that the labour thus obtained was 
profitably used, and that the State did not lose the benefit 
of it. 

On the 30th October, 1916, the Chancellor was urgently 
requested to work for that end. I hoped that the Government 
would be prepared to adopt the great principle of universal 
service, and to bring the people to consider what further 
powers and resources they could yet devote to their country. 

Even without any new legislation the Government could 
help us. The State of Siege and War Services laws have the 
necessary powers to obtain the labour required, but resolution 
w£is required to apply them properly. The Government 
lacked that resolution. At last, after two months' delay, and 
prolonged and unedifying pressure from G.H.Q., the Auxiliary 
Service Bill was passed on the 2nd December. It was neither 
fish nor fowl. We wanted something wholesale. The bill 
departed, too, from the principle of universal liability to 
service, which we had laid down in September, and gave no 
security that the labour power obtained would be so employed 
as to produce the maximum results. In the whole test of the 
statute the first paragraph alone bears any resemblance to 
what G.H.Q. had aimed at. The provisions did not even cover 
women, although there were many available to replace men 
at their work and release them for the army. 

In spite of everything, I gave the law at first a warm 
welcome. Friend and foe alike attributed to it, as a sign of 
our determination, a far higher value than it really possessed. 
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In connection with our successes in Rumania, it was boimd to 
have considerable moral effect. 

It soon became clear that the Auxiliary Service Law was 
not merely insufficient, but positively harmful in operation. 
It was particularly irritating to the troops to find ''auxiliary" 
workers, though employed on the same work and in the same 
positions, being far better paid than the men who had been 
called up for service under previous legislation and were now 
soldiers under military discipline. These grievances were 
increased by the circumstance that exempted men were paid 
the same wages as free workmen, that is to say, as the auxiliary 
workers. This was wholly unjust and unfair. On the lines of 
communication there were still greater contrasts. Troops 
withdrawn from the heavy fighting at the Front saw auxiliary 
workers and women workers working in peace and safety for 
wages far higher than their own pay. This was bound to 
embitter the men who had to risk their lives day by day and 
to endure the greatest hardships, and of necessity increased 
their dissatisfaction with their pay. The employment of 
highly-paid auxiliaries on the lines of communications was 
thus a two-edged sword. There was something fundamentally 
unsound in such a situation. 

The measures introduced in September with a view to 
employing all our available man-power had thus had but a 
very scanty result. To increase the esteem in which war work 
and auxiliary service were held, I proposed the institution of 
the Auxiliary Service Cross. No more men could be withdrawn 
or withheld from the army. The strikes directly impaired the 
country's fighting capacity in the highest degree. They were 
a sin against the man at the front, and also, according to the 
Courts, acts of high treason against the country. Lacking a 
lead from the Government, infatuated and misled by agitators, 
a section of the German working class has precipitated their 
country, their fellows, and themselves, into incalculable 
misery. It will always be a terrible indictment against them. 

The Government should have made especial endeavours to 
influence the working class by full explanation of the serious¬ 
ness of our position, and should also not have hesitated to use 
force if everything else failed. 

It was inevitable that, in our difficult position, we should 
have to turn our attention to the occupied territories. The 
Ministry of War had already tackled this question, and the 
employment of Belgian workmen in Germany had actually 
begun. The conscription of workmen for Germany was in the 
interest of the Belgians themselves, since unemployment had 
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reached a high figure. This conscription, after discussion with 
the officials in Berlin, was extended. We also conscribed 
Belgian workmen for work in the occupied regions. In the 
Belgian refugee Press and in the Entente propaganda, as was 
to be expected, there was a wild outcry against this procedure. 
The fact that similar cries were raised in Germany merely 
reveals a very childish judgment on the war. The military 
authorities were acting from patriotic duty, and not arbi¬ 
trarily. 

We also obtained labour, though not as much as we might 
have hoped, from Poland and the other occupied territories. 

Prisoners of war were of the utmost importance in all 
fields of war activity. We could not have kept our economic 
structure together without the aid of the enormous numbers 
of Russians taken in the East. 


II 

Side by side with the effort to obtain further man-power 
from the home country went the preparation of the programme 
for munitions production, for the execution of which a part 
of the man-power in question was to serve. Our most pressing 
need was for more guns, ammunition, and machine-guns, and 
then larger supplies of many other things. 

The guns were needed, not only for new armament, but 
also for changes in the old, to substitute later models for old 
ones, and also make good the very heavy wastage. In the 
battles of Verdun and the Somme we suffered heavy losses in 
guns, not merely through hostile bombardment, but also 
because they wore out extremely quickly through the higher 
rate of firing. 

Our heavy artillery was well supplied with high-angle 
howitzers, but the number of long-range weapons was not so 
satisfactory, and we accelerated their production, as shelling 
of back areas had proved very harassing to the enemy. It 
rendered the daily supply to and relief of the troops in the 
front line very difficult and in action made the transmission of 
orders and the movements of reserves a serious problem. 

The supply of the heaviest long-range guns was also 
increased. A gun and a howitzer of longer range were being 
introduced into the field artillery. 

It was necessary to decide how many guns were to be 
produced monthly in order to cover all requirements. For 
defence against tanks the o6 field-gun, which penetrated 
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them, was sufficient; all we had to do was to turn it out in 
sufficient quantities. 

At this time the increased production of ammunition 
depended on a larger supply of explosives, and this in its turn 
depended on the possibility of obtaining or producing the 
necessary elements. Sulphur and nitrogen were particularly 
important. It was a very difficult task to solve the problem of 
their supply. We aimed at approximately doubling the 
previous production. This level was gradually reached, in 
spite of many obstacles, including serious explosions and 
shortage of coal. When the explosives programme was carried 
out, steel began to get scarce. In short, we had one trouble 
after another, before we succeeded in increasing our munitions 
production to the desired point. 

Gas production, too, had to keep pace with the increased 
output of ammunition. The discharge of gas from cylinders 
was used less and less, the troops being opposed to it from first 
to last, and the use of gas shells increased correspondingly. 
Our "Yellow Cross" gas shell was greatly feared by the enemy. 
Our men were still apprehensive of damage from our own gas 
and it was a long time before things improved in this respect. 

Smoke shells, too, were now manufactured. 

The infantry was supplied with a light machine-gun, which 
might well have been lighter and more simple, for it required 
too many men. Each company of infantry was to have four, 
and later six, of these light guns. Our older, heavy machine- 
gun was good, and the men liked it. 

The supply of armour-piercing bullets to the infantry for 
use against aircraft and tanks was increased, and the War 
Ministry also undertook the production of other rapid-fire 
weapons for the infantry, as well as of weapons of heavier 
calibre to deal effectively with tanks. 

Great attention had to be given to the production of 
motor transport. Our horses were getting worse and worse, 
and remounts came forward slowly. We had to make lorries 
to replace horse transport, although here, too, we were met 
with difficulties in the supply of material. 

Our aircraft industry took a quite special position. The 
opposing armies were competing to produce the fastest, best¬ 
climbing machines. Now one side, now the other would gain 
the lead, and our industry was often ahead. Especially in 
1918 we had some splendid types, to which, next to their own 
courage, our flying men owed their victories. 

Indeed every kind of war material, of which largely in¬ 
creased supplies were required, was important. The whole 
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programme was a complicated mental achievement, intended 
as it was to meet future requirements rather than present 
necessities. It was only definitely settled after several con¬ 
ferences in Berlin, and received the name of the Hindenburg 
programme, although the programme put forward by G.H.Q. 
was not confined to the proposals for increased munitions 
production, but included demands for more men and moral 
support. 

A good deal of time was bound to elapse before work began 
on the Hindenburg programme, and still longer before the 
raw material became war material. Of course it is obvious 
that instead of this sudden expansion of our war industries it 
would have been far better to have effected a timely but 
wholesale transformation of our peace industry into war 
industry, the former having been prepared for the change in 
peace time or during the first two years of the war. G.H.Q., 
however, had to act in a situation where those ideal conditions 
were not present. 

We got our industries going at last. The Hindenburg 
programme was carried through, thanks to the Munitions 
Production Office created out of the Ordnance Department. 
The Army knows well what it owes to this Office and the men 
at its head. 

Our industry backed up the fighting forces. It will always 
have the honour and credit of that. Once it was made clear 
what demands were to be made on it, it got to work on its 
task with characteristic energy, and gave even better and 
better results. I made repeated efforts to put a stop to 
profiteering. The war profiteer is a repulsive phenomenon, and 
he and the corruption of his influence have done us incal¬ 
culable harm. 

At the suggestion of G.H.Q., changes had meanwhile been 
made in the Ministry of War. 

A “War Bureau^ was established as the central office for 
the control of the whole of our war industry. In this the 
Recruiting and Labour departments dealt with all questions 
of man-power, the Raw Material department with raw materials, 
and the Munitions Production Office with all questions of 
manufacture. The hopes I placed in the War Bureau for 
obtaining all the available man-power were not fulfilled. 
Even this Office seemed to look at all such questions in the 
light of domestic politics, instead of putting war necessities 
first. I had also hoped that it would succeed in bringing 
employers and workmen into closer relationship. The desire 
for mutual co-operation existed in many quarters. 


L 
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We were compelled to remove from many places in 
Poland and Belgium the machinery which was required by 
our war industries and transport it to Germany, where good 
use could be made of it for war purposes. 


Ill 

The production and distribution of raw materials in 
Germany was entrusted to the safe hands of Colonel Koeth, 
who in his sphere revealed a spirit worthy of this war. He 
played a large part in the work of getting raw material from 
the occupied territories. The supply of raw material from 
neutral and allied countries was assigned to a special depart¬ 
ment of the Prussian Ministry of War, with which Colonel 
Koeth co-operated closely. Coal and rolling-stock were out¬ 
side the scope of his department. 

Colonel Koeth gave the army all that it urgently needed, 
and in view of our position and our dependence on foreign 
countries, no more could have been done. The supply of raw 
material was secure for a long time to come. The public, 
however, suffered severely. Clothing and footwear were very 
short. Prices ruled terribly high, gravely increasing the cost 
of living and all the troubles it led to. This caused me anxiety. 
Our dependence on foreign countries now came home to roost, 
and I attached great importance to the production of sub¬ 
stitutes. Military demands on the railways at home still 
remained very extensive. We had taken all the Belgian 
railway material, and also the engines and rolling-stock we 
found in North France, but these were not nearly enough. 
The material taken in Russia could not be used, owing to the 
difference of gauge. 

Our allies also made heavy demands on our engines and 
rolling-stock. On the Austro-Hungarian railways there were 
hundreds of German locomotives and about ten thousand 
German wagons. Bulgaria and Turkey, too, received both 
personnel and material from us. We had just captured material 
in Rumania, but on the other hand the enemy had taken 
several thousand German wagons to Moldavia and kept them 
there. The occupied districts, with their immense mileage, 
required an army of railwaymen, and material on a scale to 
match. 

The existence of the various German railway administra¬ 
tions also made the problem much more difficidt. We were 
paying the price of failing to secure greater imiformity before 
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the war, and to insist on all the States keeping to the same 
standards. Transport difficulties were also increased by the 
fact that there was no unity of control or management of 
canal and river navigation. Hitherto this had not been 
developed, though it was urgently necessary. This omission 
must be made good. A special Inland Water Transport 
department was established, and at my request the Admiralty 
assisted us by recruiting the necessary men. 

The transport situation, which had been very bad in the 
winter of 1916-17, improved later. The railways were severely 
taxed in the winter of 1917-18 but not so badly as in the 
spring. The Minister of Labour on his side did all he could to 
improve matters. 

Coal and iron are the bases of all war industry. We had 
both in our country. We were able to improve our position 
considerably, even in our dealings with the neutrals, by our 
possession of the Longwy and Briey basins, the Belgian coal¬ 
fields, and parts of the coal areas of Northern France and 
Poland, which latter we managed jointly with Austria-Hungary. 
We began to mine coal in North-east Serbia, and tried to get 
Turkey to make a better use of her deposits. We gave our 
allies coal, and in return received nothing but Bohemian 
lignite from Austria-Hungary for Saxony and Bavaria. The 
shortage of coal at home became considerably more acute in 
the winter of 1916-17 ; it had a serious effect on moral, and 
called for strong measures. The coal supply in Germany was 
not properly controlled, and output had fallen very much. 

Iron was not so plentiful as coal. It was difficult to turn 
out sufficient quantities of steel, especially of hard steel. We 
obtained large quantities of iron ore from Sweden, and the 
ores at Poti in Transcaucasia were also of vital importance to 
us. Scrap, too, was needed for steel production. We removed 
it from the occupied districts in large quantities. 

Besides coal, iron and steel, the material required for the 
production of submarines, motor-transport and aircraft, and 
lubricants, presented us with some of our gravest problems. 
For lubricants we had to rely on Austria-Hungary and 
Rumania. As the former country could not supply enough oil, 
and every effort adequately to increase her output failed, the 
Rumanian oil was of decisive importance. 

The shortage of oil at home was serious. The country 
districts did not obtain sufficient for the winter. The peasants 
had to pass the long winter evenings in the dark, which was 
very bad for their moral. It is characteristic of Germany that 
little was ever said about this great inconvenience. It was 
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not until the autumn of 1918 that I achieved my desire that 
the supplies for the army and the navy should be under a 
single control. The supply of transport material for the army 
and the home-country was already under a single authority— 
the Director of Mechanical Transport. 

The raw materials for trench warfare, timber and rubble, 
were drawn on an increasing scale from the occupied terri¬ 
tories, but Germany, too, had to send large quantities. 

In such a war it was inevitable that the occupied territories 
would have to supply raw materials. Our strong organization 
gradually achieved a great deal in this direction. G.H.Q. 
asked the Governors-General in Poland and Belgium to work 
for the same end. In all essentials, the same methods were 
followed universally. In spite of our extreme need, we acted 
with a consideration that was carried almost too far, when 
compared with the extreme measures taken at home. Germany 
had to surrender her church bells, but, at the suggestion of 
Chancellor von Hertling to His Majesty, Belgium was allowed 
to retain hers. 

The occupied territories were of decisive help to us, both 
at the front and at home. The exploitation of their resources 
absorbed large numbers of men, just as our war industries at 
home did, but we had to make this sacrifice to live. 


IV 

For the nation and the army, man and beast, the question 
of food supplies was of equal importance. 

The work of the army in the field depended to a high 
degree on their rations. That, next to leave, has the most 
decisive effect on the moral of the troops. I thus had to give 
the food question my serious attention. 

The waning woroZ at home was intimately connected with 
the food situation. In the daily food the human body did not 
receive the necessary nourishment, especially albumen and 
fats, for the maintenance of physical and mental vigour. 
More food was needed. We had to find new sources of supply, 
conserve our own stocks, and, above all, increase our own 
production. The last was the most important. Just as we had 
to get every ounce of strength out of the people to carry on 
the war, so, with the help of our scientists, we had to make 
Nature yield up everything that could be used for, and turned 
into« food for man and be^t. 
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G.H.Q. took every step to secure supplies of artificial 
manures in sufficient quantities and at reasonable prices. 

The question of prices was a matter for the home authori¬ 
ties. It suffered from political considerations, and taking into 
consideration the already serious living conditions, the Govern¬ 
ment lacked the courage to fix maximum prices which would 
be suitable in the long run. Supplies were short for the popu¬ 
lation, and the low prices meant that they were not all brought 
to market. Illicit trading and hoarding increased. Before 
long there was no end to the process. 

The masses, especially the middle classes, including officials 
and officers with fixed salaries, suffered real hardship ; the 
majority were literally starved. This was an additional bur¬ 
den to the already overburdened middle classes, yet, kicked 
by everyone and suffering in silence, they did duty to the 
very end. True, a large part of the working class also suffered 
hardship, but, in contrast to the middle classes, they generally 
had enough to live on. 

The farmers worked well. The great landed estates, in 
particular, achieved wonders. The country has again been 
able to see that, just as the army is the basis of order, so our 
agriculture is the foundation of our economic, indeed, even of 
our political, life. If we had only borne this in mind before 
the war things would have been much easier for us. 

The army often helped the homeland. In Berlin people 
seemed at times to have the idea that the army and the people 
were two different bodies, with different stomachs. This view 
was a melancholy proof how little the war was understood at 
home. It was with a heavy heart that G.H.Q. had often 
temporarily to reduce the rations of meat, bread, potatoes 
and fats, and also of oats and hay. The men usually did not 
have enough, even when they received the full ration. Besides, 
the food was too monotonous. At home, the depot troops 
did not get enough to eat, and this gave rise to a lot of 
trouble. Horses suffered particularly heavily, their rations 
being wholly insufficient. 

The commissariat department had, at the beginning of the 
war, to combat many difficulties due to their peace organiza¬ 
tion, and had insufficient personnel. At a later stage they were 
fully equal to their responsible work. We helped the home 
country in their supply problems with motor lorries, by 
requisitioning vans, and by undertaking distribution from the 
stations of the large towns. 

The occupied territories helped us with food supplies. 
The L. of C. inspectorates drew on them, in particular, for 
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meat and saw to it that their agriculture was carried on on 
the best lines. In the year 1917 only Rumania enabled Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Constantinople to keep their heads 
above water. 

The measures taken by the Entente relieved us of anxiety 
as to the feeding of Belgium. 

We obtained substantial supplies from neutral countries 
especially Denmark, Holland and Switzerland. In our pur¬ 
chases we acted through a special German organization, and 
did not deal, like the Entente, with the inhabitants of the 
different countries, allowing them to make a profit. Rightly or 
wrongly, this aroused considerable indignation and resentment 
among our Allies and the neutrals, and ultimately also at 
home. 

The food situation in Austria-Hungary was always exceed¬ 
ingly strained. Hungary had enough. She did, it is true, 
undertake the supply of a very considerable part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, but she gave no assistance to Austria. 
The army largely starved, as did German Austria, and especi¬ 
ally Vienna. 

Although agriculture was very primitive, there was ground 
for hope that Bulgaria would be self-supporting in the long 
nm. 

The Turkish supply system was rotten through and 
through. Her agriculture was the most primitive imaginable, 
even iron ploughs being unknown. The Turkish Government 
asked for motor ploughs to bring more land under cultivation, 
but never dreamt of really tackling the whole problem and 
taking definite steps to increase production. Turkey, especially 
Constantinople, was thus in urgent need of help. 


V 

The great importance of Rumania, or more correctly of 
Wallachia, has already been noticed in various connections. 
We had now the task of exploiting this country for what we 
needed, and of transporting it to the consumers. Rumania 
and the Dobrudja were put under one administration. Having 
regard to the predominant part which we Germans had taken 
in the conquest of the country, I endeavoured to have this 
administration put in German hands, and our Allies agreed to 
the course proposed. 

A definite settlement of the Bulgarians in the whole of the 
Dobrudja was not in our interests. That portion which was 
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originally Bulgarian, having only been ceded to Rumania 
after the second Balkan war, was immediately administered 
by them in accordance with the treaty of the autumn of 1915. 
The Bulgarians, however, gave considerable trouble to the 
German authorities in the Dobrudja. The administration of 
the district was bound to suffer from this friction, but the 
German L. of C. commandants took care that the rich oil 
supplies at Constanza and other raw materials were exported 
from the L. of C. area, and were thus put to the use that 
really benefited the interests of ourselves and our Allies. The 
land was cultivated as well as was possible in the difficult 
circumstances. 

The administration set up in Wallachia contained a strong 
Austro-Hungarian element. This arrangement was of course 
far from satisfactory. We had, however, to put up with this 
on the simple ground that Germany had not the men to do 
everything herself. In many cases the Austro-Hungarian 
officials made our life a burden ; they feared an increase of 
German influence in Rumania, and sought to obtain for them¬ 
selves advantages of every description. Bulgaria, too, made 
the administration more difficult, acting at first in a most 
arbitrary and despotic manner. Turkey was loyal. The 
Rumanian officials and judges had for the most part remained 
at their posts, and those that had fled could be replaced by 
other Rumanians. There were highly satisfactory supplies of 
agricultural produce of all sorts, especially wheat and maize, 
and also of peas, beans, plums, eggs and wine. The autumn 
sowing was undertaken at once. Everything was done to 
encourage production. Stocks of oil were not large. The 
boring plant had been absolutely destroyed, and the wells 
very cleverly blocked up. The English Colonel Thomson had 
admirably fulfilled his duty of making it difficult for us to use 
the oil-fields. His work was not, it is true, of decisive value 
to the Entente, but it did materially reduce the oil supplies 
of our army and the home country. We must attribute our 
shortage in part to him. 

To many people in Vienna, influenced by their privations 
and not well-disposed towards us, it seemed that we were not 
getting on quickly enough with the gathering of the harvest 
and the resumption of oil working, and in February 1917, 
complaints came from Vienna and were repeated to me from 
Berlin. The Austrian negotiators made huge demands; we 
took a leaf from their book and made equally large claims. 
After a furious discussion, the happy medium proved once 
more the best way to agreement, and ultimate satisfaction on 
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both sides. For the transport of oil, com, etc., it proved possible, 
generally speaking, to re-open the routes which had been 
used for export from Wallachia before Rumania entered the 
war. For this purpose the Rumanian railways were restored, 
which took a certain time. The Danube navigation was 
reopened at once. 


VI 

The German people, both at home and at the front suffered 
and endured inconceivable hardships in the four long years of 
war. The war undermined and disintegrated patriotic feeling 
and the whole national moral. 

The strangling hunger-blockade and the enemy propaganda, 
which went hand in hand in the fight against the German race 
and the German spirit, were a heavy burden—a burden that 
grew ever heavier as the war lasted. The blockade worked 
successfully. Propaganda had found fruitful soil at home. It 
now turned its attention directly to the man at the front, who 
by this time was ready to give it a hearing. The idea of revolu¬ 
tion, preached by enemy propaganda and Bolshevism, found 
the Germans in a receptive frame of mind, and gained groimd 
in the army and navy through the Independent Socialists. 
Pernicious doctrines spread among the meisses. The German 
people, at home and the front, had received its death-blow. 

When I was appointed First Quartermaster-General, 
Germany was just at the beginning of this development. Its 
nature and its future course could not be grasped. One thing, 
however, was absolutely certain, that we could not watch it 
idly and do nothing. 

Something had now been done to lighten the burden of the 
blockade ; we had broken through it in Rumania. Nobody 
knew whether we would ever have another chance, or how we 
should use it. 

We were hypnotized by the enemy propaganda as a rabbit 
is by a snake. It was exceptionally clever and conceived on a 
great scale. By working on our democratic sentiments the 
enemy propaganda succeeded in bringing our form of govern¬ 
ment, as being autocratic, into discredit in Germany and 
throughout the world, although our Emperor had not the same 
power as the President of the United States, and although the 
franchise for the Reichstag, the supreme representative body 
in the Empire, rested on a more democratic basis than that of 
many other countries. 

The enemy propaganda aimed ever more directly at break- 
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ing up the unity of the German Empire and at separating 
Germany from her ruling house, and her d3masties and govern¬ 
ments from their people ; this was revolution pure and simple. 

The propagandists were clever in realizing the effects that 
such phrases as ‘‘peace of understanding," ‘‘disarmament after 
the war," ‘‘League of Nations," and so on would have on the 
German people in view of their unpolitical and unmilitary 
mentality and the great privations they were suffering. They 
were only too ready to follow, in conscious or unconscious 
self-delusion, these alluring but deceptive visions. In this 
connection, the propagandists' story that the peace of the 
world had been disturbed by German plans of world dominion, 
fell on only too fruitful soil. 

No dreams of world mastery, no "Nationalism" of the 
German Government, endangered peace before 1914, or have 
prevented its conclusion during the war, whatever enemy 
propaganda might say. After all, propaganda did not set out 
to tell the truth, but merely to break down the determination 
and fighting spirit of the German people, and to spread views 
that would serve its own ends. 

At last came the catchword of the national "right of self- 
determination." A problem apparently based on a most 
acceptable truism, but actually only to be solved by force 
where, as is so often the case, nationalities are mixed. The 
phrase fitted the case of Austria-Hungary better than it fitted 
us, but it also had its effect on Germany, and in the long run, 
interpreted by fear and hatred, it was destined to deal us our 
death-blow through the construction put upon it by Germans. 

Responsibility for the war, the Belgian atrocities, the ill- 
treatment of prisoners, our political immorality and treachery, 
our mendacity and brutality, despotism in Prussia, the enslave¬ 
ment of the German people, all these reproaches, cleverly 
invented for the benefit of the campaign of lies against us, had 
the greatest effect all over the world. Side by side with these 
were the catchwords of the fight for democracy against 
militarism, autocracy and the Junker, of the war for civiliza¬ 
tion and for the freedom of the smaller nations, and other 
phrases of the sort, idealized and of infinite effect on men who 
do not see too clearly. The public opinion of the world was 
mesmerized by them. For the American soldiers the war 
became, as it were, a crusade against us. 

In the neutral countries we were subjected to a sort of 
moral blockade. The way to the soul of the neutrals was 
barred to us. We did not Imow how to open it. We alone did 
wrong; everything that the Entente did was morally right and 
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the obvious course to follow. Germany was the world- 
oppressor, and the policy of the Entente, and that alone, was 
pursuing true moral aims, at once freeing the world and making 
it happier. 

Similar work was done in the countries allied to us. The 
object was to separate us from our allies. 

Even before the war close observers had clearly recognized 
the propagandist activities of our present enemies. They were 
then already working systematically against us. The dis¬ 
armament proposals of the Tsar were their handiwork, and 
well adapted to the indiscriminating credulity of many circles 
in Germany. The wide distribution of Bernhardi's book in the 
English world was also part of the same work. It would have 
been better if it had never been written. We were to be cut 
off from the world by Reuter. Our political leaders apparently 
failed to observe the influence of the present Entente countries 
on the Press of the world, although their attention was drawn 
to it often enough. They also did not see the influence of the 
little centres of French culture on public opinion in the capitals 
of neutral countries. 

While on the field of battle we held the initiative almost to 
the very end, the enemy carried on the psychological war 
campaign from the start with a united front, attacking along 
the whole line, and finding auxiliaries in the many deserters in 
the neutral states, and also, alas ! support in Germany. 

In England the whole propaganda service was placed 
under Lord Beaverbrook, with three directors, of whom Lord 
Northcliffe attended to the enemy countries, Kipling to home 
and colonial propaganda, and Lord Rothermere to the work in 
neutral countries. While England preferred to work principally 
in economic and political propaganda, military and intellectual 
questions were the special province of France. This is typical 
of the reasoning of our enemies. America, which at first 
assisted only financially (undertaking fifty per cent, of the 
whole propaganda expenses of the Entente), later took an 
active part in the work. 

Italy, Belgium, and the other Allies, generously aided by 
American money, were also active in propaganda. 

The express aim of the American and English propaganda 
became more and more the achievement of an internal revolu¬ 
tion in Germany. 

Lloyd George knew what he was saying when, at the end 
of the war, he expressed to Lord Northcliffe the thanks of 
England for the work he had done. He had proved himself a 
master in “mass suggestion." 
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The collapse of our moral at home, with its effect on our 
fighting capacity, the campaign against the home front and 
the spirit of the Army, were, undoubtedly, the chief means 
whereby the Entente hoped to conquer us, after they had given 
up hope of a military victory. 

The Imperial Chancellor was responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of our moral, G.H.Q. would gladly have undertaken 
the work of educating public opinion, but in accordance with 
their duty they invariably appealed to the Imperial Chancellor 
and asked his intervention. The Imperial Chancellor should 
have shown the people whither they were steering, and put 
the enormous gravity of the situation plainly before them. 
The Government should have kept the people constantly 
informed of the true state of affairs, which was that only from 
a beaten enemy could we obtain a tolerable peace, and that 
otherwise we must submit to a peace of force. Victory only 
could give us the one and preserve us from the other. 

Our War Chancellors did nothing to repair the damage or 
enlighten the people. They had no creative ideas, and did 
nothing to hold the people together and lead them, unlike the 
great dictators, Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Wilson. The 
attempts of General Headquarters to help the homeland by 
patriotic instruction and disseminating our propaganda 
(intended for foreign consumption) within our own borders 
were mere crumbs to the hungry. The soul of the German 
people was without direction or leadership, a prey to every 
pernicious impression that came its way. The Press mirrored 
the dissensions caused by party politics among the Germans 
and the fluctuations of public feeling during the war. Only 
one section of the Press remained true to itself. Another 
section, from idealism, from motives of party politics, or 
simply for business reasons, assumed as an established fact 
that improvement in the world which the advocates of a peace 
by understanding had invented, and abandoned the views 
they had held in 1914. The Press lacked the cohesion and 
unity so conspicuous with the enemy. Without guidance, it 
could so easily become not merely a useless, but positively a 
dangerous weapon of war. The fact that this was not the case 
in purely military questions, for the Press carefully followed 
the instructions given to it, is a proof of its readiness to sub¬ 
mit to a firm leadership based on mutual trust. There were, 
it is true, a few black sheep, but, in the main, my request that 
military events should be discussed from this or that point of 
view was complied with. I can only express my thanks, here 
and now. 
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Under the impression the situation made on me, I appealed 
in December, 1916, to the Chancellor to establish imder his 
direct supervision a bureau to ensure a uniform direction of the 
Press throughout the Empire on all matters. I have alwa3?s 
regarded the control of the Press by the Foreign Office as 2. 
most unfortunate arrangement, for that office thus gained in 
influence in internal politics which would have been better 
excluded. The Imperial Chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
refused all my demands. 

The imified control of the Press would undoubtedly have been 
a means of once more rousing the resolution of the German 
people and of overcoming disintegrating influences. Enemy 
propaganda must be countered immediately by explanation of 
an even more penetrating and persistent character and must 
be supplemented by the speeches of statesmen and leading 
thinkers and oral propaganda generally. I was always glad 
to receive representatives of the Press, so far as my duties 
permitted. 

The channel of communication between G.H.Q. and the 
newspapers was the War Press Office. This was formed in 
October, 1915, out of various sections that had been part of 
the acting General Staff at the beginning of the war. Its duties 
were the perusal and censorship of the home and foreign Press 
and to act as censors. In the year 1917 a section was added to 
deal with Patriotic Instruction. 

An important function of the War Press Office was the 
study of the Press of neutral and enemy countries. 

At the front the army newspapers had become more and 
more important. The Press Bureau of the General Staff of the 
Army in the Field supplied them with material, and also sent 
accounts of particularly heroic deeds of ofiicers and men at 
the front to the minor newspapers at home. 

In the occupied parts of France and the prisoners of war 
camps the Gazette des Ardennes did splendid work, winning the 
respect even of our enemies through its fairness and reliability. 
The same may be said of the Russische Bote, which was written 
in Russian and published imder the direction of the War 
Ministry. 

In addition, eminent military writers described the war 
situation from a comprehensive point of view. 

It was the duty of the Chief Censorship Bureau in the War 
Press Office to secure uniform supervision of the military press 
in Germany, and obedience to the censorship regulations laid 
down by G.H.Q. With the same object it kept in touch with 
the Press departments in the occupied districts, and from time 
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to time took similar steps in co-operation with the military 
Press censorships of our AUies. 

The censorship regulations issued by G.H.Q. extended to 
everything which might hinder the effective prosecution of the 
war. They did not go beyond that. The Chief Censorship 
Bureau also transmitted to the military authorites at home 
the general instructions laid down by the Imperial authorities. 
All censorship must excite opposition, and this will of necessity 
become more vocal as pacifist tendencies gain groimd and the 
currents of domestic politics find themselves kept within 
bounds. G.H.Q. suffered much from this. The appointment, 
in the autumn of 1916, of the Minister for War as the supreme 
military authority at home did something to ease my position 
with regard to the Press. Unfortunately in 1917 the Minister 
refused to take over the Chief Censorship Bureau. 

The Press of our Allies was better controlled by their 
Governments than was the case with us; in Bulgaria and 
Turkey, however, it had not the importance it possessed in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. Our Allies also exercised a 
severe political censorship. 

In Austria-Hungary the Government failed to take any 
steps to maintain moral or to rally the nation to action. In 
their last fight for existence the Governments of the Dual 
Monarchy were in no sense the leaders of their peoples. 

Public opinion in Turkey was almost inarticulate, though 
rather less so in Bulgaria, where also the Government failed to 
lead the people. 

It was particularly painful for us to see with what lack of 
appreciation Germany was spoken of in the Press of her 
Allies. Our Government failed to take energetic measures. It 
should have undertaken explanatory propaganda on a large 
scale among our Allies, and thus have done good service to 
the Fatherland for the post-war period as well. 

By degrees the military foreign propaganda department 
established branches in the allied countries. 


VII 

Not only had we had no inclination for propaganda work 
in peace time, but we were also lacking in the necessary 
facilities. We had no world telegraph service, with its chain of 
cable and wireless stations. Efforts to remedy this had not 
yet been made. We lacked a leading journal of a strong 
national character, possessing influence abroad and weight at 
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home, like the Times in England, the Temps in France, and 
the Novoe Vremya in Russia. All these three papers took 
their stand on strong national platforms. The newspapers 
from which foreigners received direct information from Ger¬ 
many were all devotees of internationalism, fundamentally 
opposed to our form of government, and gave a false and one¬ 
sided picture of our life and thought and of the conditions in 
Germany. 

In the field of propaganda we had much to catch up. We 
had to start the fight against the enemy's home front, and to 
use it with all our might to intensify the effect of the sub¬ 
marine campaign, which had just been decided on. We could 
not renounce the use of weapons which might prove decisive. 

When I came to G.H.Q. I found only very poor arrange¬ 
ments, hardly deserving the name of a propaganda organiza¬ 
tion. 

I will say nothing about the Erzberger Bureau, as I have 
no knowledge of its activities. It was given up later. 

In the summer of 1916 G.H.Q. had requested the Govern¬ 
ment to establish a strong propaganda organization. After 
many objections had been over ruled, especially on the part 
of the Foreign Office, the military branch of this department 
was set up in July. 

Side by side with this branch, which was to deal with the 
purely military aspect, the Foreign Office took up the question 
of the establishment of similar branches for political and 
economic propaganda. By word and picture, and, above all, 
by means of the cinematograph, we tried to gain a secure 
footing in neutral countries. 

Oral propaganda was considered of the utmost importance. 
The transmission of news from mouth to mouth is the best, 
because it is the most dangerous, means of propaganda. The 
idea is planted, and no man knows whence it came. 

Propaganda by pictures and film was encouraged by the 
formation of a special pictorial department, the *'Picture and 
Film Office," and later of the Universum Film Company, 
Limited. Art propaganda was also encouraged. 

At our embassies in allied and neutral countries, and also 
in the occupied districts in the East, military propaganda 
offices were established, working up, with an eye to the special 
circumstances of the country, the material supplied from the 
central organization, and then distributing it. They worked 
in the closest touch with the ambassador. 

The German propaganda was only kept going with diffi¬ 
culty. In spite of all our efforts, its achievements, in comparison 
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to the magnitude of the task, were inadequate. We produced 
no real effect on the enemy peoples. With them a strong 
Government, with its heart in the war, ruthlessly suppressed 
every sentiment of weakness or softness, and all talk of peace, 
especially a real '"peace of understanding.'' Lord Northcliffe 
was not wrong when he claimed that the speech of an English 
statesman was worth £20,000 ; if it was copied in the German 
Press it was worth £50,000 ; if the Germans did not reply to it 
it was worth £100,000. We made no effective reply to the 
barrage of speeches from enemy statesmen, still less did we 
think of suppressing them. The Army found no ally in a 
strong propaganda directed from home. While her Army was 
victorious on the field of battle, Germany failed in the fight 
against the moral of the enemy peoples. 

In the autumn of 1916 leave was given as generously as 
possible. The number of men on leave was always smaller 
than the Army, and I personally, desired. Apart altogether 
from the military situation, transport conditions made it 
impossible to grant leave on the scale which I would have 
wished. In critical times leave had to be cut down. 

The Army was still receiving adequate reinforcements. 
These had, however, to be used, not only to bring existing 
formations up to strength, but also, however reluctantly, for 
forming new divisions, which were needed to give us a freer 
hand in dealing with the expected attacks in the East and 
West. The thirteen divisions thus raised, at the cost, it is 
true, of reducing battalion strengths, were expected to be 
ready for the field in the spring of 1917. 

An artillery commander was allotted to each division. 
Many new formations were raised of field and heavy artil¬ 
lery. The new organization was accompanied by new equip¬ 
ment. 

Our air forces, in particular our aeroplanes, were further 
developed. They had reached such proportions that it seemed 
necessary to place them under a special General, who should 
be directly under the Chief of the General Staff in the Field. 
The first Director of Air Services was General von Hoppner. 
In spite of the efforts of the General Staff in peace time, we 
had begun the war with insufficient air equipment. At 
the moment the most important thing was to increase our 
chaser squadrons and to provide them with a good fighting 
machine, without, however, reducing the supply of other 
varieties. Considerable attention was also devoted to bombing 
squadrons. 
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The airship disappeared from the fighting equipment of 
the Army. It offered too large a target. The Navy continued 
to use it. 

Anti-aircraft defences were perfected and increased, and 
defensive arrangements at the front and at home organized 
on the largest scale. This cost us men and material, which 
had to be taken from the front. 

Trench warfare offered no scope for cavalry. The formation 
of regiments of dismounted cavalry, of battalion strength, out 
of the cavalry regiments, with which a start had already been 
made, was now continued. Their horses were urgently required 
for the reorganization of the artillery and for our transport. 
The wastage in horses was extraordinarily high, and the import 
from neutral countries hardly worth consideration. 

The construction of positions in the West was systematic¬ 
ally revised, from the point of view of the new theory of 
distribution in depth and the most careful adaptation to the 
ground. In the East they were able to retain more of their 
old form. In addition to the construction of the two great 
strategic lines in the West, there was much work to be done 
there on all fronts, the existing positions in Flanders, to the 
east of Arras, and at Verdun being deepened, while the Alsace- 
Lorraine front, where so far not enough had been done, was 
also strengthened. We were forced, unfortunately, to employ 
troops on the work, and their time for rest and training was 
curtailed. 

In sharp contrast to the form of defence hitherto employed, 
which had been restricted to rigid and easily recognized lines 
of little depth, a new system was devised, which, by distribu¬ 
tion in depth and the adoption of a loose formation, enabled a 
more active defence to be maintained. It was of course intended 
that the position should remain in our hands at the end of the 
battle, but the infantryman had now the right, within certain 
limits, to retire in any direction before strong enemy fire. 
Any part of the line that was lost was to be recovered by 
counter-attack. The group, on the importance of which many 
intelligent ofiicers had insisted before the war, now became 
ofiScially the tactical unit of the infantry. 

Courses of all kinds were arranged by the Army staffs, in 
particular for the training of junior officers as company com¬ 
manders, and for N.C.O.'s. 

The infantry was trained in the new methods, and in 
musketry; courses for group and company commanders were 
continued everywhere. 

The training of machine-gunners was carried out on the 
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most comprehensive scale, and a special practice-ground was 
set aside for the marksmen detachments. 

On our artillery ranges the artillery improved its shooting 
and its co-operation with aircraft. The dilution brought about 
by the large number of new formations had to be remedied by 
most careful training on all parts of the front. 

Trench mortar units also, as well as pioneers and signallers, 
were given special schools and training grounds, on which they 
studied the particular uses of their weapons ; but officers of 
other arms were also instructed there. 

Training was carried on without interruption, both in and 
behind the line. The life was much the same as in peace time. 
Everywhere efforts were made to fit the army for its heavy 
task, and to keep its losses within bounds. At home, work 
proceeded on similar lines. As for recreation, there were the 
military bands, which were very popular, physical games of 
all kinds, amateur dramatics and touring companies, and 
libraries. 

The ranks of the regular N.C.O.*s were greatly thinned. 
Many of them had, like the regular officers, fallen in battle, 
and others had been transferred to new formations, or sent 
home for instructional duties. The bulk of the new N.C.O.'s, 
however, proved themselves excellent subordinate leaders in 
the field, and trustworthy assistants to the officers; they 
fulfilled their difficult task loyally, and the country owes them 
a debt of gratitude. 

In peace time it took from twelve to fifteen years before 
an officer commanded his company. During the war young 
men of two or three years' service had to lead companies. 
Many succeeded, but others failed in many ways. Everything 
was done, at home and at the front, to secure the thorough 
training of company commanders, but there is no doubt that 
the complaints of the men as to their inexperience were, at 
bottom, justified. In the circumstances there should have 
been more frequent promotion of regular N.C.O.'s to com¬ 
missioned rank. 

Owing to the insufficient training and lack of experience 
of the company commanders, especially with regard to interior 
economy, the part played by the C.O. became much more 
important. Unfortunately, battalion commanders were often 
drawn from the Reserve, and were thus naturally somewhat 
deficient in knowledge of administration, although owing to 
their greater age they were more reliable. The war must have 
made extraordinary demands on men of their age, for in 
defensive battles they had to go into the front line again and 

M 
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again. Both their health and their nerves were subjected to 
the greatest strain. They did admirable work in battle, just 
as good as that of battalion commanders on the active 
list. 

There was a high rate of wastage among regimental com¬ 
manders, owing to wounds, and frequent changes were thus 
necessary. There was often insufficient time for a commander 
to establish mutual confidence between himself and his regi¬ 
ment. Some commanders, however, retained their regiments 
for very long periods, sometimes for almost the whole of the 
war. 

The General Staff officer was, so to speak, a man apart. 
As the war became more technical, his duties became more 
arduous. It was no longer sufficient for him to have a general 
knowledge of all arms and their employment. The more 
technical the war became, the more did the orders which he 
had to draft grow into veritable works of art, involving infinite 
skill and knowledge. There was no other way, if things were 
to go smoothly. The commanders remained commanders. 
They were the leaders and instructors of their troops, and 
could not be in too close touch with them. The duty of the 
G.S.O. was to keep in the background and to work with 
unremitting energy. 

In the long period of trench warfare the practice of inter¬ 
fering with the subordinate leaders had notably increased. 
This was a most unfortunate development, due in part to the 
many telephone lines available, but also to some extent to the 
inexperience of the junior Staff. Every leader needed scope 
for his activities. Again and again I impressed on the Corps 
staffs and the General Staff that there should be no limitation 
of these leaders’ authority, which is contrary to the nature of 
war. 

The training of the Army laid an immense burden of work 
on G.H.Q. I had the gratification of knowing that the Army 
Headquarters Staffs in the West were in agreement with our 
policy and measures. 

Of course, at the end of January, 1917, nothing had been 
finished. The raising of the new formations and reorganization 
were still under way. The Army was only gradually beginning 
to get stronger. The troops had suffered too severely. The 
supply of material was stiU in arrears. In spite of all our pains, 
in spite of incessant labour, the strain on the Western Front 
had not been definitely relieved. 

Training was also intensified in the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, but progress here was slow. 
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General von Below had also taken the Bulgarian Army 
in hand; their spirit began to improve, although their 
G.H.Q. itself did nothing really resolute as regards its 
training. 

In the Turkish Army Liman Pasha alone worked whole¬ 
heartedly. The Turkish troops in Galicia and Rumania were 
trained on German lines, and not without success. There they 
were satisfactory, while on other fronts they were of little 
value. 

The Proclamation of the Kingdom of Poland on the 5th 
November, and the steps taken to form a Polish army proved 
to be a ploughing of the sands. Once and for all I had to 
abandon all hope of our army being strengthened by Polish 
troops. Thus ended for good the question of forming a Polish 
army. The idea of forming a Polish national militia, which 
was mooted from time to time subsequently, and intermittently 
advocated by General von Beseler and the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, was henceforth received unfavourably at G.H.Q. 
In view of the ambiguous attitude of Poland, any arming of 
that country presented dangers which it was as much our 
duty to avoid as previously it had been to attempt to obtain 
an accession of strength from that country. 

The formation of a Polish army failed for political reasons. 
Poland apparently preferred to achieve her ends against 
Germany and Austro-Hungary with the aid of the Entente. 
Man-power she had in plenty, even after sending labour to 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. In this sense the man-power 
question had no influence on the problem of the formation of 
an army. Naturally we continued to make every effort 
to recruit labour in Poland on the largest possible scale, 
and to make use of the country for the prosecution of the 
war. 

In the discussions concerning the formation of the Polish 
army we touched also on the possibility of a separate peace 
with Russia. The intentions of the Central Powers with 
regard to Poland were obviously a stumbling-block in the way 
of any such step. A separate peace with Russia has always 
figured prominently in the thoughts of the German people. 
Stiirmer had now been Premier for a long time, and there was 
again talk of the possibility of peace being secured through 
his influence. Naturally, peace with Russia would have been 
more welcome to me than the whole Polish army. The Polish 
army could at best only provide a few divisions, which were 
not to be weighed in the scale against the relief which we 
should experience by the disappearance of Russia from the 
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ranks of our enemies. However, the military situation in 
September and October did not favour it, even although the 
Entente must have perceived by October that their great 
autumn campaign of 1916 would not succeed. On the 21st 
October the Chancellor stated that there was then no prospect' 
of a separate peace with Russia, which was far too dependent 
on England. 



THE ENTENTE ATTACK, JANUARY— 
JUNE, 1917 

I 


AS far as human judgment could foresee everything pointed 
to the Western Front as the scene of our chief defensive 
^ ^ fighting in 1917, however severe the struggle might be 
in the East. Direct co-operation with the Austro-Hungarian 
G.H.Q. was not so necessary as it had been during the cam¬ 
paign against Rumania, after the command on the Eastern 
Front had been reorganized in a less complicated form. The 
supreme importance of the Western theatre of war now 
demanded the presence there of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Orders were accordingly given for General Headquarters to 
be established at Kreuznach, Munster am Stein and Bingen, 
though the possibility of having to return to Pless had to be 
kept in view. 

The Austro-Hungarian Headquarters was transferred to 
Baden, near Vienna. 

The submarine-cruiser campaign opened on February ist, 
1917, and as soon as it became evident that the troops that 
had been concentrated on the frontiers of Holland and Den¬ 
mark, to meet a possible attack from these quarters, would 
not be required, these forces and their staffs, which had been 
held in reserve for the purpose, were liberated for use on the 
Western Front. 

In the West a continuation of the British attack on the 
Somme, perhaps extending to the north, had to be reckoned 
with. It was possible that this would be accompanied by a 
French offensive between Roye and Noyon, while an extension 
of the British offensive towards the north was also indicated. 
Consequently we had to be prepared to offer a stubborn 
resistance at any point along our whole front. It was impossible 
to tell what was going to happen. 

There was no doubt about the continuation of the struggle 
on the Isonzo front. Trieste was Italy's goal. Attacks were 
more than likely in Macedonia and on the Vardar, and certain 
in Turkey, Palestine and Bagdad. 

It was not yet possible to foresee when the great offensive 
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would take place. On the Eastern Front it was scarcely to be 
expected before April. The big Russian advance in the spring 
of 1916 began in March, and was considerably hampered by 
the bad weather and the condition of the ground. It was 
unlikely that the Russians would repeat this attempt so early 
in the year. It was also possible that the Entente would 
accordingly postpone their offensive in the West. The situa¬ 
tion on the Somme, however, was so tense that we had to be 
prepared for an earlier attack. 

The general situation made it necessary for us to postpone 
the struggle in the West as long as possible, in order to allow 
the submarine campaign time to produce decisive results. 
Tactical reasons and a shortage of ammunition provided 
additional reasons for delay. At the same time it was necessary 
to shorten our front in order to secure a more favourable 
grouping of our forces and create larger reserves. In France 
and Belgium we had 154 divisions facing 190 divisions, some 
of which were considerably stronger than ours. In view of 
our extensive front, this was an exceedingly unfavourable 
balance of forces. Moreover, we had on certain sectors of our 
line to endeavour to avoid heavy enemy attacks as long as 
possible, by preventing our adversaries from concentrating 
strong forces in front of them. At the same time we secured 
positions in which weaker divisions, wearied by fighting, 
could be employed. 

These considerations led to the decision to straighten our 
front by withdrawing to the Siegfried line, which was to be in 
a state of defence by the beginning of March, and methodically 
to carry out the work of demolition over an area of 15 kilo¬ 
metres in breadth in front of our new position. 

Under the rubric *‘Alberich" the Army Group of the 
Crown Prince Rupprecht had worked out a programme for 
the work of clearance and demolition, which was to be spread 
over five weeks. If an attack on the part of the enemy made 
it necessary we could at any moment interrupt this pro¬ 
gramme and begin our retreat. The decision to retreat was 
not reached without a painful struggle. It implied a confession 
of weakness bound to raise the moral of the enemy and lower 
our own. But as it was necessary for military reasons, we had 
no choice ; it had to be carried out. At the same time Lieut.- 
Colonel Nicolai received instructions to mislead the enemy by 
furnishing them with special news. He had so to influence 
the home and neutral Press that no inkling of the intentions 
above described should be given. I myself personally informed 
the Chancellor of our scheme. 
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The Alberich programme was carried out according to 
plan. It was successful in every detail. Many treasures of art 
were removed from the zone we were evacuating, and in 
accordance with the terms of the Hague Convention stored in 
places of safety in the occupied territory. The fact that much 



Fig. 8 . The "Alberich Movement” between Arras and Soissons, 
March. 1917 . 


property belonging to the inhabitants was destroyed was to 
be deplored, but it could not be helped. The bulk of the 
population was transferred eastward, only a small proportion 
being collected in certain places, such as Noyon, Ham and 
Nesle. 
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The great retreat began on March i6th, according to plan, 
and was carried through without a break in a few great stages. 
The object of G.H.Q. was in general to avoid battle, and to 
allow the troops time to prepare the Siegfried line before the 
enemy reached it in superior force. Some of the divisions-in 
reserve at the time were ordered to the new position, in other 
places divisions had to remain at their places in the front line. 
Only south of St. Quentin was the enemy to be attacked 
after crossing the Somme and the Crozat canal; this was done, 
but the attack was not carried out with sufficient energy. Its 
success was not conspicuous. 

The Entente armies followed closely on the heels of our 
retiring forces and tried to make out that our retreat was a 
great success for themselves. But the Press had been so 
cleverly and effectively manipulated that they did not succeed. 
As a matter of fact they had not gained any military triumph. 
Thanks also to the false intelligence we had circulated, they 
had not even interfered with our work of demolition and 
clearance. The whole movement was a brilliant achievement 
on the part of both commanders and troops, and is evidence 
of the careful foresight and work of the German General Staff. 

We were now more compactly and firmly established than 
we had been along our previous extended line. The tactical 
measures of the enemy had been frustrated. He was no longer 
able to attack in the same directions as before. The country 
we had traversed was devastated, and before military opera¬ 
tions could be made possible upon it a certain amount of 
restoration was essential. For an attack to be launched over 
it an infinite amount of road and bridge building would have 
to be done. The enemy, therefore, established himself in 
relatively low strength in front of our new line. We, for our 
part, could now thin out our forces by taking away whole 
divisions. 

We had to put up with the fact that the Entente turned our 
exceedingly thorough demolition of the territory and dispersal 
of the population to account, in order once more to call us 
Huns, and to play the organ of their propaganda with all the 
stops pulled out. One cannot blame them. Nevertheless, 
we had acted in accordance with the laws of warfare, and had 
not even gone as far as the belligerents in the American Civil 
War. 
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II 

In the middle of February, 1917, in order to improve its 
position, the Third Army had undertaken a local operation on 
the Champagne battle-fields of September, 1915. This opera¬ 
tion was successful. Amongst the captured material there was 
foimd an order of the 2nd French Infantry Division, dated 
January 29th, clearly pointing to a great French offensive on 
the Aisne for April. This gave us an extremely important clue. 
Little attention was now paid to rumours of attacks in Lor¬ 
raine and the Sundgau. 

Thanks to their ample labour supply, the Entente had been 
in a position to furnish, not only the Verdun sector, but also 
a large portion of their front with all the means of communica¬ 
tion and munitions necessary for an attack. It was, there¬ 
fore, possible for them in the shortest space of time, and at 
various parts of the front, to develop an offensive without 
betraying their plans by their preparations. The French front 
between Vailly on the Aisne and the Argonne was also par¬ 
ticularly well constructed, so that special preparations for 
attack were not necessary. 

On the Western Front the organization of the commands 
had been improved. Crown Prince Rupprecht's command 
included the 4th, 6th, ist and 2nd Armies, between the channel 
and La Ffere. Next to this was the German Crown Prince's 
command, with the 7th, 3rd and 5th Armies, which extended 
almost as far as the Orne, east of Verdun. Then came the 
group of Field-Marshal Duke Albrecht of Wiirtemberg—Army 
detachments C., A., B. The troops had had two extra months 
for rest and training, as a result of the successful carrying out 
of the Alberich programme. They had certainly gained con¬ 
siderably in strength, but in the group of armies under the 
Crown Prince Rupprecht there were still some divisions that 
required rest. 

On the Italian Front all was quiet. In Macedonia local 
attacks by the Entente in February and March at Monastir 
and in the bend of the Cerna were repulsed with heavy loss. 
In Turkey's Asiatic theatre fighting had begun again with the 
fine weather. The British had finished their preparations and 
opened an offensive. In Palestine the British attacks on Gaza 
failed, thanks to the efforts of Colonel von Kresz. In Meso¬ 
potamia it soon became evident that the Turkish Army in Irak 
had lost all power of resistance. Kut el Amara fell on February 
25th, and by March nth Bagdad was occupied by the British, 
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a severe blow for Turkey, which was thereby forced to evacuate 
the Persian frontier district. In consequence of these events 
Enver approached G.H.Q. with the request that a German 
Army Group Headquarters with a German auxiliary corps 
might be put at his disposal for the recapture of Bagdad. This 
undertaking involved months of preparation. G.H.Q. agreed 
to Enver's request, though not exactly with enthusiasm, and 
at his desire General von Falkenhayn was given command of 
the group of armies. The Ministry of War began the forma¬ 
tion of the weak Asiatic Corps. 

In the East vast changes had taken place. In March the 
Tsar was overthrown by the Revolution, which was favoured 
by the Entente. A Government of pronounced Socialist 
leanings came into power. The Entente's reason for backing 
the Revolution are not clear. It is certain that the Entente 
expected the Revolution to bring them some advantage in the 
war. The Tsar, who had begun the war in order to please the 
Entente, had to be removed. This line of conduct revealed 
infinite will-power, which would stick at nothing in order to 
win the war. 

The outbreak of the Revolution threw a strong side-light 
on conditions in Russia. The army and nation were rotten to 
the core, or it would never have taken place. How often had 
I not hoped for a revolution in Russia in order that our military 
burden might be alleviated ! Now it had come true, and as a 
surprise. I felt as though a weight had been removed from 
my chest. At that time I never contemplated the possibility 
that it might undermine our own position later on. 

It was impossible to tell to what extent the position in the 
East would be relieved, and for the moment attacks had to be 
expected. Nevertheless the Revolution was a serious blow 
for the Entente, as it inevitably entailed a diminution of 
Russia's fighting capacity and brought considerable relief to 
us in the saving of troops and munitions in the East; and the 
exchange of worn-out divisions from the West for fresh troops 
from the East was undertaken on a large scale. 

Orders were given for propaganda to be set on foot at once 
to encourage a strong movement for peace in the Russian Army. 

Our general position had considerably improved, and I 
could look forward with confidence to the battles in the West. 
The results of the submarine campaign were distinctly favour¬ 
able, and far exceeded the expectations of the Navy. The loss 
of tonnage and material sunk was bound to tell. The Econo¬ 
mist of September 7th, 1918, calls the spring of 1917 the most 
critical and perilous through which England had passed since 
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the outbreak of war. The Entente found itself forced to 
employ for naval warfare men and material hitherto destined 
for the conflict on land, and this continued in an ever-increasing 
degree. 

The United States declared war on us on April 5th. The 
collapse of Russia, the success of our submarine campaign and 
the desire to use their forces to combat the U boats, must have 
been factors in their decision. On February 3rd America had 
broken off diplomatic relations with us, and I doubt whether 
it would have been possible to come to terms with her in the 
meantime without disturbing the basis upon which the sub¬ 
marine campaign was being conducted. The attempt on the 
part of our Foreign Office to establish military relations with 
Mexico strengthened public opinion against us in the United 
States. In spite of my warnings the Foreign Office had used 
an antiquated and easily decipherable secret code. 

Soon after America’s declaration of war the whole world was 
ranged against us, only a few States, including the Argentine 
and Chile, preserving their neutrality in face of enemy pressure. 
The American declaration of war included all the States of the 
Quadruple Alliance, with the exception of Bulgaria, where the 
American representative continued to hold his post at Sofia. 
The German Government failed to secure his recall through 
the Bulgarian Government, although I requested them several 
times to do so. This failure brought heavy retribution upon 
us later on. 

It was not a matter of surprise to me that the United States 
joined the ranks of our enemies. I had reckoned upon her 
doing so, provided the balance of war continued in our favour, 
even if the unrestricted submarine campaign had never been 
opened. Wilson’s reply to the Kaiser’s letter of the autumn 
of 1914, in which the latter appealed to America’s sense of 
justice with regard to the Belgian atrocities, gave food for 
thought. America was led by economic interests ever more 
and more to the side of the Entente, for England had sur¬ 
rendered to her the position she had hitherto enjoyed as the 
first capitalist Power in the world. The Entente was deeply 
in America’s debt, and their defeat would have involved her 
in heavy loss. 

The attitude of the United States in regard to the question 
of the supply of munitions left no doubt about their one-sided 
conception of neutrality. England’s monstrous violations of 
international law at sea were only possible so long as America 
connived at them. As a matter of fact the American Govern¬ 
ment had on two occasions raised objections to the arbitrary 
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methods of English naval warfare. Both protests were bluntly 
rejected by England. The United States Government accepted 
the rebuff. According to her own verdict her attitude to 
Germany for nearly two years was unneutral. 

As a matter of fact, on January 9th, 1917, no one could 
have foretold the collapse of Russia, and nobody calculated 
upon it. With the help of our submarines we reckoned on a 
decision in our favour, at the latest before America, with her 
new armies, could intervene in the war. Without the U boats 
we calculated that the Quadruple Alliance must be defeated 
in 1917. As it was, the history of this year took a completely 
different turn : the Western Front held firm, but the submarine 
campaign brought no decision and Russia collapsed. 

On the Eastern Front we were in a condition of neither 
peace nor war. A solution then became possible of which no 
one could have dreamt before the autumn of 1917, namely, to 
aim at a decision of the war on land in the year 1918 by means 
of an offensive, which must succeed if the submarines had by 
that time been able at least to reduce enemy tonnage to such an 
extent as to render the quick transport of the new American 
armies impossible, or even to sink only a certain proportion 
of the transports. The Navy counted upon being able to do 
this. 


Ill 

G.H.Q. began to reckon on the great Entente offensive in 
France, Macedonia and on the Isonzo for the middle of April. 
From Kreuznach, whither we had moved at the end of February, 
I had often visited the Western Front, and had discussed the 
situation with the Headquarters Staffs. The Army groups were 
strengthened with divisions, artillery and ammunition, and 
were provided with everything necessary for successful defence. 
Where help was desired I gave it to the best of my ability. 

On the 6th of April I had no doubt that a great British 
offensive was imminent at Arras. I begged the Group Head¬ 
quarters to bring up their reserves nearer to the line in the 
area of the 6th Army. The divisions which constituted the 
second and third waves were indeed moved up by the 6th 
Army, but on the 8th were not close enough up. On the 9th, 
after a short but extraordinarily intense artillery preparation, 
our army encountered a powerful attack, led by tanks, on 
both sides of the Scarpe. Some of our advanced divisions 
gave way. The neighbouring divisions which stood firm 
suffered heavy losses. The enemy succeeded before noon in 
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reaching out battery positions and seizing heights which 
dominated the country far to the east. The counter-attacking 
divisions were not there to throw the enemy back, only portions 
of the troops could be brought up by motor transport. The 
situation was extremely critical, and might have had far- 
reaching and serious consequences if the enemy had pushed 
further forward. But the British contented themselves with 
their great success and did not continue the attack, at least not 
on April 9th. 

The battle of Arras was a bad beginning for the decisive 
struggle of this year. April loth and the following days were 
critical. The consequences of a break through of 12 to 15 
kilometres wide and 6 or more kilometres deep are not easy to 
meet; colossal efforts are needed to make good the damage. 
It was absolutely impossible, with the troops at our disposal 
and in view of the military situation, to have a second division 
immediately behind every division that might possibly fall 
out. A day like April 9th threw all calculations to the winds. 
Many days had to pass before a new line could really be formed 
and consolidated. 

The British attacked again at the same spot from the loth 
onwards in great strength, but not really on a grand scale. 
They extended their offensive on both sides, especially to the 
south, as far as BuUecourt. On the nth they took Monchy, 
and during the following night we evacuated Vimy ridge. 
April 23rd and 28th and May 3rd were again days of severe 
fighting, and in the intervals sharp local engagements took 
place. The battles continued; we launched minor counter¬ 
attacks, which were successful, but also suffered slight losses 
of ground here and there. A further withdrawal to the Wotan 
position, which was still under construction, was not found to 
be necessary. 

The battle of Arras was at its height in the second half of 
April, and was swallowing up a liberal supply of reserves and 
material, when, on April i6th, the French also opened their 
formidable offensives on the Aisne and in Champagne. The 
ultimate strategic object of General Nivelle was to break 
through the German line between Vailly and Rheims in the first 
few days. Following on this a push east of Rheims as far as 
Suippe, was to widen the breach and shatter our front for 70 
kilometres. The decisive blow was to be struck by the French 
Army against the group of armies under the German Crown 
Prince. The pressure from Arras eastwards on Douai and the 
break through on both sides of Rheims via Rethel in the direc¬ 
tion of Mezi&res was to envelop the Siegfried position, the 
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construction of which had been surveyed by hosts of aero¬ 
planes. The Entente intended to make our whole front reel 
as far as the sea. 

The preparations for defence were carried out with extra¬ 
ordinary care by the German Crown Prince's Army Group and 
the 7th and 3rd Armies. At first the troops would not believe 
in the possibility of an offensive, as they had seen no prepara¬ 
tions for it. But gradually they nerved themselves to face the 
severe fighting that lay before them. 

After several days' artillery preparation the French attacked 
early on April i6th between Vailly and Brimont, to the north¬ 
west of Rheims. They broke through at various points on the 
Chemin des Dames and forced us to withdraw with heavy 
losses from the Vailly salient to the heights of the Chemin des 
Dames. Farther to the east the French clung firmly to the 
ridge that to the north falls sharply into the Ailette valley. 
Between the Winterberg and the Aisne the French pressed for¬ 
ward with tanks to the outskirts of Juvincourt, but were here 
held up by a counter-attack division. Due east of the Aisne 
our troops held their ground. Towards Brimont another break 
through was made, but was neutralized by a push on the part of 
our counter-attack forces. On April 17th and i8th the enemy 
renewed the assault, but was unable to gain any advantage. 

Meanwhile offensives in Champagne had also been opened, 
directed against the heights of Moronvilliers. One division 
gave way, and we lost the heights, a severe blow, as they afforded 
a view, to the north, right over the whole country ; but we had 
to make the best of it. The crisis of the April battle had been 
survived. In these battles the French infantry had attacked 
in close formation, and its losses had been appalling. Both 
on the Aisne and in Champagne General Nivelle again attempted 
to score a victory. By this time our line was once more 
re-established and consolidated, so that on both fields of this 
great double battle the new offensive came to grief with heavy 
loss. 

The 7th May saw fierce fighting all along the front, after 
which the attack on the Aisne died down, and after the 9th it 
waned in Champagne also, though it blazed up again at this 
point on the 20th. The French offensive had collapsed with 
terrible loss of life, and although France was obliged to cele¬ 
brate it as a victory it caused great depression. Their losses 
were so great that the moral of the army began to suffer and 
mutinies broke out, though we heard but little about them, 
and that only be degrees. Only later on did we learn the whole 
truth. 




The Double Battle of the Aisne and Champagne. Spring, 1917. 
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Changes were also made in the French High Command. 
General Nivelle was replaced by General Petain. Both had 
made their reputation at Verdun, General Petain by his defence 
in the spring and summer of 1916, General Nivelle by his 
offensive of October to December. The tactics which had 
succeeded then were expected to lead the French Army to final 
victory in the spring of 1917. 

Our own losses in men and material were extraordinarily 
high. It was impossible to foresee what turn the conflict might 
take and what claims we might have to meet. 

In spite of the seriousness of our position on the Western 
Front, the absence of any Russian attacks in the spring of 
1917 prevented a general crisis in our situation such 
as we had experienced in September, 1916. The Russian 
offensive took place later on, in July, two months after the 
Anglo-French attack. This was not a joint blow such as we 
had had to meet in the autumn of 1916. It was a question 
of two disconnected attacks, and operating, as we did, from 
interior lines, we were able to repel and overcome our separate 
opponents one by one. 

On the Italian Front, too, there was violent fighting in May. 
The tenth battle of the Isonzo once more closed without victory 
for the Italian Army. In Macedonia an enemy offensive on a 
large scale collapsed before the Bulgarian lines. The sub¬ 
marine campaign again achieved good results in April and May 
and relieved our Western Front. 


IV 

After their failure in April and May and the collapse 
of Russia in the interval, England and France saw themselves 
faced with a new situation. They decided on a second great 
offensive, with the object of winning the war before the end of 
1917. At the same time they wished to secure guarantees that 
final victory might be assured, at any rate by 1918. The chief 
weight of the blow was directed against Ypres, with a view to 
capturing the German submarine bases in Flanders. The 
transport of the new American troops to France in 1918 had to 
be safeguarded by a war against our U boats. 

For the moment the French Army remained inactive, in 
order to recuperate after its recent defeat. Later on it confined 
itself only to local engagements, although these were of con¬ 
siderable intensity. The British Army continued fighting on 
the old battle-field east of Arras in the second half of May, not, 
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indeed, with the vigour displayed in the Somme battles, but 
still pursuing its tactics of attrition. 

At the beginning of June increased activity on the part of 
the enemy was noticeable in the neighbourhood of our salient 
at Wytschaete, south of Ypres. The straightening of this 
salient really ushered in the great Flanders battle in June. 
As long as it remained in German hands every British attack 
at Ypres and to the north of that town was outflanked from the 



Fig. 10. The Battles in the Wytschaete Salient, 1917. 


south. We should have succeeded in retaining the position 
but for the exceptionally powerful mines used by the British, 
which paved the way for their attack, consisting, as usual, of 
fierce artillery fire supporting a closely massed infantry advance. 
The result of these successful mining operations was that the 
enemy broke through on June 7th. 

The heights of Wytschaete and Messines had been the site 
of active mine warfare in the early days of the war. For a long 
time past, however, both sides had ceased to use such tactics ; 
all had been quiet, and no sound of underground work on the 
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part of the enemy could be heard at our listening posts. The 
mines must, therefore, have been in position long before. The 
moral effect of the explosions was simply staggering ; at several 
points our troops fell back before the onslaught of the enemy 
infantry. Powerful artillery fire raining down on the Wyt- 
schaete salient hindered effective intervention by our reserves 
and the recovery of the position. The line following the chord 
of the arc was then taken up with our consent. I refused to 
countenance any suggestion of further withdrawals. The 7th 
of June cost us dear, and owing to the success of the enemy 
attack the drain on our reserves was very heavy. Here, too, 
it was many days before the front was again secure. The 
British Army did not press its advantage ; apparently it only 
intended to improve its position for the launching of the great 
Flanders offensive. 

It thereupon resumed operations on the old Arras battle¬ 
field, and also between La Bassee and Lens. The object of the 
enemy was to wear us down and distract our attention from 
Ypres. 

The command of the 6th Army had meanwhile been given 
to General Otto von Below who relinquished the command of 
the Army Group in Macedonia to General von Scholz, who had 
latterly commanded an army on the Eastern Front. 

The end of the Aisne-Champagne battle had left the 7th and 
1st Armies on a very unfavourable line, particularly at many 
points along the Chemin des Dames. As the result of various 
actions, prepared with the greatest care, a more favourable 
line was gradually secured here and fresh life was put into the 
troops. General von Gallwitz, too, the Commander of the 5th 
Army, undertook a local improvement of position on the west 
bank of the Meuse. 

On the front of the 4th Army the British had been estab¬ 
lished ever since 1914 in a narrow bridgehead close to the coast 
on the right bank of the Yser. This point had always been the 
Naval Corps' weak spot. The 4th Army, which was supported 
by this Corps, received permission to take this bridgehead. 
The attack took place on July loth, and was successful. The 
Yser effectively prevented all enemy counter-attacks. 

In spite of the severe fighting for the Wytschaete salient in 
the first half of June and other engagements on the British front, 
the activity in the West from the middle of May till June was 
such that some of the troops at least were able to recuperate, 
and we were in a position to form reserves. The Western Army 
was well prepared when events in the East came to a head. 
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V 

Events turned out as we had expected ; the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion had weakened the enemy's fighting strength. The wish 
for peace seemed to be gaining ground in Russia, though the 
attitude of the new Russian Government and of the Russian 
people and Army towards this question was not uniform. But 
they were all unanimous in demanding adherence to the alliance 
with the Entente Powers, and we had to reckon with their 
deliberate efforts to quell any desire for peace in Russia. There 
was not the faintest ground for expecting any relaxation of their 
desire to annihilate us. 

The attitude of the Russian troops was in some places 
friendly, and we gladly met them half-way. On other parts 
of the front active fighting continued, but we kept as quiet 
as we could. The Government were afraid that an attack on 
our part might check the disintegration of Russia. At the 
beginning of April events there were developing very rapidly. 

When Kerensky came on the scenes in May the great danger 
of the Russian Army being reorganized increased. England, 
France and the United States spared no effort to achieve this 
object. On July ist the first Russian attack took place in 
Galicia. The time of tedious waiting in the East was over 
and G.H.Q. no longer had their hands tied, but were given full 
freedom of action. 

The Russian offensive was planned on a large scale. The 
attack was to be made from the Riga bridgehead, at Dvinsk, 
Lake Narotch, and south of Smorgon, and in the whole of 
Galicia, fron the Tarnapol-Zborow-Lemberg railway as far as 
the Carpathians. The centre of gravity of the whole operation 
lay here in the south. The Commander-in-Chief in the East 
took all the necessary defensive measures. To carry out the 
counter-attack he had planned he needed reinforcements from 
the West. In order, if it were by any means possible, to deal 
with Russia once and for all, and so gain a free hand on one 
side, six divisions were set free for the East. More was not 
possible at the moment, and it was only very unwillingly that 
the army commanders on the Western Front gave up the 
divisions for the other front. They were unable to grasp the 
magnitude of the undertaking. 

The Russian attack in East Galicia was made in dense 
masses with a vast expenditure of ammunition. It succeeded 
against Austrian troops, but not against German and Turkish. 
On July 1st strong Russian forces broke through the Austro- 
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Hungarian line between Zborow* and Brzezany. Austrian 
troops deserted to the enemy in large numbers. On July 2nd 
the C.-in-C. in the East had to throw in substantial reserved 
to ease the pressure. Further Russian attacks collapsed. 
The offensive against the southern army began on July 4th. 
The fierce struggle lasted for several days, and ended with a 
complete success for the defence of General Count von Both- 
mer's army, which consisted almost exclusively of German 
troops. 

South of the Dneister the Russian attack against the 
Austrian 3rd Army on July 6th and 7th was completely suc¬ 
cessful. The Russians pressed forward to the Lomnitza and 
occupied Kalusch. The position was critical for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He had to stiffen the Austrian troops, and 
especially the 3rd Army, before he could carry out his prepara¬ 
tions for the counter-attack. 

At Kalusch luck favoured us. The Russian Army had 
already paid too dearly for its early keenness in attack and had 
made no further progress on the Lomnitza. The first German 
troops to arrive were consequently able to hold the position. 
On July 15th they succeeded in gaining ground, and the crisis 
was overcome. 

The most violent of the attacks on the C.-in-C. in the East's 
old front took place on July 21st and the following days at 
Krevo, south of Smorgon ; here the Russians broke through 
the very long front, and for a few days things looked extremely 
serious, until our reserves and artillery fire restored the situa¬ 
tion. The Russians evacuated our trenches. They were no 
longer what they had been. 

Meanwhile our counter-attack group had finished their con¬ 
centration between Zborow and the Sereth. The attack on 
July 19th was a brilliant success ; ground was gained over an 
area twenty kilometres in breadth and fifteen kilometres in 
depth. The whole army was in high spirits. In the Reichstag 
this victory for German arms was described as a stimulant. 

The next day the thrust was continued in the direction of 
Tamopol, which fell on July 25th, and the Russians began to 
withdraw from before our positions south of the Zborow- 
Tamopol railway. The tactical counter-attack developed into 
an operation on a grand scale. The disorganization of the 
Russian front extended farther and farther to the south. 
The southern army, the Austrian 3rd and 7th Armies, which 
had a specially strong stiffening of German troops, moved up. 
The whole of the Eastern Front as far as the Bukovina was 

*Valley of the Sereth line in East GaUcia. 
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now in motion. The Russian Army retired in disorder; the 
Revolution had broken its backbone. 

On August 2nd and 3rd we succeeded by steady fighting in 
reaching the Zbrucz, and took Czernowitz and Kimpolung. 
This was the utmost to which we could effectively develop the 
counter-attack of the 19th of July. It is true that for a time 
I hoped that the Austrian 3rd and 7th Armies would press 
forward into Moldavia, but the Austrian powers of attack were 
not equal to the task, and the Germans alone were not strong 
enough. The Austrian Army, in spite of all the care lavished 
on it, showed a diminution of fighting power which was in the 
highest degree alarming. 

In the mountains between Focsani and the frontier, a 
Russo-Rumanian offensive had opened on July 24th to relieve 
pressure elsewhere. It chanced to strike a weak spot in our 
line and won a local success. 

Various considerations led us to send the Alpine Corps to 
Rumania in July and still further weaken the Western Front. 
Thanks to the influence of the French the Rumanian Army had 
become so much stronger that strategic successes seemed out of 
the question for us as long as the offensive in Bukovina remained 
at a standstill. The Rumanians, in their turn, now made 
unsuccessful attacks. Gradually the fighting died down here also. 

The great Entente offensive to which we were to succumb 
in the early summer of 1917 had petered out; owing to the 
Russian Revolution there had been no concerted action. 
When the Anglo-French-Italian advance was made Russia fell 
out, and when Russia took the offensive the Western Front 
had weakened. We had held out, though we had suffered 
heavily, and on the Eastern Front we had won a notable 
success. The military coUapse of Russia was patent to the 
whole world. 

Six months of the submarine campaign had gone by. It 
had accomplished much ; judging by mere numbers more, but 
in its final result less, than had been anticipated. I began to 
wonder whether as many U boats as possible were really being 
built. It was imperative that every effort should be made to 
increase the effect of the submarine campaign. 

VI 

Hard work and an unflinching determination, helped by 
the Russian Revolution, had enabled us to relieve the militaty 
situation. But meanwhile, as had already been the case in 
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Austria-Hungary, the disintegration of the moral resolution of 
the German people, under pressure of this upheaval and of 
economic privations, combined with the growing influence of 
enemy propaganda, was to bring about events which steadily 
lowered the fighting strength of both the allied States and 
jeopardized our military gains. From this time onwards the 
hope of the Entente for the internal collapse of their enemies 
was continually fed. Peace was to be made immeasurably 
more difficult, and the end of the war postponed. 

Chancellor von Bethmann and Count Czemin were both 
completely obsessed by the influence of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. They both feared a similar catastrophe in their own 
countries, and thought of nothing but possibilities of peace, 
whereas until peace had been attained they should have taken 
energetic measures to prosecute the war. Neither of these 
men, whom destiny had placed at the head of their people at 
this terrible crisis, possessed the strong character that events 
demanded. How seriously the position was regarded by 
G.H.Q. the decision for the submarine campaign and the 
retreat to the Siegfried line had shown drastically and clearly 
enough, even to the lay mind. It must have been obvious to 
the Government that earnest and thoroughly conscientious 
effort alone could pull us through. 

At the beginning of April, 1917, the Kaiser received the 
Emperor Charles at Homburg. The latter was accompanied 
by Count Czemin and General von Arz. The Chancellor, the 
Field-Marshal and I were also summoned. 

While kings and councillors were discussing affairs at 
Homburg, General von Arz, the Field-Marshal and I held a 
consultation on the situation. Our verdict was grave but 
confident; we hoped to repulse the Entente attacks in the 
near future, but for the rest had to await the results of the 
submarine campaign and the development of events in Russia. 
General von Arz had similar hopes for the Austro-Hungarian 
Front, but added that in consequence of lack of raw materials 
and of the heavy demands on man power, the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Army could only fight on until the winter. There was 
no difference of opinion as to the necessity for prosecuting the 
war for the present with the utmost energy. It was impossible 
to foresee how events might have developed by the winter. 

About midday there was a consultation between the German 
Imperial Chancellor, Count Czemin, the Field-Marshal, General 
von Arz and myself. The Chancellor asked me before the dis¬ 
cussion began whether I thought the time had come to make a 
move for peace. I could only answer that the Entente were 
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about to make an immense effort and that I did not think the 
moment favourable from the military point of view. Count 
Czernin proposed that in order to obtain an early peace we 
should give Alsace-Lorraine to France. Austria-Hungary was 
to hand over Galicia to Poland and support a union of Poland 
and Germany. I told Count Czernin that he ought to lead 
the peoples of the Dual Monarch more firmly and raise their 
moral. He replied that this was impossible. I then turned 
to his proposals. His Austro-Hungarian policy in Warsaw 
showed no signs of honest concern about German interests. 
The Polish project was quite indefinite ; the surrender of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, however, presented a perfectly 
clear issue, of which, in my opinion, there could be no question 
as long as we were not beaten. Every nation stands or falls 
by its honour. All German parties—even the Independent 
Socialists—were united in regarding Alsace-Lorraine as German, 
and in considering it a point of honour for us to fight to the 
utmost in defence of this possession. Any Government, or 
even the General Staff, which failed to recognize this would 
have been rightly swept away by indignant public opinion. 

Count Czernin expressed views of the gravest kind on 
Germany's internal conditions. He must have been in pos¬ 
session of excellent information. This closed our interview. 

Austria-Hungary was constantly discussing the early con¬ 
clusion of peace. Thus, about the middle of April, the 
Emperor Charles, in a letter addressed to His Majesty, dealt 
with the possibility of having to make great sacrifices in order 
to obtain it. The dangers of an international revolution were 
described in great detail, and the urgent need for such a peace 
deduced from it. Count Czernin continued to advocate the 
surrender of German territory to France, but he was never 
able to say whether the Entente was inclined for peace, or 
whether any tangible method of attaining it had presented 
itself. Count Czernin would surely have told us if he had 
discovered it. 


VII 

I deeply regretted the events which took place in Germany 
in the spring and summer of 1917, as I did all other manifesta¬ 
tions of weakness. They were bound to react unfavourably 
on our conduct of the war, and therefore on the subsequent 
peace. After all, owing to the collapse of Russia, our position 
in the summer of 1917 was better than that of the Entente. 
We were justified in being hopeful. But the Govemmem. 
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lacked the resolution to deal energetically with abuses. And 
behind it there was the Reichstag, with no united will, in part 
sincerely anxious about our future, in part merely striving for 
power for selfish reasons. 

On the 7th April there was published a decree by His 
Majesty on the franchise. I only heard of it after the publica¬ 
tion. The connection between the franchise decree and the 
Russian Revolution was too obvious. That was what made it 
so ill-advised. If a change in the franchise was necessary— 
as it doubtless was—it should have been made before the war, 
at the latest in August, 1914, with a grand geste, as the free gift 
of a strong Government. Worst of all, the Government now 
made the Crown the centre of political discussion, instead of 
keeping it clear of party strife. Besides, they should have 
considered its probable effect on the enemy, as well as at 
home. 

The decrees of 7th April and nth July disclosed our weak¬ 
ness to the enemy and revealed our fear of revolution. Their 
effect at home was very much what it was abroad. The revo¬ 
lutionary elements perceived the Government's anxiety and 
became more exacting. Their reply was the strikes of the 
second half of April. They were an echo of the Russian 
Revolution and proved how dreadful was the lack of sympathy 
with the fighting men at the front. 

The people were not much affected by the Prussian fran¬ 
chise ; only a few politicians and newspapers took a lively 
interest in it. No one in the Army took any interest in the 
question. The Navy, which was nearer home and not engaged 
in active operations, is said to have been less apathetic. The 
thought of elections in time of war only filled me with anxiety. 
During May and June a number of delegates, with facilities 
from the Government, undertook journeys to Stockholm, 
Austria-Hungary and Switzerland. We walked into the traps 
of the Entente. I was against these journeys and so was the 
Commander-in-Chief in the Marches. The Emperor decided 
in favour of them, and the deputies of the General Staff in 
Berlin had to prepare the passports. Count Czernin also sent 
the Socialist leaders of Austria-Hungary to Stockholm. 

These assemblies and all the talk of peace by understanding 
suited the Entente very well. They disclosed our state of 
mind. But, with a clear idea of national feeling, they allowed 
no Socialist leaders to go to the meetings and declined to be 
bound in any way. They pursued quite different aims. 

General Headquarters observed the great spiritual decline 
with increasing anxiety, and in view of the uncompromising 
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attitude of the enemy Governments felt bound to draw atten¬ 
tion to the harm that was being done to the people and the 
army, especially in Berlin. More than once the Field-Marshal 
reported to His Majesty how greatly G.H.Q. missed the sup¬ 
port of the Imperial Chancellor. We had urged the latter 
more and more frequently to strengthen the war-spirit of the 
nation. 

An outward indication of the falling-off of our spiritual 
capacity for war was afforded at the session of the Main Com¬ 
mittee of the Reichstag on the 6th of July. Deputy Erzberger 
made a speech which utterly surprised us, in which he main¬ 
tained that the submarine war was perfectly hopeless and that 
it was quite impossible for us to win the war at all. On this 
the spirit of the Reichstag broke down completely. On the 
afternoon of the loth the Imperial Chancellor felt obliged to 
hand in his resignation, which was, however, refused on the 
nth. At Kreuznach we thought for a time that Prince von 
Billow would succeed him. 

The Emperor had decided that Chancellor von Bethmann 
was to stay, and the Crown Prince, who had arrived in Berlin, 
had given way. After all that had happened I could no longer 
believe that the Chancellor was the right man to perform the 
task demanded of him by this war and lead the country out of 
the depths of its depression to victory. He himself despaired 
of victory and allowed the talk of an unattainable peace by 
understanding to shake our nerve, while it put all the trumps 
in the enemy's hand. 

England's defiance of the laws of nations in employing the 
blockade against our very flesh and blood was not met by fiery 
protest; the heart of the people was not filled with strong, 
manly hatred. The inhuman ill-treatment of our prisoners, 
the very flesh of our flesh, was not allowed to arouse any feelings 
which could be vented outside—though not, of course, against 
the prisoners in our hands. Instead, every expression of anger 
was suppressed, and the seeds of bitterness were sown. 

Thus the army did not receive what it needed for victory. 
I no longer believed that a change would take place under that 
Chancellor. The hope of being able to collaborate in complete 
accord with the Imperial Chancellor, which I had cherished 
when I went to General Headquarters, had broken down. So 
I wrote out my resignation. The Field-Marshal joined me and 
submitted his resignation at the same time. Our applications 
were despatched to Berlin on the evening of the 12th, after 
we had sent a preliminary notification to General von Lyucker 
in the afternoon. Simultaneously we received an urgent 
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telegram from the War Minister who considered it necessary, 
in view of the military situation, for the Field-Marshal to 
make a further personal report in Berlin. The Emperor also 
wished to see us. 

In the meantime the Crown Prince had had a conference on 
the morning of the I2th with the party leaders of the Reichstag, 
the majority of whom either declared themselves in favour of 
the immediate resignation of the Chancellor or else asserted 
that they attached no importance to his remaining in office. 
No one took his side. 

On the Crown Princess report the Emperor now decided to 
accept the resignation of Chancellor von Bethmann. 

When we arrived in Berlin on the 13th the Emperor had 
already given his decision. I hoped that the man who was to 
assume office would be capable of concentrating the whole 
energy of the German people for a united effort. 

On the 13th of July, the Field-Marshal and I met members 
of the Reichstag at the General Staff offices and gave them 
information about the military situation. We summed up our 
view of the situation more or less to the effect that on land it 
was serious, but secure. We simply must hold out, since our 
enemies did not want peace. The ammunition supply had 
improved and there was sufficient raw material. We had 
faith in the success of the submarine war, although up to date 
it had not produced the decisive effect that we had hoped for. 
In discussing the possibility of transferring the American Army 
to France, we put forward the naval opinion that it could only 
be considered feasible to a limited extent. To the peace 
resolution we were unable to give any support; we explained 
that it did not meet with our views, since it was bound to exer¬ 
cise an adverse influence on the spirit of the troops and on the 
determination of the people, while the enemy would construe 
it as a confession of weakness. Its full effect must therefore 
be injurious. We also pointed out the evil consequences that 
might result from it in Bulgaria, where the demands for peace 
went very far. 

The text of my argument was this: We shall win if the 
Army is backed up by a united people. That is where the 
people's representatives must help. 

The meeting was quite informal. 

Dr. Michaelis became Imperial Chancellor. Prince Biilow, 
whom the Field-Marshal had on occasion suggested to the 
Emperor, was passed over. Count Hertling had refused and 
declared he could not co-operate with the General Staff, at 
which I was not particularly surprised. 
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Our participation in further parliamentary discussions of 
the peace resolution at the Ministry of the Interior had been 
suggested by the new Imperial Chancellor. I requested him 
to dispense with our attendance. I was convinced that we had 
already fulfilled our task and that it would only drag us into 
political controversy. The Chancellor persisted. As far as 
possible, we wished to support him in taking over his burden¬ 
some heritage, and therefore decided to comply. At the 
same time, we were desirous of showing Dr. Michaelis what 
value we attached to confidential collaboration with the 
Imperial Government. Both the Field-Marshal and I fre¬ 
quently wrote in this sense to the new Chancellor. 

At the meeting no new points were raised. As senior repre¬ 
sentative of the General Staff, the Field-Marshal again spoke 
against the resolution. I merely pointed out that the resolu¬ 
tion contained not a single allusion to the Army. They there¬ 
fore included a sentence expressing the thanks of the people 
to the Army. 

When we left I requested Deputy Erzberger to stop the 
peace resolution. Beyond that I felt that my presence had 
not been necessary at this discussion of the question, and that 
I should have done better not to go. 

From the tribune of the Reichstag the peace resolution 
went out into the world. As anticipated, it produced on our 
enemies no political effect whatever; they took it as a con¬ 
fession of weakness. Bulgaria and Turkey began to doubt our 
victory. Nor was the effect in the country what the movers 
had hoped. 

Instead of drawing the proper conclusion from the refusal 
of the enemy and strengthening the fighting spirit of the people, 
the Government gave no thought to the enemy, but entangled 
itself further and further in the unfortunate idea of a peace 
by understanding that could be had at any time. This was to 
prove the curse of the peace resolution. The General Staff 
considered it a mistake from the military point of view. But 
the Field-Marshal and I authorized the Imperial Chancellor to 
announce our concurrence in his attitude towards it, because 
he wished to avoid a conflict with the majority of the Reichstag 
in the interests of the prosecution of the war. And so we also 
shouldered the responsibility for the resolution which we 
thought a lesser evil than internal confusion. To that pitch 
had things come in Germany. 
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VIII 

The spirit of the people at home rendered action impera¬ 
tive. We had the best prospects of winning the war, but it 
was not over and what we had won had to be kept. We were 
still a long way from that. The popular state of mind jeopar¬ 
dized everything. Besides, efforts at direct propaganda in the 
Army were observable. 

The Independent Socialists had definitely paved the way 
for revolution for a long time. The majority of the Reichstag, 
and a section of the Press and the public, unfortunately helped 
on this work, often unconsciously. 

For a long time past I had been thinking over the problem 
of diffusing a knowledge of the national aims and needs in 
the Army. It now became a burning question. 

In accordance with the proposal submitted to me by 
Lieut.-Colonel Nicolai, General Headquarters arranged for 
patriotic instruction in the Field Army. But this was only a 
poor substitute for the work of enlightening public opinion at 
home, work which was done so consistently and effectively in 
the Entente countries. 

The War Minister agreed to the work of patriotic instruc¬ 
tion being extended to the domain of the G.O.C.'s of the 
Corps Districts. In the summer of 1918, at his request, he 
was given wide powers over these officers. 

In the Reichstag the regulations for the instruction were 
closely examined and nothing objectionable was found in 
them. I was curious to see whether any demand for Govern¬ 
ment action would be put forward, or whether it might feel 
itself called upon to take up the matter. But the Reichstag 
was content merely to criticize ; useful work was no part of its 
programme. The Government was glad to have steered past 
an obvious reef. But the public remained ignorant of the 
dangers which menaced it. 

There were still men in Germany who had correctly gauged 
the enemy’s mind. They desired to strengthen the fighting 
spirit and founded the ''Fatherland Party” {Vaterlandspartei), 
I had no connection with them. But their work was most 
welcome to me in the interests of the war; that their objects 
went too far did not matter. I began to hope that the Father- 
land Party would at last do some good, but my hope was 
short-lived, for it was soon dragged into the orbit of domestic 
politics. We were going in for internal politics instead of war 
politics. 
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The soldier was particularly concerned about his future 
after the war. This was natural considering the economic 
conditions at home, the ever-increasing selfishness and the 
ruthless profiteering. By means of communication to the 
Army newspapers, I endeavoured to inform the troops of 
what was being done for disabled men and for dependents. 

A fund for the disabled was started in May, 1918, in which 
I collaborated and which was then called after me. The 
Ludendorff Fund was a brilliant success ; it raised far more 
than 150 million marks, a quite unprecedented result. During 
the Revolution it was renamed the ‘'National Fund.*' What 
has happened to the Fund under its new name I do not know. 

It seemed to me a particularly important branch of the 
care of the disabled to discover how brave men who had lost 
limbs could be re-educated so as to recover their joy in life 
and work and thus be reinstated in their former surroundings 
and given back to the country. All endeavours towards this 
object, as well as the progress made in the manufacture of 
artificial limbs, I followed with active interest. 

After the war I wanted to bring up a contented generation, 
capable of self-defence. In the Baltic littoral I wanted to 
create a large settlement area for soldiers, and for the large 
number of Germans who were expected to re-emigrate from 
Russia. The vast uninhabited and untilled areas in those parts 
provided room for German settlements without crowding out 
the inhabitants. Alsace-Lorraine also was to be used for 
settlements, and in this way this ancient German territory 
would at last regain its German character. A wide field of 
labour of the greatest national importance was before us. 

We also provided for the students and advanced school¬ 
boys who were on active service, and whose future became 
more and more precarious as time went on. I hoped that the 
assistance afforded to them would prove of special benefit to 
the country. The Prussian Minister of Education, Dr. Schmidt, 
felt strongly on this subject and took the lead in the work. 


IX 

Besides the actual conduct of the war and the big questions 
connected with it I had a great many other duties to attend 
to at Kreuznach ; they were apparently unimportant, but yet 
formed part of the whole process. Life had settled down to 
the same sort of routine as at other headquarters. 

As regards war politics, I had mainly to deal with the 
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Dobrudja, the area administered by the Commander-in-Chief 
in the East, and Alsace-Lorraine. 

In June the Tsar of Bulgaria came to Kreuznach with 
Radoslavoff, who now tried to get the line-of-communication 
area placed under Bulgarian administration, which amounted 
to his obtaining the Dobrudja for Bulgaria. This led once 
more to a great deal of argument. I raised the question of 
Germany's exploiting the rich coal-fields of Serbia for the 
common benefit of the Quadruple Alliance during the war ; 
some notes were made, but nothing more was done. In the 
present case G.H.Q. succeeded in defeating the Bulgarian 
project, or at any rate shelving the question indefinitely. Even 
now the Government failed to induce M. Radoslavoff to secure 
the recall of the U.S.A. Charg6 d'Affaires from Sofia. I assume 
that it really made another serious attempt. 

I had left the territory of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
East at the end of August, 1916. The administrative system I 
had introduced was only adapted to military needs; it con¬ 
tinued to work well in 1917. Its operations had now to be 
developed more on the political side. After the outbreak of 
the Revolution Russia had made extensive promises to the 
Lithuanians. Now even the Imperial Chancellor admitted the 
necessity of formulating a clear line of policy with regard to 
them. On the 30th April a general agreement was reached 
to the effect that in the whole of the territory under the 
Commander-in-Chief in the East our action was to be based 
on the following principles : everything German was to receive 
favourable treatment, but even the merest appearance of 
forcible germanization, of which I had never approved, was 
to be avoided. The word '‘germanize" has always been 
abhorrent to me. The Lithuanians were to be won over by all 
possible means, and the White Ruthenes in the northern 
district to be brought more in touch with them. In considera¬ 
tion for the Poles the latter object was not to be pursued in 
the south. 

Polish propaganda was to be prevented, but without 
coming into conflict with the policy of the Governor-General 
of Warsaw by combating it in public. 

On the 25th July Secretary of State Zimmermann agreed 
to our policy being initiated at once. Our success in Galicia 
had cleared up the situation still further. I hoped that with 
the necessary firmness and perseverance we should attain 
our object and that by this arrangement the Lithuanians 
would obtain their rights better than by joining either Russia 
or Poland. Competent judges among them had perceived 
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that they could only maintain their nationality with the aid 
of Germany. 

The third problem which occupied me in the summer of 
1917 was that of Alsace-Lorraine. From the military point of 
view I expressed the opinion that the granting of autonomy 
was the least satisfactory solution. But whichever one was to 
be adopted the fundamental principle was really to oppose 
the unjustifiable French influence and to replace it by the 
German ; in my view this involved the employment of Germen 
clergy and civil ofiicials. All civil officials ought to be imbued 
with German feeling. 

Finally, French property in Alsace-Lorraine ought to be 
transferred to German possession, a transaction which the 
Entente had declared to be in accordance with the usage of 
war. In this way we should also acquire land for settling 
German soldiers. 

It seemed to me necessary that the highest military and 
civil authorities should be in agreement as to the future of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Field-Marshal Duke Albrecht of Wiirtem- 
berg, who represented the military authority in Alsace-Lorraine 
since the spring of 1917, required clear instructions. I there¬ 
fore suggested to the Government that a conference should 
be held. It took place. Nothing definite was achieved. 



THE BATTLE OF FLANDERS AND THE 
COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA IN THE 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN OF 1917 

I 

F OLLOWING on the prelude in the Wytschaete salient 
on the 7th June, the battle of Flanders began on the 
31st July, after an artillery preparation lasting several 
days. This formed the second great strategic action of the 
Entente in 1917 ; it was their bid for final victory and for our 
submarine base in Flanders. The fighting spread over large 
portions of the Western Front, the Italian and Macedonian 
Fronts, and finally as far as Palestine. 

The fighting on the Western Front became more severe and 
costly than any the German Army had yet experienced. In 
spite of this, the Western Armies could not be reinforced from 
the East, for there, at last, heavy work was to be done. Russia 
and Rumania were to be defeated, in order to enable us to 
force a decision in the West in 1918 by means of an attack on 
France. I knew well that G.H.Q., in imposing this enormous 
strain on the Western Front, had in view the possible situa¬ 
tion in 1918. I saw what the danger would be if the submarine 
war did not work after all. 

In the East we had to keep on hammering at Russia in 
order to bring about the fall of the Colossus. While the opera¬ 
tions in Eastern Galicia were yet in progress. Colonel Hoffmann 
was instructed to carry out the crossing of the Dvina above 
Riga. At the time I believed it might take place about the 
20th August and hoped that some troops would soon become 
available from there. By the middle or end of September, 
after the repair of the railways south of the Dniester, I thought 
we might be able to commence operations from the Bukovina 
across the Sereth into Moldavia. For that purpose the troops 
would have to be railed back again from Riga to the south. 

From July 31st till well into September was a period of 
tremendous anxiety. On the 31st July the English, assisted 
by a few French divisions on their left, had attacked on a 
front of about thirty-one kilometres. They had employed such 
quantities of artillery and ammunition as had been rare, even 
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Fig. 11. The Battle in Flanders. 1917. 
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in the West. At many points along the whole front the enemy 
had penetrated with tanks. Cavalry divisions were in readiness 
to push through. With the assistance of the counter-attack 
divisions, the 4th Army succeeded in checking the hostile 
success and locahzing its effect. But, besides a loss of from 
two to four kilometres of ground along the whole front, it 
caused us very considerable losses in prisoners and stores, and 
a heavy expenditure of reserves. 

In August fighting broke out on many parts of the Western 
Front. In Flanders the Entente attacked again on the loth, 
although they must have suffered severely on the 31st July. 



The loth August was a success for us, but on the i6th we sus¬ 
tained another great blow. The English pressed on beyond 
Poelcapelle and, even with an extreme exertion of strength on 
our part, could only be pushed back a short distance. During 
the following days fighting continued with diminished inten¬ 
sity. The 22nd was another day of heavy fighting. The 25th 
August concluded the second phase of the Flanders Battle. 
It had cost us heavily. 

Farther to the south several English divisions broke into 
our position north of Lens on the 15th August and captured 
an important height. 

On the old battle-field of Arras, on both banks of the 
Scarpe, a hostile attack failed on the 9th. 

Towards the end of August the Siegfried Line north of St. 
Quentin was unsuccessfully attacked by the French. It was 
not a serious affair. 
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Subsidiary French attacks were made on the ridge of the 
Chemin des Dames. 

The main French effort took place at Verdun on the 20th 
and 2ist August. The 21st and 26th also brought success to 
the enemy and loss to us. The French Army was once more 
capable of the offensive. It had quickly overcome its depression. 
Just about this time the statesmen in Paris put forward peace 
conditions which did not accord with the military situation. 

The costly August battles in Flanders and at Verdun 
imposed a heavy strain on the western troops. In spite of all 
the concrete protection they seemed more or less powerless 
under the enormous weight of the enemy’s artillery. At some 
points they no longer displayed that firmness which I, in 
common with the local commanders, had hoped for. 

The state of affairs in the West appeared to prevent the 
execution of our plans elsewhere. Our wastage had been so 
high as to cause grave misgivings, and had exceeded all 
expectation. The attack on the Dvina had to be postponed 
repeatedly. Indeed, it became a question whether we could 
continue to bear the responsibility of retaining those divisions 
in the East. 

General Headquarters allowed the Dvina attack, from 
which it expected great results, owing to the proximity of 
Petrograd, to proceed, although it did not intend to push it 
very far. The offensive in Moldavia was still kept in view as a 
second decisive stroke. 

At the end of August the Eleventh Battle of the Isonzo 
had begun on a front of seventy kilometres and proved success¬ 
ful for the Italians. Early in September the fighting was 
continued with determination. The Italians were again 
successful. The Austro-Hungarian Armies had indeed held 
their ground, but their losses on the Carso Plateau had been 
very heavy. The Austrian Army on the Italian Front needed 
stiffening by German troops. We could not carry our attack 
in Moldavia and to throw in German divisions in Italy for a 
pure defensive was not a measure which accorded with our 
critical situation. 

To abandon the operation in Moldavia was a disappoint¬ 
ment. It seemed to me more important than one in Italy. It 
could not then be seen that victory could be attained without 
considerable military effort, owing to the disintegration of 
the Russian State and Army. In spite of the difference in the 
value of the possible results, in the middle of September it 
became necessary to decide for the attack on Italy in order to 
prevent the collapse of Austria-Hungary. 
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Between the 30th August and 8th September the Entente 
had also made heavy attacks on several parts of the Mace¬ 
donian Front, but without success. Local engagements in the 
moimtains west of Lake Ochrida had an important bearing on 
the main operations inasmuch as they forced the Bulgarians 
to extend their line. 

In Rumania there was some fighting, between the Sereth 
and the frontier mountains. The Front between the Car¬ 
pathians and Tamopol was now thinned out in order to obtain 
reserves for the next operations. 

On the 1st September we effected the passage of the Dvina 
at Uxkull, south-east of Riga, opposite a strong enemy position. 
The crossing was successful. The Russians had evacuated the 
bridge-head on the left bank in time and with few exceptions 
offered but slight resistance here also. The 8th Army at 
once set about fortifying a position on the shortest line between 
the Dvina and the Gulf of Riga. Two divisions left immediately 
for the Western Front in order to relieve others for Italy. The 
Eastern Front had to send considerable forces there. In spite 
of our intention to strike at Italy and the extremely critical 
situation in the West, where fighting might flame up again at 
any moment, the Commander-in-Chief in the East stiU retained 
a certain surplus in order to keep Russia busy. It was a poor 
substitute for the offensive in Moldavia, but still better than 
nothing. 


II 

In September, 1917, I had to base our plan of campaign 
on the fact that the Austro-Hungarian Armies were very 
exhausted at the moment and that Germany could not spare 
more than six or eight divisions. With such forces an attack 
from the Tyrol would have been absurd. They could only 
achieve results by striking at a point where the enemy was 
particularly weak and not expecting attack. If, furthermore, 
the selected point admitted of a strategic exploitation of the 
break-through, as had been the case in Eastern Galicia, every 
immediate requirement would be met. 

The front between Flitsch and Canale was suitable for 
attack, although the communications on the Austrian side 
were as bad as could be imagined. But the Italians themselves 
were not expecting to be attacked there and holding the line 
with weak forces. If we succeeded in surprising them and 
bursting over the mountains north of Cividale towards Udine, 
the Italian line on the Isonzo would totter. 
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It was first necessary to determine whether the attack on 
this front was possible at all and if so, how it could be made. 
Experienced officers were ordered to reconnoitre the ground. 
Their report showed the attack to be feasible, and formed the 
basis of further decisions by G.H.Q. I now gave myself up 
completely to this new great task. 

The selection of the troops was most important. The first 
to be chosen were units like the Alpine Corps which had gained 
experience in mountain warfare in the Carpathians and were 
suitably equipped. These were the 117th and 200th Infantry 
Divisions, at that time in the Bukovina, which were to be 
set free by the Austro-Hungarian troops in that area taking 
over their front. In all six to seven divisions were made available 
against Italy ; two were taken from the Western Front, where 
they were replaced by the two from Riga. In addition, the 
East was to release two more divisions. 

The troops were given full mountain equipment and 
training in mountain warfare began at once. 

The Germans, with a contingent of Austro-Hungarian 
troops, were to form the 14th Army, under General Otto von 
Below. The 6th Army was commanded by General von Quast. 
From the outset it was agreed that the German Army should 
make the main attack on which everything depended. It was 
therefore assembled at the decisive point on both sides of 
Tolmino. 

The Emperor Charles wished the operation to be conducted 
by the Austro-Hungarian High Command. I secured, how¬ 
ever, a sufficient voice for our own General Staff through our 
preparations, the interspersion of a German Army Staff, and 
a system of telephonic communication. 

Unfortunately it was clear that the operation could not 
begin until after the middle of Ctetober. 

The operations in the East continued in September. The 
bridge-head of Jacobstadt was captured on the 21st by a 
powerful and well-planned attack. It was to be followed by 
the capture of the islands of Osel, Moon and Dago. At the end 
of the month the fleet, transports and landing force were 
ready at Libau. Owing to unfavourable winds the execution 
of the landing was delayed until the middle of October. 

After a period of profound quiet in the West, which led 
some to hope that the Battle of Flanders was over, another 
terrific assault was made on our lines on the 20th September. 
The third bloody act of the battle had begun. The main force 
of the attack was directed against the Passchendaele-Gheluvelt 
line. Obviously the English were trying to gain the high 
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ground between Ypres and the Roulers-Menin line, which 
affords an extensive view in both directions. 

The enemy’s onslaught on the 20th was successful, which 
proved the superiority of the attack over the defence. Its 
strength did not consist in the tanks; we found them incon¬ 
venient, but put them out of action all the same. The power 
of the attack lay in the artillery, and in the fact that ours did 
not do enough damage to the hostile infantry as they were 
assembling, and, above all, at the actual time of the assaulti 

Another English attack on the 21st was repulsed ; but the 
26th proved a day of heavy fighting, accompanied by every 
circumstance that could cause us loss. We might be able to 
stand the loss of ground, but the reduction of our fighting 
strength was again all the heavier. 

October came, and with it one of the hardest months of 
the war. The actions in the Third Battle of Flanders had 
presented the same set-piece characteristics as those in the 
Second and the fighting at Verdun. The depth of penetration 
was limited so as to secure immunity from our counter¬ 
attacks, and the latter were then broken up by the massed 
fire of artillery. Our defensive tactics had to be developed 
further, somehow or other. We were all agreed on that. The 
only thing was, it was so infinitely difficult to hit on the right 
remedy. We could only proceed by careful experiment. 

The officers in the West followed the Eastern and Italian 
operations with ever increasing anxiety. 

Early in October the artillery action revived, and on the 
2nd and 3rd artillery engagements of great violence took place. 
The infantry battle commenced on the morning of the 4th. 
It was extraordinarily severe, and again we only came through 
it with enormous loss. There were further severe engagements 
on the 9th and 12th October. The line held better than on 
the 4th, although in some places the enemy penetrated to a 
considerable distance. The wastage in the big actions of the 
Fourth Battle of Flanders was extraordinarily high. In the 
West we began to be short of troops. The two divisions that 
had been held in readiness in the East, and were already on 
the way to Italy, were diverted to Flanders. The attack on 
Osel, at any rate, had commenced, but the Italian operation 
could not be started before the 22nd, and the weather held 
it up until the 24th. These days were the culminating point 
of the crisis. 
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III 

The fifth act of the great drama in Flanders opened on the 
22nd October. Enormous masses of ammunition, such as the 
human mind had never imagined before the war, were hurled 
upon the bodies of men who passed a miserable existence 
scattered about in mud-filled shell-holes. Through a world 
of mud the attackers dragged themselves, slowly, but steadily, 
and in dense masses. Caught in the advanced zone by our 
hail of fire they often collapsed, and the lonely man in the 
shell-hole breathed again. Then the mass came on again. 
Rifle and machine-gun jammed with the mud. Man fought 
against man, and only too often the mass was successful. But 
the enemy^s losses were also heavy. 

On the 26th and 30th October and 6th and loth November 
the fighting was again of the severest description. The enemy 
charged like a wild bull against the iron wall which kept him 
from our submarine bases. He threw his weight against 
Houthulst Forest, Poelcapelle, Passchendaele, Becelaere, Ghe- 
luvelt and Zandvoorde. He dented it in many places, and it 
seemed as if he must knock it down. But it held, although a 
faint tremor ran through its foundations. 

The impressions I continuously received were very terrible. 
In a tactical sense, everything possible had been done. The 
advanced zone was good. The effectiveness of our artillery had 
considerably improved. Behind almost every division in the 
front line there was another in support; and we still had 
reserves in the third line. We knew that the enemy suffered 
heavily. But we also knew he was amazingly strong, and, 
what was equally important, had an extraordinarily stubborn 
will. 

The French had attacked simultaneously. For this they 
had selected the favourable salient south-west of Laon, known 
as the Laffaux corner. We discovered their intention early 
in October ; the Army took all measures for defence. 

The French attack on the 22nd October was successful. 
One division succumbed to the effects of an exceptionally 
heavy gas-bombardment and gave way before the hostile 
assault. The enemy advanced towards Chavignon and so 
caused a narrow but deep indentation in the salient. This 
forced us to order its evacuation, and the line was withdrawn 
behind the Oise-Aisne Canal. The losses were very serious ; 
once more several divisions were destroyed. 

This withdrawal of our line inevitably entailed the evacua- 
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tion of the Chemin des Dames ridge. It was ordered, and 
carried out on the night of the ist-2nd November. To hold 
on would only have involved continuous wastage. 

In pushing on towards the Canal on the 23rd the enemy 
gained further successes, but later on all his attacks, which 
curled round towards the north and also extended farther 
towards the east, were repulsed. 

As at Verdun in August, the French, supported by remark¬ 
able masses of artillery, had fought very vigorously. 

While the October battles continued in the West until the 
combatants were exhausted, in the East the expedition against 
the islands had terminated in our favour. The campaign 
against Italy had begun. There our troops raced from 
victory to victory. 

In the West we were expecting a continuation of the attacks 
in Flanders and on the French front, when on the 20th Novem¬ 
ber we were surprised by a fresh blow at Cambrai. 

The Siegfried position was but weakly held. The fighting 
farther north, particularly the heavy concentration in Flanders, 
had induced G.H.Q. to weaken the troops holding the Siegfried 
Line more and more. This brought about a serious element 
of danger, which we at once endeavoured to reduce. The 
107th Division, which had entrained in the East about the 
middle of November, was intended for the neighbourhood of 
Cambrai. Its leading troops had just arrived when the blow 
feU. 

Under cover of darkness and the great Havrincourt Wood, 
the English had, during several nights, concentrated a con¬ 
siderable number of tanks and cavalry divisions between the 
two roads converging on Cambrai from Bapaume and P^ronne. 
On the morning of the 20th, after a short, heavy bombardment, 
they advanced to the attack. The tanks overcame obstacles 
and trenches, and so opened the way for the infantry and 
cavalry divisions. Soon after 8 a.m. the enemy had already 
broken into our line at several points. I at once ordered 
several divisions which were more or less rested, in rear of the 
group of the German Crown Prince, to be railed to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cambrai and south of it, and requested the group 
of Prince Rupprecht to move forces to the north of Cambrai. 

The order for a imit to entrain is by no means the same 
thing as its arrival. It has to march to the entraining stations, 
where trains have to be got ready for it. On the various lines 
the trains can only follow each other at certain definite intervals 
of time, and the normal duration of the journey has to be 
added to all this. So it generally took two or three days for 
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a division, using some thirty trains, to reach its destination. 
It could seldom be done in less. 

Not until the 23rd would sufficient troops be collected to 
oppose the attack. The lack of motor transport for moving 
troops was now much felt. This made me very anxious. 
Everything possible, however, was already being done. 

The English Army Commander did not exploit his great 
initial success, or we should not have been able to limit the 
extent of the gap. The blow was parried on the afternoon of 
the 22nd and on the 23rd, on the line Moeuvres—Bourlon— 
Fontaine—Noyelles—Masnieres. Even the troops which had 
been run over by tanks on the first day fought well, and so did 
the newly arrived 107th Infantry Division. To its interven¬ 
tion the early check to the enemy's attack is mainly due. It 
was immediately decided, if possible, to take the English 
attack in flank. 

At other points the English and French Armies undertook 
nothing of importance. In the re-entrant in our line the 
fighting died down without the employment of excessive 
numbers on our part. By the evening of the 29th the Com¬ 
mander of the 2nd Army, General von der Marwitz, had 
collected enough troops for a counter-attack. The main 
effort was to be made on the southern part of the battle-field, 
in the direction of Banteux and Gouzeaucourt, while a sub¬ 
sidiary attack was to be made west of Bourlon in a direction 
due south. This time the English were surprised. Our attack 
on the 30th was well supported by artillery and succeeded, 
though not as well as I had hoped. But it was at any rate at 
last an offensive victory on the Western Front. The success 
was the more remarkable because it was in the main achieved 
by half-tired troops who had not been specially trained for 
attack. 

The English brought up reserves and counter-attacked. 
The battle went on until the 5th December, and during its 
course we regained a good deal of the ground we had lost and 
some new ground as well. We had won a complete victory over 
a considerable part of the British Army. It was a good ending 
to the extremely heavy fighting of 1917. Our action had given 
us valuable hints for an offensive battle in the West, if we 
wished to undertake one in 1918. 

Neither the English nor the French attacked again in 
France. The second strategic scheme of 1917 had also resulted 
in failure for them. A quiet period, which our exhaustion 
rendered so imperatively necessary, supervened at last in the 
West. 
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IV 

The offensive against Italy at Tolmino began on the 24th 
October. 

The Flitsch Group, under the Austro-Hungarian General 
von Krausz, and the 14th German Army were to seize the 
mountain range; while all the other divisions were to 
ascend the range, the 12th was to move from Tolmino on 
Caporetto and then advance round the Matajur by the 
valley road towards Cividale. The Army Group of General 
Boroevic was to join in the advance of the 14th Army, moving 
in a westerly direction from the Carso Mountains. 

The deployment of the 14th Army had proved very difficult 
and was betrayed to the Italians. The desperate hostile 
attacks in the West in the second half of October had already 
some connection with our plans in Italy. Our weakness in 
the West was to be taken advantage of. Tactically, Cadorna 
seems to have taken no steps. Possibly he thought the attack 
was hopeless. 

After a few hours' bombardment by artillery and trench 
mortars with high explosive and gas shells, the ascent of the 
mountains began on the morning of the 24th, while the 12th 
Division pushed ahead in the valley towards and beyond 
Caporetto with the greatest energy. On the 25th the decisive 
mountain range was already in our hands and the Matajur was 
taken from several sides. 

On the 27th we had already gained more ground in the 
mountains towards the upper Tagliamento and occupied 
Cividale. The Italian North Front on the Carinthian frontier, 
and the Isonzo Front both began to give way. Unfortu¬ 
nately Borovic’s Group did not follow up with enough energy, 
so that more Italians escaped than should have been the case. 

General von Below was instructed to advance by Udine and 
press towards Codroipo and the south, so as to strike a decisive 
blow at the whole enemy force to the east of Tagliamento. In 
this way another 60,000 Italians were captured east of that 
river, which was reached on the ist December along its whole 
course below Tolmezzo. 

The 30th November was another good day. In France 
there was the victory of Cambrai and in Italy this fine success. 
The Tagliamento was crossed on the 6th December and the 
Piave, from the Montello downwards, was reached on the 
nth. Other troops pressed on in the mountains towards 
Feltre. Before this advance the Italian Army on the upper 
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Piave hurriedly fell back from the mountains through Belluno. 

The right wing of the 14th Army was now deflected through 
Feltre towards the mountains between the Brenta and the 
Piave, in order to secure the exit into the plain. Elsewhere 
the Piave, being in flood, brought our advance to a halt. 
Beyond the Piave the Italians once more stood their ground 
in fair order. The first English and French reinforcements 
joined them. 

The troops continued to gain ground, but they did not 
succeed in capturing the critical Monte Grappa massif. The 
impulse of the offensive, begun on the Isonzo, had come to a 
natural end. Reinforcements would even now have carried 
it on some way, but General von Conrad had insufficient 
artillery, and his infantry were not strong enough to attack. 
His advance began on the 4th December, much too late to 
affect the main operation, and very soon came to a standstill. 

Early in December, I came to the conclusion that nothing 
further was to be gained by continuing the operation beyond 
the Piave. The German troops were consequently transported 
to the West. 

The operation against Italy had achieved all that could 
possibly be expected of it. The Italian Army was thoroughly 
beaten and needed the support of its Allies. Both the Austro- 
Hungarian Army and the Western Front had been relieved. 
Austria-Hungary and her army had taken on a new lease of 
life. As Russia now concluded an armistice, the Dual Mon¬ 
archy appeared to be coming round to a more warlike frame 
of mind again. Success had stimulated it. 

German leadership and German troops had gained fresh 
laurels, and given further proofs of their superiority in the war 
of movement. On occasion our full force had not been devel¬ 
oped owing to incidents arising from the lack of experience of 
young troops. 


V 

After the outburst of activity in September another period 
of quiet set in on the Macedonian Front, which was to last for 
some considerable time. General von Scholtz was untiring in 
his efforts to train the Bulgarian troops and keep them fit for 
battle. All German commands in Macedonia were working 
for the same end. The Bulgarian General Staff, however, as 
before, took no interest in these important questions. 

In the meantime the Entente had not slackened in their 
endeavours to secure the services of the Royal Greek Army. 
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King Constantine had been deposed, and his son Alexander had 
succeeded him. Venizelos ruled the country. The Greek 
Army had been mobilized, but the formation of troops fit for 
the battle-line proceeded only slowly. 



In Palestine and Mesopotamia Turkish affairs became 
steadily worse. 

Operations against Bagdad were to begin in the autumn of 
1917 or the spring of 1918. A start had been made with the 
preparations, but in spite of the improvements in the traffic, 
which resulted from the opening of the tunnels, little progress 
was made. 
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The strategical basis of the enterprise against Bagdad was 
the security of the front in Palestine. The authorities in Con¬ 
stantinople gradually came round to the idea of strengthening 
the Palestine Front, but now thought of achieving that object 
by an offensive. The operation against Bagdad was inglori- 
ously consigned to the waste paper basket, and an attack in 
Palestine substituted for it. The Army Group Headquarters 
of von Falkenhayn was brought to this theatre. 

Instead of the Turks, the English attacked. 

At the end of August large masses of English cavalry 
advanced on Beersheba so as to work round the left flank of 
the Gaza Front and reach the water-supply of Jerusalem. 
This enterprise failed, as did others on the 2nd and i8th 
October. Not till the 2nd of November did the English 
succeed in capturing Beersheba. Simultaneously, with the 
assistance of the fleet, they attacked Gaza. The Turkish Army 
was forced to retire and was drawn up on the line Jaffa-Hebron- 
Dead Sea in order to protect Jerusalem. The English Army 
followed slowly. On the 17th it took Jaffa and deployed 
strong forces towards Jerusalem as well. On this line the 
Turks did not fight it out, but fell back to a position south of 
Nablus, between the sea and the Jordan. English troops 
occupied Jerusalem on the 9th December. The Turkish Army 
had suffered heavy losses. Its ability to offer further resistance 
could only be considered slight. However, the German 
Asiatic Corps arrived in Palestine by degrees and gave our ally 
some stiffening. 

The defeat of the Turks greatly influenced the attitude of 
the Arabs who sided more and more with England. 

After occupying Bagdad the English extended the area 
under their control farther up the Euphrates and Tigris. In 
October they held the line Ramadieh-Samara, and in Novem¬ 
ber they gained more ground towards Mosul. 

On both fronts, in Palestine as in Mesopotamia, the strength 
of the Turks had considerably decreased. It was evident that 
the position there could only be maintained by means of further 
reinforcements. 

VI 

On the Rumanian Front the fighting continued without 
result into September, when it died down. 

On the Eastern Front all was quiet. In the middle of 
October we withdrew our advanced troops east of Riga to their 
permanent positions. Along these extended fronts active 
communications between the two lines of trenches gradually 
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set in. We continued our endeavours to increase the desire 
for peace in the Russian Army. 

On the nth October the fleet left Libau for the attack on 
the islands lying off the Gulf of Riga. The blow was aimed 
at Petrograd, and, since very many people have no idea of time 
and space, was bound to make a profound impression there. 
It was a peculiar satisfaction to me that in this way the fleet 
obtained an opportunity for active work. A renewal of active 
operations could not fail to improve and fortify the spirit of 
the Navy. 

The tasks of the Navy were to provide transports, cover 
the sea-passage and the landing, co-operate in the operations 
from seawards, and maintain the communications of the 
expeditionary force (42nd Infantry Division) with Libau. 

The landing-place reconnoitred and selected was Tagga Bay, 
on the north-west_corner of Osel Island. The object of the 
troops landed on Osel was to seize the causeway as soon as 
possible, capture the whole island and so take the defenders 
of the Sworbe Peninsular in rear. 

This plan succeeded and only a small part_of the garrison 
escaped by way of the causeway. On the i6th Osel was in our 
possession, and Moon fell on the i8th. Soon afterwards we also 
secured Dago. The Navy found an opportunity of engaging 
hostile craft. 

This ended the fighting on the Eastern Front for the time 
being. 

How far these last attacks accelerated matters in Russia I 
do not know. The fact is that simultaneously with the rise of 
the Bolshevists in the autumn the disintegration of the Russian 
Army proceeded very rapidly. The officers lost their privi¬ 
leged position and all authority was taken from them. The 
revolution set up the Soldiers' Council in the place of authority, 
and went even further. It disarmed all but the proletarian 
soldiers and created the Red Guard. In the purely political 
sphere it acted in the same way. The bourgeois counted for 
nothing at all; the proletarian Workmen's Council was pre¬ 
dominant. 

The proletarian Society of Workers and Soldiers was now, 
by means of its Councils, to govern and reorganize the world. 
All that had existed hitherto was ruthlessly destroyed. Civi¬ 
lization was disintegrated. The country, dominated by this 
dictatorship, was ruined ; but that meant nothing to those in 
power. 

From October, 1917, onwards, Bolshevism in Russia 
obtained an ever firmer hold. 


p 
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I could not doubt that the disintegration of the Russian 
Army and nation involved an extraordinary risk for Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. All the greater was my anxiety when 
I thought of the weakness of our Government and theirs. 

By sending Lenin to Russia our Government had, moreover, 
assumed a great responsibility. From a military point of view 
his journey was justified, for Russia had to be laid low. But 
our Government should have seen to it that we also were not 
involved in her fall. 

As early as the summer I had drafted the armistice con¬ 
ditions. They were based on the desire to come to an under¬ 
standing with Russia, for the needs of war demanded peace in 
the East. 

The fundamental idea of the armistice was to cease hostili¬ 
ties on the lines which each army held at the time. I demanded 
no cession of territory or surrender of arms. The conditions 
contained nothing that might make the armistice or the future 
peace more difficult. It was agreed with the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment that if the armistice was negotiated between the contend¬ 
ing armies, the conduct was to be in the hands of G.H.Q., 
assisted by a representative of the Imperial Chancellor. 

I had everything ready in case the Russians should make 
advances. By November the Russian Army was so far 
corroded by Bolshevism that G.H.Q. could seriously think of 
weakening the Eastern Front in order to strengthen the West. 
We had then about 8o divisions there, one-third of our whole 
force. I now proposed that the Austro-Hungarian troops 
should take over a larger part of the line. These measures 
would, of course, be carried out only in the somewhat remote 
future. Affairs in Russia prevented our taking too drastic 
decisions as yet. 

From the end of November onwards troop-trains were 
incessantly passing from East to West. It was no longer a 
case of replacing tired divisions in the West by fresh ones, but 
of really adding to the number of combatants in the West. 

On the 26th November the Russian Commander-in-Chief, 
People's Commissary Krylenko, inquired by wireless whether 
we were prepared to conclude an armistice. We agreed. On 
the 2nd December the Russian delegates crossed the German 
lines. Negotiations began without delay at Brest-Litovsk, 
where the Commander-in-Chief in the East still had his Head¬ 
quarters. At the same time the four Allied Powers sent their 
representatives. By the 7th December a ten days' truce was 
agreed upon. 

General Hoffmann conducted these negotiations very skil- 
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fully and kept the Bolshevist representatives to the point. 
The discussion was limited to the matter in hand. The 
Russians returned temporarily to Petrograd with the draft 
agreement in order to obtain fresh instructions. Negotiations 
were reopened on the I 2 th and the armistice was signed on 
the 15th. It was to begin at the termination of the truce at 
noon on the 17th, and continue until noon on 14th January, 
1918. If not denounced at seven days' notice it would continue 
automatically. 

The original draft had not been fundamentally modified; 
the Russian front had not changed, and no neutral zone was 
created. The respective wire entanglements were considered 
as the boundaries. The agreement was officially binding on 
the whole Russian front; but the power of the Government 
of Councils did not extend so far. 

It therefore became necessary to enter upon special nego¬ 
tiations on the same basis in Rumania and Asia Minor. These 
were also brought to a successful conclusion. The armistice 
of Focsani was concluded on the 9th December. After three 
years of titanic contest, quiet reigned along the whole front. 
It is useful to compare our conditions with those which the 
determination of the Entente to destroy us imposed upon the 
Powers of the Quadruple Alliance. Negotiations were to 
begin at Brest-Litovsk about Christmas. We had some pros¬ 
pect of gaining the final victory. 

For the past six months I had devoted myself, and made 
others devote all their energies, to the attainment of the object 
we had now achieved. The Western Front had held, the 
Italian Army was defeated. 

It was only in Asia Minor that all had not gone well, but 
compared with the great events in Europe that was of quite 
subsidiary importance. 

The Entente was impressed by this change in the situation. 
They still had hopes of America. But in spite of that, feeling 
in France had remained shaken since the battle on the Aisne 
and in Champagne. In November Clemenceau became Prime 
Minister. He was the strongest man in France. He had been 
through 1870-71 and had since then been one of the most 
ardent protagonists of Revanche. Clemenceau knew what he 
wanted. His policy was a war policy; he suppressed every 
sign of peace agitation and strengthened the spirit of his 
country. He, too, thought only of victory, and like Lloyd 
George had his country behind him. The enemy's conduct 
of the war gained immensely in vigour. In America also the 
fighting spirit became more and more pronoimced. There, 
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too, the Government took action against all thought of peace 
with the greatest ruthlessness. Under the powerful influence 
of Clemenceau and Lloyd George Italy survived the impression 
produced by her defeat, which had at first been very deep. In 
the hostile democratic States the Government assumed more 
and more the character of a dictatorship. 


VII 

The Peace Resolution of the German Reichstag moved the 
Vatican to take special steps in the direction of peace. The 
Papal Peace Note of the ist August appeared in the middle of 
that month, and was addressed to the heads of the various States 
at war. 

The Note pronounced entirely in favour of a peace without 
annexations or indemnities and expected us to make consider¬ 
able sacrifices, while the Entente got off very cheaply. German 
public opinion received it in the same way as the peace resolu¬ 
tion in July. The Press of the Right declined it, that of the 
Majority Parties was in favour of it and invited the enemy to 
follow the sounder view and accept it also. The Press of the 
Entente unanimously refused it and adhered to that attitude, 
and the Government did the same. 

I regret that I did not oppose all these ideas with more 
energy. To conclude peace, which I equally desired, was the 
business of diplomacy, but to be always talking to the public 
about it could do us no good so long as the enemy remained 
determined to destroy us. The foresight of the Entente in this 
respect was exemplary. 

Our reply, like that of Austria-Hungary, accepted the 
Pope's advances, although many points were diplomatically 
evaded. 

The reply of the Entente amounted to a refusal; otherwise 
it was not to the point. The Pope's step was entirely unsuc¬ 
cessful. Now, as ever, the Entente pursued but one idea, to 
destroy Germany. 

Early in September reports had come through neutral 
countries, in connection with a speech by Mr. Asquith, the 
former British Premier, and later statements by Lloyd George, 
that England expected us to make a statement about Belgium. 
I was naturally pleased ; if England had now become ready for 
peace its prospects were brighter than before when we alone 
made the approaches. I therefore considered the question of 
peace more favourably than I had done hitherto. 
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The talk of peace led to various discussions with the Imperial 
Chancellor on the question of Belgium. 

We laid down as our goal the economic attachment of 
Belgium to the German Empire, in view of the close relationship 
that had existed before the war. The Imperial Government 
thought that this gave them some basis on which to enter into 
communication with England. But the Secretary of State 
did not agree. We heard no more of the prospects of peace. 

I also heard casually that Herr von Kiihlmann, now Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, was in communication regard¬ 
ing peace questions with the Spanish Ambassador in Brussels. 

Only by offensive action in this war which had been forced 
upon us, and by expanding to the East and West, had we been 
able to exist; we should certainly have been lost had we 
remained within our own frontiers. Defeat was inevitable if 
the enemy should succeed in occupying German territory for 
any length of time ; we might starve, and the back of our 
military economic system would be broken. 

I never had serious hopes of indemnities. 

I never, on my own initiative, expressed in public my ideas 
regarding the conditions of peace. But, at the request of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. Michaelis, I discussed them with 
several representatives of the most diverging political 
opinions. 

My views on peace never formed the basis of any discussion 
with the enemy, as the Government never got so far as that. 
Later on, in the first negotiations at Brest, and at Bucharest, 
the Government went its own way, which did not coincide with 
mine. 


VIII 

The internal conditions in Germany continued to develop 
imsatisfactorily. In the Reichstag the struggle for power 
between the parties and the Government became more acute. 
The idea of 'Tarliamentarism," carried on by professional 
politicians and concealed xmder catchwords of every kind, grew 
daily more naked and unashamed. Dr. Michaelis opposed it 
with determination and thus very soon became the victim of 
his own actions. He wore out his strength in this struggle and 
had no time to work for the war. 

In the answer of the United States to the Papal Note, Wilson 
had again attempted to interfere in Germany's internal affairs 
and to divide Government and people ; this aroused protest in 
the Reichstag. But even thus we could not muster the 
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strength to repudiate his action with the righteous indignation 
it deserved. 

Certain occurrences in the Navy in the summer of 1917 
showed clearly how far the spirit of revolution had spread. 
The idea was to enforce peace by a Naval strike. The Reich¬ 
stag displayed no understanding of its duties in connection with 
the War. Well-known members protected those representa¬ 
tives whose close connection with affairs in the Navy was 
proved, who were fighting for revolution and destroying dis¬ 
cipline. The German people was not sufficiently informed of 
the serious nature of these events. 

In the Navy also they were dealt with in a way that was 
bound to do immense harm ; in the Army, too, they were 
discussed, and the settlement of the matter made a deep 
impression. 

After a temporary rise, the warlike spirit of Germany had 
fallen since July to a disquietingly low level. The anomalies 
of our way of carrying on war-time government became more 
and more apparent and were bound to cause increasing 
irritation. 

Our economic position had also become more acute and 
raw materials became scarcer. 

Wc had managed to struggle through the food troubles, but 
it had been very difficult. In the winter of 1916-17 there had 
been no means of carting potatoes. We had to fall back on 
kohlrabi. At that time many people went hungry. In spring 
and summer supplies improved; but they had only sufficed 
with the aid of Rumanian wheat and maize. 

Forage had become very scarce; grazing started early and 
helped a good deal. The oat harvest had been bad and the 
hay crop scanty. Evidently the forage problem was going to 
become worse. 

The coal supply seemed more certain than in the winter of 
1916-17 ; that of house-coal was tolerable. 

The stocks of oil were uncommonly low; it was urgently 
necessary to increase the supply from Rumania. Lightless 
winter evenings were again in store for the country districts. 

The enemy's hope of our internal collapse balanced his 
military disappointments. We could not entertain such hopes 
in respect of our strongest enemies, and so, although the 
military situation was in our favour, there existed a profoundly 
different spirit between the two sets of opposing nations. 

At the end of October Count Hertling succeeded Dr. 
Michaelis. He was the first Chancellor to be nominated by 
the Crown with the consent of the majority in the Reichstag. 
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Thus far had the balance of power been altered in favour of 
Parliament; and the same process was illustrated by several 
o^^her ministerial appointments. G.H.Q. did not hear of the 
nomination until it had become an accomplished fact. 

I constantly recurred to the subject which had prompted 
my proposals of the autumn of 1916, namely, the necessity for 
utilizing all the forces of the country to achieve victory. It 
had become perfectly evident that the Auxiliary Service Law 
did not fulfil its object; on the contrary, it did harm. Besides 
that, it failed to place the working capacity of the individual 
at the disposal of the country and to return the temporarily 
exempted men to the Army in sufficient numbers. The ques¬ 
tion of drawing the employers and work-people closer together, 
which was so immensely important for the transition period and 
for the maintenance of order after the war, had made no 
progress. 

I discussed with the War Minister the regrettable pheno¬ 
mena at home, and among other things I pointed out that I 
did not consider the supervision of the Press to be adequate. 
The state of affairs in the home garrisons was discussed. The 
training and discipline of the men were not up to the required 
standard. In this respect nothing but drastic innovations 
could have brought any improvement. However, conditions 
in the training units led the War Ministry to fill up the Recruit¬ 
ing Depots of the Field Army as much as possible, with a view 
*^^0 getting the recruits away from home sooner and bringing 
them into touch with the Front, thus turning them into good 
soldiers. The 1919 Class was transferred to the Recruiting 
Depots during the winter of 1917-18. 

After I had come to know the Imperial Chancellor, Count 
von Hertling, I became convinced, and had to reckon with the 
fact, that he, too, was no War Chancellor. He called himself 
the ^'Reconciliation Chancellor''. I think the time was not 
yet ripe for reconciliation. We needed a Chancellor who would 
live only for the duties of his exalted position as War Minister, 
act with energy, and make the country see the dangers which 
threatened it. All this was contrary to the nature of Count 
von Hertling. The burden was too heavy for a man of his 
great age and frail physique. Was I once more to say so to 
His Majesty ? Who was to become Chancellor, since His 
Majesty had so often pronounced against Prince von Biilow 
and Grand Admiral von Tirpitz ? Many had already ap¬ 
proached me with the suggestion that I should become Chan¬ 
cellor. This, though well-meant, was a mistaken idea. The 
work I had to compass was enormous. In order to carry on 
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the world-war I had to control the machine. This alone 
required an imusual capacity for work. It was inconceivable 
that I should take over in addition the conduct of a Govern¬ 
ment which on account of its extremely clumsy working 
methods required even more than one man’s whole time and 
strength. One thing, however, was certain. Power must be 
in the hands of one man. 

There was no alternative. I must, in addition to my tre¬ 
mendous task at the Front, continue the struggle with the 
Government in order to obtain what the Army needed for its 
last and final victory. I knew how arduous it would be, but 
hoped that the fall of Russia would make a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion possible. This was where the situation differed from that 
at the time of the resignation of the first War Chancellor in 
July, 1917. 



THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE ATTACK IN 
THE WEST IN 1918 

I 

O WING to the break-down of Russia the military situa¬ 
tion was more favourable to us at New Year, 1918, 
than one could ever have expected. As in 1914 and 
1915, we could think of deciding the war by an attack on land. 
Numerically we had never been so strong in comparison with 
our enemies. 

The submarine war had not up to date produced those 
economic results which the Chief of the Naval Staff had 
expected, and which I, relying on the opinions of the experts, 
had hoped for. I had continued to take an interest in the 
problem of providing submarines, in spite of naval assurances 
that everything possible was being done. On the list of 
requirements for the supply of raw materials the construction 
of submarines was the first item. Everything connected with 
it was of decisive importance to us. The question was : What 
will be the rate of supply of submarines in the spring of 1918 ? 
Will the submarines, even if they have been unable to damage 
England decisively, have so far reduced tonnage that the new 
American troops cannot come over in a short time, and will 
they be able to strike at American transports while engaged in 
destroying hostile tonnage generally ? 

In my opinion calculations as to world-tonnage do not fully 
answer the question why the submarine war did not conquer 
the Entente. England's economic situation was eased by 
increased agricultural production, and this delayed the effect 
of the submarine war. Whether the construction of new 
shipping in the Entente was greater than had originally been 
assumed, and thus rendered further help, I cannot decide. 
But it was of decisive importance that the Entente had had 
time in two years of war to adapt its economic life to the 
circumstances and to perfect its means of defence. Although 
by October, 1918, the submarines had not decided the war, 
their achievements nevertheless were of great influence. "It 
was the greatest danger that England ever faced," says the 
Morning Post of the 3rd October, 1918. It would also be a 
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mistake to under-estimate its effect on the whole economic 
life of the Entente, and to disregard the extent to which it 
eased the strain on the Western Front. 

About New Year, 1918, the opinion of the Navy was as 
optimistic as ever. I had, however, become more sceptical, 
and felt obliged to count on the new American formations 
beginning to arrive in the spring of 1918. In what numbers 
they would appear could not be foreseen ; but it might be 
taken as certain that they would not balance the loss of 
Russia; further, the relative strengths would be more in our 
favour in the spring than in the late summer and autumn, 
unless indeed we had by then gained a great victory. 

In the late autumn, 1917, G.H.Q. was confronted by the 
decisive question : Should it utilize the favourable conditions 
of the spring to strike a great blow in the West, or should it 
deliberately restrict itself to the defensive and only make 
subsidiary attacks, say in Macedonia or Italy ? 

The Quadruple Alliance was only held together by the hope 
of a victory by the Germans. 

The Austro-Hungarian Army was worn out; it had lost 
1,800,000 prisoners; it was short of recruits. Its fighting 
value was slight, though against Italy it had on the whole 
sufficed. We had to take into consideration that Austria- 
Hungary might actually arrive at the end of her military 
power. It was clear that her political power would not last one 
hour longer. Nothing but the Army held the Dual Monarchy 
together. 

The Bulgarian Army had sufficient drafts ; it was, however, 
found necessary to enrol numerous men of other races. In 
1917 the troops had fought tolerably well; their spirit had 
improved. The communications had been put in order 
behind their whole front. The influence of the German Gioup 
Headquarters and of the other German commands had become 
more pronounced; it extended, however, no farther than the 
limits of actual direct German command. 

Bulgaria had occupied all the territory she wanted to keep 
when peace came ; she was sure of her gains—she thought no 
more of war, but only of enjoying in peace and quietness what 
she had won. The people and the Army were tired of war; 
Radoslavoff's Government lost ground, agitation against the 
Government and the war began, at first with the object of 
giving other parties a chance of feathering their nest. 

The only conclusion I could come to about Bulgaria was 
that she would remain faithful to us as long as all went well 
with us. But if the prospects of victory diminished, or still 
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worse, if we suffered defeat, then things were bound to turn 
out just as in fact they have. 

Turkey was faithful to the alliance, but at the end of her 
strength ; whether through her own fault or that of others was 
immaterial. Her man-power was greatly reduced, and the 
Army existed to a certain extent only on paper. Palestine 
was sure to fall an easy prey to England unless the troops there 
were reinforced. Turkey's disintegration was bound to produce 
political results over a wide area and must therefore be pre¬ 
vented, even though the decision of the war might be brought 
about elsewhere. 

In Germany the national spirit appeared to be better than 
with our allies ; nevertheless, it had sunk very low, and feeling 
had become worse. I must admit I formed too favourable an 
estimate of our remaining energy. I hoped that the recruiting 
question would be settled. 

The Army had come victoriously through 1917 ; but it had 
become apparent that the holding of the Western Front purely 
by a defensive could no longer be counted on, in view of the 
enormous quantity of material of all kinds which the Entente 
had now at their disposal. Even where tactical conditions had 
been favourable, we had lost ground and suffered heavily. The 
enormous material resources of the enemy had given his attack 
a considerable preponderance over our defence, and this con¬ 
dition would become more and more apparent as our best men 
became casualties, our infantry approximated more nearly in 
character to a militia, and discipline declined. 

It was also to be expected that the enemy would learn from 
past battles ; he would probably attack on a broad front, as in 
the double battle of the Aisne and Champagne in April and 
May, 1917, and aim at surprise. This he would be able to do 
by employing material in vast masses. These attacks would 
doubtless make far greater demands on us than any that had 
gone before. 

The troops had borne the continuous defensive with 
extreme difficulty. Skulkers were already numerous. They 
reappeared as soon as the battle was over, and it had become 
quite common for divisions which came out of action with 
desperately low effectives to be considerably stronger after 
only a few days. 

Thus the condition of our allies and of our Army all called 
for an offensive that would bring about an early decision. This 
was only possible on the Western Front. All that had gone 
before was merely a means to the one end of creating a situation 
that would make it a feasible operation. Until now this situa- 
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tion had not arisen. We had been able to strike a blow at 
Italy with six or seven divisions, but for the Western Front 
that was not a sufficient force. I set aside all idea of attacking 
in Macedonia or Italy. All that mattered was to get together 
enough troops for an attack in the West. 

For this we needed enormous material resources and strong 
troops who, with their leaders, had been trained for the attack. 
If this could be effected in time, we could—indeed, we must— 
attack. Delay could only serve the enemy’s purposes, since 
he was expecting certain reinforcement. 

That the attack in the West would be one of the most 
difficult operations in history I was perfectly sure, and I did 
not hide the fact. The German nation, too, would have to 
give all it had. The greater the lack of men, the stronger 
must be its will, the more energetic the work of the Govern¬ 
ment in the service of the war. We could never be too strong. 
On the other hand, it would not do to forget that the European 
fronts were most intimately connected. A failure in Italy, in 
Macedonia, or in the East, might check our operations in the 
West. 

It was not necessary to leave German troops on the Italian 
Front, and preparations were made for their departure about 
the New Year. From the Russo-Rumanian Front, in spite of 
the objections of the Bulgarians, we moved Bulgarian troops 
to Macedonia in order to release a few German formations. 

A final decision as to the troops to be removed from the 
Eastern Front and the Balkan Peninsula became urgently 
necessary. Before we could decide, we had to obtain a clear 
idea of our future relations with Russia and Rumania. There 
still remained a great amount of transport work to accomplish. 
The American danger rendered it desirable to strike in the 
West as early as possible ; the state of training of the Army for 
attack enabled us to contemplate doing so about the middle of 
March. At that season, too, horses would find some grazing 
which, in view of the shortage of forage, was a necessary 
consideration. 

If all went smoothly at Brest Litovsk, if our people there 
worked with real energy, we could expect to have our forces 
ready for a successful attack in the West by the time men¬ 
tioned. No delay could be justified. It will be obvious with 
what interest we watched the peace negotiations. 
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II 

The negotiations at Brest-Litovsk began on December 22nd, 
1917. 

Their progress was bound to exercise a determining influence 
on the military decisions, since we were still at war. An excep¬ 
tionally heavy responsibility rested on the negotiators and this 
was by no means lessened by the feelings of the people at 
home, which had developed under the influence of hostile 
propaganda without having been counteracted, as it should have 
been, by a strong and determined Government. This gave 
rise to hostile criticism whenever definite action was attempted 
regardless of whether the interests of the country, or the 
prosecution of the war and therefore the ultimate peace, would 
be hindered thereby. 

The German Plenipotentiary at Brest-Litovsk was Secretary 
of State von Kiihlmann; under him was General Hoffmann, 
as Special Representative of General Headquarters. Austria- 
Hungary had sent Count Czernin. The other Powers of the 
Quadruple Alliance were also represented. Herr von Kiihl- 
mann declined the Presidency ; it was allotted to the different 
Powers in turn. 

The Russian plenipotentiaries were conceded equal rights 
in every respect. They at once made proposals of their own. 

On the 25th of December Count Czernin, in the name of the 
four allies, declared his agreement with the Russian proposal 
of peace without annexations by force and without indemnities. 

Instead of simple and plain demands, a number of points 
of view were put forward, the discussion of which was bound 
to take a very long time. Nothing was in accordance with the 
decisions arrived at under the presidency of His Majesty on 
the i8th of December. Our future in the East was called in 
question. How the Letts would now act, one could not tell. 
The danger of the Lithuanians and White Ruthenes being 
betrayed to the Poles was immeasurably increased, and the 
latter, in accordance with Austrian interests, were correspond¬ 
ingly favoured. The necessary military measures for securing 
the frontiers were not thought of. During the whole pro¬ 
ceedings the absence of previous agreement between the allies 
proved a stumbling block. 

The speeches of the Bolshevik representatives of Russia 
showed from the first that the Entente was anxious for the 
negotiations to be drawn out, and that they themselves still 
hoped that the Entente would help them to bring about a 
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world revolution. They endeavoured to turn the negotiations 
at Brest into a great propaganda for their ideas. This was all 
the more dangerous for our internal conditions, in that the 
destructive influence of Bolshevism on society was only recog¬ 
nized by a few. Above all, it was misunderstood and under¬ 
estimated by the Majority Parties on the Reichstag. All they 
saw in the utterances of the Bolsheviks at Brest was a con¬ 
firmation of their own pacifist ideals and the beginning of 
universal brotherhood. I took quite a different view. It was 
clear to me that, with or without the support of the Entente, 
Bolshevism was for us an uncommonly dangerous enemy, 
which would have to be kept out by force of arms, even if we 
did make peace. 

At the end of December the delegates dispersed, without 
having concluded any special agreements, and went home. 
They were to reassemble at Brest in January at the end of 
fourteen days. 

Early in January the Field-Marshal and I also went to 
Berlin. On January 2nd there was a Council in the presence 
of His Majesty. I pointed out that the intended blow in West 
necessitated an early peace in the East, since the required 
transport of troops could not take place until it was in sight. 
On military grounds any attempt at dragging out the pro¬ 
ceedings must be opposed. We were strong enough to prevent 
it. But Herr von Kiihlmann received no special instructions 
to this effect. The Polish frontier belt was also dealt with. 

In connection with these events the Field-Marshal submitted 
a memoir to His Majesty on the 7th. He gave prominence to 
the responsibility resting on himself and me to see that the 
peace should result in such a strengthening of the German 
people and such an improvement in our frontiers that our 
enemies would not dare to let loose another war for a long time 
to come. His Majesty handed the memorandum to the 
Imperial Chancellor for reply. In the middle of January we 
had an interview with him. 

First and foremost Count von Hertling opposed the view 
that the Field-Marshal and I had a share in the responsibility 
for the peace-terms. He insisted that the responsibility was 
his alone. But in this matter our moral responsibility was 
involved, of which we were profoundly conscious and of which 
no one could relieve us. Further, it was certainly true that in 
the Army and among the people the Field-Marshal and I were 
very definitely considered to share the responsibility for the 
peace. That was the fault of the Government itself, which 
often enough had proclaimed our agreement with its views or 
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had shielded itself behind our objection to plans and wishes 
which it had been unable to satisfy. Neither discussions nor 
any decisions which His Majesty might give the Field-Marshal 
made any difference. 


Ill 

In the meantime the peace delegations reassembled at 
Brest. The Entente, of course, had not come. Many people 
were somewhat curious to see whether the Russians would 
return. They came under the leadership of Trotsky. They 
came under compulsion. The dissolution of their army was 
progressing rapidly ; it was in a state of utter disorganization 
and wanted peace. Our military position was therefore as 
favourable as could be imagined ; we had merely to enforce 
our simple demands with clearness and decision. 

We made extensive concessions to the principle of self- 
determination. We dropped our contention that the people 
of the occupied territories, Courlandand Lithuania, had already 
been permitted to avail themselves of this right and allowed 
the inhabitants to be consulted again. All we demanded was 
that this should take place during our occupation. Trotsky 
maintained that we must first of all evacuate the country and 
that the people would exercise their rights afterwards. 

To evacuate the country was a military absurdity; we 
needed it for our existence and had no mind to deliver it up 
to unscrupulous Bolshevism, We declined to evacuate it on 
this military ground, quite apart from the fact that no exercise 
of the right of self-determination was possible under the 
Bolshevist knout. The Bolsheviks were not the least interested 
in the right of self-determination ; all they wanted was more 
power. They were politicians who governed by violence and 
assumed that the territory evacuated by us would fall into 
their hands without further parley. 

Austria-Hungary had by far the greatest interest in the 
exercise of the right of self-determination in Poland at the 
expense of Russia. The Dual Monarchy hoped to gain political 
and economic strength from Poland. 

The Turks wanted Batum and Kars, both of which had 
belonged to the Turkish Empire for a very long time. For us 
these wishes were of subordinate importance ; but it was part 
of our duty as an ally to insist upon them. Our purely military 
demands were so insignificant that they hardly counted. The 
demobilization was already making excellent progress and we 
had not demanded the surrender of arms or ships. 
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Trotsky*s tone became more and more provoking, although 
he had no real power behind him ; his demands became more 
and more insistent. He threatened to withdraw the Russian 
delegates on account of lack of sincerity on the part of the 
German and Austrian representatives, an intention which he 
can never seriously have entertained. Trotsky and the 
Entente were delighted with the prolongation of the negotia¬ 
tions ; the former took every opportunity of delaying them ; he 
even suggested transferring them to a neutral locality. He 
proclaimed his Bolshevik ideas by wireless to all the world, 
particularly to the German working classes. The intentions 
of the Bolsheviks to revolutionize and destroy Germany 
became more and more obvious to everyone who was not 
totally blind. 

The negotiations made no progress ; moreover, by the way 
they were carried on at Brest we should not only never arrive 
at peace, but would undoubtedly bring about a further decrease 
in our fighting capacity. On the i8th January Trotsky went 
to Petrograd, where the Bolsheviks dispersed the Constituent 
Assembly. In that way they showed the world their idea of 
freedom for the people ! But the Germans would neither see 
nor learn. 

Trotsky had said he would be away only six days; he did 
not return until the 30th. On the 23rd January, at my 
request, the Field-Marshal declared, during a consultation in 
Berlin, that we must have the Eastern situation cleared up. 
Until it was, it would be necej^sary to retain there good divi¬ 
sions that were fit for employment in the West. If the 
Russians delayed matters any further, we ought to re-open 
hostilities. This would bring down the Bolshevist Govern¬ 
ment and any other that might succeed it would have to 
make peace. 

On the 30th January negotiations with Trotsky were 
resumed at Brest. Now began a most curious situation, for 
everything was ordered in accordance with his ideas. 

However, the diplomats themselves now seemed to perceive 
that discussions with him led to no result. Secretary of State 
von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin proceeded to interrupt the 
negotiations and were back in Berlin on the 4th February. 
Discussion with the Ukraine was continued on the basis that it 
bound itself to supply Austria-Hungary and Germany with 
large quantities of grain, in return for which it was to receive 
a favourable frontier against Poland. In addition, Austria- 
Hungary promised to create an Ukranian Crown-Land in 
Eastern Galicia. 
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In order to discuss this situation with the two ministers 
I had gone to Berlin early in February. At our interviews on 
the 4th and 5th, I received from Herr Kiihlmann a promise 
that he would break with Trotsky twenty-four hours after 
signing the peace with the Ukraine. From all I heard I was 
confirmed in my impression that Bolshevik Russia did not 
really want peace at all. It had set its hopes on the Entente 
and on the gradual spread of the Revolution in Germany and 
did not believe we would take any action. Their hopes must 
have been confirmed by the strikes which broke out in this 
connection in Berlin at the end of January, 1918, against the 
wishes of prominent labour leaders. So close, even then, 
was the connection between a part of our Labour movement 
and the Bolsheviks. 

Secretary of State von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin 
returned to Brest after our interview. Peace with the Ukraine 
was signed there on the 9th February. I now requested Herr 
von Kiihlmann to carry out his promise of the 5th and break 
with Trotsky ; but he declined. 

On the same day a wireless message from the Russian 
Government called upon the German Army to refuse obedience 
to the Supreme War Lord. 

The Secretary of State now urged Trotsky to bring the 
negotiations to a conclusion. He declined to be bound in any 
way, but declared at the same time that the war was at an end 
and that the demobilization of the Russian Army had been 
ordered. This, of course, completed the confusion in the East. 
We could not possibly leave matters in this condition. At any 
moment fresh dangers might arise while we were fighting for 
our lives in the West. The military situation made it impera¬ 
tive clearly to define our future plans. This was to be achieved 
by a conference at Homburg. 


IV 

The Conference at Homburg took place on the 13th Feb¬ 
ruary ; it had a decisive influence on the events in the East. 
The Imperial Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, Secretary von 
Kiihlmann, the Field-Marshal, the Chief of the Naval Staff 
and I took part in it. His Majesty only attended at intervals. 

Before this, G.H.Q. had despatched a number of tele¬ 
grams to the Imperial Chancellor asking for the Armistice to 
be denounced. At the moment the Russian Army was no 
longer of any account; but the Entente was on the look-out 

0 
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to strengthen its front, and the Bolshevik leaders were men 
of action who would work by propaganda and, if they were 
given time, by arms, even without the Entente. 

At any moment, somehow or somewhere, the Russian 
front might become strong again. Nor would Rumania ever 
make peace until Russia had shown the way. This would 
make any attack in the West hopeless. We should thus miss 
the opportunity of victoriously finishing the World War, a 
war we were still waging, supported only by weak allies, 
against enemies superior in numbers. We also wanted the 
Ukraine as an auxiliary against the Bolsheviks, so it must 
not on any account be surrendered to them. It had already 
appealed for help. 

In order to prevent the Bolsheviks themselves from forming 
a new Eastern Front against us, we must inflict on their troops 
a short but sharp blow, which would in addition bring in a 
great quantity of stores. For the moment no extensive opera¬ 
tion was contemplated. In the Ukraine we had to suppress 
Bolshevism and create such conditions that we could get 
some military value out of it and obtain corn and raw materials. 
In order to do that, it was necessary to penetrate deep into 
the country; there was no alternative. Thus our military 
and food situation required that the Armistice should be 
denounced, the position in the East definitely cleared up and 
rapid action taken. Such a course was demanded by the 
inexorable law of war. It would then be certain that we should 
obtain peace. It was a military absurdity, or worse, to sit still 
and watch the enemy increase his strength. It was in this 
sense that I expressed myself to the Chancellor and the Vice- 
Chancellor and I pointed out to them the enormous difficulty 
of our task in the West. I also stated my belief that we should 
never get an honest peace from the Bolshevik leaders, but 
that they would, as before, certainly continue to work for a 
revolution in Germany. This danger it was impossible to 
exaggerate. 

On the report of the Imperial Chancellor His Majesty 
agreed to the Armistice being denounced or, as was thought 
more correct from the point of view of International Law, to 
the publication of the fact that, owing to Trotsky’s failure to 
sign the Peace Treaty, the Armistice automatically came to 
an end. What methods they chose was immaterial to me. 
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V 

Accordingly, hostilities re-commenced along the whole 
front of Great Russia on the afternoon of the i8th February 
and the morning of the 19th. Almost immediately the Bol¬ 
shevik Government by wireless declared itself ready for peace. 
Profiting by our recent experience at Brest, we took care to 
put the affair on a totally different footing. In concert with 
our allies and in agreement with G.H.Q. the Government 
demanded for our military security, but also in compliance 
with the right of self-determination, that Russia should 
recognize the independence of Finland and the Ukraine, and 
give up Courland, Lithuania, Poland, Batum and Kars. The 
future position of Esthonia and Livonia was not yet settled; 
for the present they were to be occupied by us. 

The Army of Great Russia was to be demobilized and the 
fleet paid off. Russia was further to refrain from all propa¬ 
ganda in Germany. A number of economic questions, arrange¬ 
ments for exchange of prisoners, etc. were left for later dis¬ 
cussion. Our advance was to be continued until these demands 
were finally agreed to in further negotiations. Trotsky at 
once declared his readiness to send fresh representatives to 
Brest; he did not come himself, presumably because he saw 
there was no possibility of carrying on propaganda from there 
any longer. 

The Russian Delegation arrived at Brest on the 28th 
February. No further negotiations took place. The Russian 
plenipotentiaries, displaying dignity in the misfortune they 
had brought upon themselves, declared that their only duty 
was to sign. At 5.30 on the 3rd March the signing took place. 
Thus peace was concluded and hostilities ceased once more 
on the Russian front. 

The majority of the Reichstag approved the Peace of 
Brest; they also admitted that the treaty enabled the right of 
self-determination to be exercised; the Majority Socialists 
abstained from voting ; only the Independent Socialists voted 
against it. 

In their advance, our troops, the bulk of which were 
Landwehr, had in a surprisingly short time reached Narva, 
Pskoff, Polotsk, Orsha, and Mohileff. The Russians had made 
no resistance. The quantity of stores we captured was extra¬ 
ordinarily great. The populace felt that they were delivered 
from Bolshevism. The newly-occupied territory was placed 
under the administration of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
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East. We established a cordon to protect the frontier against 
Russia in order to exploit the whole of the country economically, 
which was urgently necessary. At the same time the influx of 
Bolshevik propaganda into the occupied territory, and thence 
into Germany, had to be prevented. 

In the Ukraine also the advance proceeded rapidly. The 
main weight of our attack was directed on Kieff which we 
occupied on the ist March ; that of the Austrians on Odessa. 
The operations proceeded along the railways; there were 
occasional fights between armoured trains; enormous spaces 
had to be traversed hurriedly by small forces. The Bolshevik 
troops offered very little resistance ; the Czecho-Slovak troops 
—composed of Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war—fought 
much better, and fierce engagements with them took place. 
Operations and actual fighting continued into May. 

The Commander-in-Chief in the East at once proceeded to 
form two divisions in Germany from Russian prisoners of war 
of Ukrainian origin who were selected by the War Ministry; 
unfortunately they fell a prey to radical influences and had to 
be disbanded. That was very unpleasant. 

The Turks had also commenced their advance in Armenia 
at the close of the armistice and meant to continue it to Kars 
and Batum. 


VI 

The peace negotiations with Rumania proceeded as unsatis¬ 
factorily as those with Bolshevik Russia. The economic 
stipulations of the peace would have special effect on the 
conduct of the war, on account of the export of oil and grain 
for the use of the Army and the nation. Later on these com¬ 
modities would be of great importance to our economic life. 

After our experiences at Brest-Litovsk I had considered it 
imperative, in order to clear up the points of difference with 
Austria-Hungary, to institute detailed preliminary discussions 
regarding the negotiations with Rumania, which should at 
first be confined to the Imperial authorities concerned. 

This preliminary work became all the more important as 
it was found necessary, in view of the offensive in the West, 
to hurry on the conclusion of peace with Rumania. Taking 
our stand on the military situation alone, we could have made 
a peace such as the Entente has imposed upon us—a peace of 
violence. But for that there was no reason. In our peace 
terms we had to consider what the military situation might 
be up to the time when a general peace would be concluded; 
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we had no interest in weakening Rumania beyond that period. 

To allow Bulgaria to absorb the whole Dobrudja, as the 
Bulgarians wished, was unfavourable for Germany's future. 
I should have preferred Northern Dobrudja to remain 
Rumanian. 

We also objected to extensive annexations by Hungary at 
Rumania's expense, but had no objection to Rumania's annex¬ 
ing Bessarabia, nor to sparing her army. The hypothesis was, 
as agreed with Secretary of State von Kiihlmann and Count 
Czemin, that Germany and Austria-Hungary would place a 
government in power in Rumania which suited us and con¬ 
sisted mainly of men who were living at the time in the occupied 
territory. 

Another military condition was that, in order to exclude 
any chance of surprise by Rumania, the King and the Royal 
Family should leave the country until the general conclusion 
of peace. 

The conduct of the negotiations was first entrusted to 
Field-Marshal von Mackensen who very soon found himself 
everywhere impeded by Austria-Hungary. The military 
situation demanded that here, too, we should know definitely 
whether we should have to fight again or would obtain peace. 
A new Government was formed, but in no way corresponded 
to our interests, and so all through February the negotiations 
made no progress. On the 24th of February the diplomats 
took over the conduct of affairs, and more and more obviously 
it fell into the hands of Count Czernin. I had expected that, 
in view of our extremely strong military position—since we 
could attack them from all sides—my instructions would lead 
to our dealing drastically with the Rumanians. But the 
Imperial Government thought fit to reply to my demand by 
giving way. This simple fact illustrates the fundamental 
difference between the ideas of the Government and my own. 

On the 5th of March the preliminary Peace of Buftea was 
concluded ; its terms were embodied in the Treaty of Bucharest. 
By the end of March the negotiations were more or less com¬ 
pleted. 

The Dobrudja difficulty was not settled. The Turks, who 
had helped to conquer it, demanded from the Bulgarians, who 
wanted the whole of it, a compensation in the form of the 
return of the territory west of Adrianople and east of the 
Maritza which they had ceded in 1914. I thought the Turkish 
demand just and reasonable. In spite of many proposals for 
mediation on the part of the diplomats, the two States could 
not agree. The southern part, nearly up to the Cernavoda- 
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Constanza railway, was given to the Bulgarians ; the northern 
part became the common property of the Quadruple Alliance. 
The result of this half-measure was unfortunate : it embittered 
the Bulgarians without satisfying the Turks. 

Under pressure from Count Czernin Rumania agreed to 
considerable cessions of territory to Hungary. 

Rumania was allowed to obtain a firm footing in Bessarabia. 

According to the military terms, Rumania was to demobi¬ 
lize and reduce the army, and hand over a portion of its 
military equipment to be guarded by the allies. The French 
Military Mission was to be sent away through Russia. But 
she was left in possession of Moldavia, even as regards military 
control. Field-Marshal von Mackensen remained in Wallachia 
as administrator until the ratification of peace. 

The economic arrangements with Rumania did not secure 
what I had hoped for. The conditions imposed were not 
particularly severe. 

The question of the dynasty was no more settled than was 
that of allowing the Ambassadors of the Entente to remain at 
Jassy. Everything remained as it was. At Jassy the old 
intrigues against us continued. We had left the Entente a 
citadel there. 

The memory of those Bucharest negotiations is distasteful 
to me. On the 7th of May the treaty was at last signed. The 
peace was never ratified for the defection of Bulgaria changed 
the situation in Rumania at a blow and showed how our 
peace with her was inadequate for this world-war. 

That peace was also denounced in Germany as “a peace of 
violence,'' so permeated was popular thought by hostile 
propaganda, so little was our Government able to lead. 


The situation on the Eastern Front was eased to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree by the Peace of Brest-Litovsk of the 3rd of 
March, and the preliminary Peace of Buftea of the 5th of 
March. A real peace with Russia had, however, not been 
arrived at. There was still the danger that a new Eastern 
Front might be formed, which the Entente and the Bolsheviks, 
between whom there existed for the time a tacit understanding, 
were trying to bring about. What we had in the East was 
admittedly a strong force ; yet all we had achieved there was 
an armed peace, and many elements of danger remained. 
During the spring and summer, when conditions had become 
more stable, the troops in the East were further reduced. 

The four German and two Austro-Hungarian divisions 
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which had been left in Rumania were the very smallest force 
for the purpose. But even these four German divisions had to 
send men during the spring. Von Mackensen's group only too 
willingly gave all it could to secure success in the West. 


VII 

The training of the army for the offensive was another 
tremendous task. For this we had to utilize the winter of 
1917-18, as the previous one had been devoted to training in 
defence. 

The whole line of thought of the Army had to be diverted 
from trench warfare back to the offensive. 

While in the defence the forces in a given sector were more 
evenly distributed, in the attack the problem was to discover 
some decisive point and arrange the dispositions accordingly. 
It was necessary to emphasize the principle that men must 
do the work not with their bodies alone but with their weapons. 
The fighting line must be kept thin, but must be constantly 
fed from behind. 

Owing to its power compared with that of a rifle, the light 
machine gun, as its introduction became more general, was 
bound to become the main infantry weapon. This did not 
mean that the rifleman was not to shoot. Quite the contrary. 
The light machine gun and the rifleman formed the infantry 
group, which had to hang together in trouble and danger and 
the life and death struggle. Its fire-power was further increased 
by quick-firing weapons of all kinds and various sorts of rifle 
grenades. 

To the heavy machine gun, with its longer range and greater 
effect, fell the task of facilitating the approach of the groups 
to the enemy's position by keeping the latter under fire. Of 
course, it had to accompany the advance of the infantry. The 
second auxiliary arm, of special use at short ranges against 
targets offering more than usual resistance, was the light 
trench mortar. Of course, massed artillery prepared the 
attack. It could, however, only do so in a general way, and 
left untouched too many of the enemy's strong points, which 
had to be dealt with later in detail at the shortest ranges. In 
each division, therefore, field guns were withdrawn from their 
units for short-range work, and were attached to battalions or 
regiments as infantry guns. 

In addition, each division had a company of medium trench 
mortars which were also to be made as mobile as possible and 
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allotted to battalions as required. Finally, there were the 
flame projectors, which could be brought into action at the 
shortest ranges against an enemy in blockhouses, dug-outs and 
cellars. 

We had no tanks. They were merely an offensive weapon, 
and our attacks succeeded without them. 

However, the tank question had been carefully considered. 
At Cambrai the tanks were very effective. But there they ran 
into a position held only lightly, chiefly by older men, and 
poorly equipped with artillery. In all other cases, although 
they had been a nuisance, they had achieved no decisive 
results. I took a much more serious view of “tank fright” than 
the troops themselves did. In the fighting around Bourlon 
our artillery had shot them to pieces. Even the armour- 
piercing bullets used by our machine guns had been good 
enough. The best weapons against tanks were good nerves, 
discipline and intrepidity, which enabled many brave men to 
climb on to them or destroy them by short-range fire. 

The Director of Mechanical Transport in the Field had had 
early orders to start building tanks ; but I do not know what 
other claim could have been set aside to enable them to be 
built. We could not release any more workmen, and the 
people at home could not supply any more. We should never 
have been able to put masses of tanks into action in 1918— 
and tanks are only effective in masses. 

When, towards the end of the war, the manufacturers were 
in a position to turn out tanks more rapidly, and in greater 
numbers. General Headquarters ordered a considerable number 
from the War Department. 

In order to provide aircraft support for the infantry special 
battle aeroplane flights were formed. The airmen, in the 
course of their duties, were not only reconnaissance troops 
who had to fight; they were not only bomb-carriers for 
destructive work far in the enemy’s rear, but they had, like 
infantry, artillery, and all other arms, to take part in the 
fighting on the ground. Like the other combatant forces, 
they were a destructive arm in the great battle on land. 

For the advance of the infantry in the offensive battle 
masses of guns and ammunition had to be got up close to the 
foremost lines ; only thus could they engage targets far behind 
the enemy’s front line without having to change position as 
the battle progressed. At the same time, they had to be covered 
from view, both from the front and from the air. In these 
positions in the open it was not intended to fight an artillery 
duel for days on end; both guns and ammunition dumps 
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would have been annihilated. Nor was it possible to register, 
as we used to do; this would have attracted the enemy's 
attention, and the artillery action would have started before 
the battle itself, under conditions unfavourable to us. 

General Headquarters intended that after a short artillery 
bombardment, lasting only a few hours, the infantry, which 
was to be held in readiness in the forward positions, should 
advance to the assault. 

This short powerful bombardment was expected to paralyse 
the enemy's artillery by means of gas which spread over great 
areas, and keep his infantry in their dug-outs. 

At the beginning of the infantry assault, the artillery, while 
continuing to keep down that of the enemy, was to put down a 
barrage in front of the infantry and then pave the way for it 
like a gigantic roller. 

The infantry had to keep close up to this wall of pro¬ 
jectiles, and did so with admirable determination. The enemy, 
who came out of his dug-outs when the barrage had passed, 
was now attacked by our infantry, assisted by auxiliary or 
"companion" arms, under the protection of our artillery. As 
the range increased the barrage became thinner, as the shorter 
range guns dropped out, and finally, beyond extreme range, it 
ceased, and the infantry lost its protection. 

The farther the attack advanced, the more nearly its 
character approximated to that of open warfare. In defensive 
fighting the higher staffs had to keep far behind in order really 
to conduct the battle ; but now their place was nearer the 
front; the more open the fighting the closer up they must get. 
The leader now had to make rapid decisions and, if necessary, 
carry others away by his personal example. 

Our big attacks had clearly demonstrated the importance 
of supply, and attention was directed to it as a matter of 
course. All preparations had to be made to follow the attack 
across the trench systems with railways, roads and telephone 
lines, and to connect them up to those in the newly-conquered 
territory. 

In all the theatres of war training was carried out on these 
principles. To Rumania we sent a specially experienced 
general to train the troops there on Western principles, so 
that, in spite of the belated conclusion of peace, they might 
soon become available for use in France. 

In the West we revived courses of instruction for higher 
commanders and staff officers, as well as for juniors down to 
group leaders, whose functions were so important a factor to 
success. The country is indebted to the work of the ofi&cers 
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and the well-thought-out scheme of training for the fact that 
our losses in killed and wounded, though very great, were 
much less than those of the enemy. According to a rough 
estimate, England and France have lost far more than two 
million killed, and Russia as many. Taking half the Russian 
casualties as having occurred on our front, which is probably 
too low an estimate, the enemy had far more than three million 
killed, as compared with two million Germans. 

The War Ministry kept us informed of the progress in the 
manufacture of anti-tank weapons which it pushed on 
unceasingly. 

Once more I spent much time at the front and had con¬ 
versations with many regimental officers. It was evidently not 
easy for the troops to adopt the open formation which was so 
necessary. We urgently needed every moment of the time, 
right up to the middle of March, which was available for 
training. 


VIII 

In the meantime we had gradually got up everything that 
could be thought of as required for the attack. We hoped 
that the forces we were collecting from all quarters would 
enable us to attack on a continuous front of over thirty miles 
(fifty kilometres), allotting twenty to thirty batteries, without 
trench mortars, to each kilometre (eleven hundred yards) of 
front. By thinning out at suitable places we could extend the 
front still more. We had at that time twenty-five to thirty 
divisions more than the enemy on the whole Western Front. 
But this was not the actual measure of our superiority which 
was reduced by the numerous specialist arms and territorial 
troops of the enemy, of which we had not such large numbers. 
Even so, our superiority was greater than it had ever been, 
and afforded prospects of success. We thought of carrying 
out the attack with fifty or sixty divisions. In order to effect 
this the corresponding weakening of other parts of the Western 
Front was unavoidable. 

Austria-Hungary had also sent batteries, but unfortunately 
with so small an amount of ammunition that the actual rein¬ 
forcement did not amount to much. Austro-Hungarian 
divisions were not available. Their strengths were too low, and 
did not increase again until several hundred thousand men 
returned from captivity in Russia. The removal of German 
troops from the Italian and Eastern Fronts, where they had 
held a very considerable portion of the line, made heavier 
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demands on the Austrian troops, in spite of the altered situa¬ 
tion. 

General Headquarters would very much have liked to 
bring the Turkish 15th Corps over to the Western Front; but 
the poor condition of the Turkish Army induced the Govern¬ 
ment to send the corps to Turkey. I regretted this after¬ 
wards. It would have been more useful in the West. 

Bulgaria wanted her troops on the Macedonian Front ; 
she could probably, as far as numbers were concerned, have 
sent troops to the West, but could not appreciate the import¬ 
ance of a common prosecution of the war. 

We were well supplied with all stores required for carry¬ 
ing on operations in the West, but our recruiting situation was 
still very serious. Our representations had had no result. This 
need not have been the case. The loss by desertion was un¬ 
commonly high. The number that got into neutral countries 
— e.g., Holland—ran into tens of thousands, and a far greater 
number lived happily at home, tacitly tolerated by their 
fellow-citizens and completely unmolested by the authorities. 

The recruiting difficulties were not removed by March, 
1918, although a few hundred thousand men were available. 
They continued to be an uncertain factor in the tremendous 
contest. England and France had similar difficulties to con¬ 
tend with. In the autumn of 1917 the English divisions still 
had twelve battalions ; now they were reduced to nine. Since 
the Aisne-Champagne battle France had broken up far more 
than one hundred battalions, as well as territorial and terri¬ 
torial reserve formations. The new American formations, 
which could not have much fighting value, had not yet 
arrived. The submarine war had continued to be effective ; 
we could not estimate the amount of tonnage the Entente 
would set aside for transport work. 

The Army had thrown off the depressing effects of the pre¬ 
vious year's fighting : its moral appeared completely restored, 
but in March, 1918, it could not be denied that secret agita¬ 
tion was making progress here and there. The Government 
itself, although taking energetic action against the strikes, 
failed to see the signs of the times in them, as before in the 
naval mutiny in the autumn of 1917. During those days the 
revolution made definite progress in Germany. The com¬ 
manders and troops in the line shared with General Head¬ 
quarters the feeling that they would prove equal to the 
demands that would be made on them in the coming struggle 
We hoped for success, even though they were no longer the 
troops of 1914, but only a kind of militia with much experience 
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of war. The enemy was no better. Wherever we had attacked 
with similar troops, who were not so well trained for the 
offensive, we had won. What we should achieve, whether we 
should break through and start a war of movement, or whether 
our effort would remain a sortie on a large scale, was uncertain 
—^like everything in war. 

I reported to the Emperor that the Army was assembled 
and well prepared to undertake the "biggest task in its 
history." 



THE OFFENSIVE IN THE WEST, 1918 


I 


I T was difficult to decide where to attack, but it was neces¬ 
sary to do so early. It took weeks, and required consider¬ 
able foresight and the most detailed preliminary work to 
concentrate the troops in a confined area, bring up by rail the 
tremendous quantities of ammunition and other stores of all 
kinds, and carry out the work allotted to the troops themselves. 
Of course all this increased the danger of discovery. 

I discussed the selection of the front of attack with the 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army Groups, and with the officers of 
my staff, and heard their opinions. Three sectors were con¬ 
sidered—Flanders between Ypres and Lens, between Arras 
and St. Quentin, or La Ffere, and on both sides of Verdun, 
leaving out the fortress. As is always the case, there was a 
great deal to be said for and against each proposal. 

Strategically the northern attack had the advantage of a 
great, though limited, objective. It might enable us to shorten 
our front if we succeeded in capturing Calais and Boulogne. 
The attack on Verdun might also lead to an improvement in 
our front, though more of a tactical nature. The centre attack 
seemed to lack any definite limit. This could be remedied by 
directing the main effort on the area between Arras and 
P^ronne, towards the coast. If this blow succeeded the strategic 
result might indeed be enormous, as we should separate the 
bulk of the English Army from the French and crowd it up 
with its back to the sea. 

After selecting the divisions and assembling the material 
available for the attack, it was decided to strike between 
Croisilles, south-east of Arras and Moeuvres, and, omitting 
the Cambrai re-entrant, between Villers-Guislain and the 
Oise, south of St. Quentin. It was to be supported on its left 
by a subsidiary attack from La Ffere. The 17th Army, formerly 
the 14th in Italy, under General Otto von Below, was put in 
between the 6th and 2nd opposite Arras, and the i8th, now 
commanded by General von Hutier, between the 2nd and 7th 
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Armies, opposite St. Quentin and La Ffere. The boundary 
between the 17th and 6th was about half-way between Lens 
and Arras, that between the 17th and 2nd approximately at 
Moeuvres. 

The 17th Army, therefore, had to make the attack on the 
line Croisilles-Moeuvres, the 2nd and i8th that between Villers- 
Guislain and La Ffere. For the decisive operation the 17th and 
2nd Armies were to remain under the orders of the Army 
Group of Crown Prince Rupprecht. The i8th Army joined 
that of the German Crown Prince. 

The possibility of broadening the attack on the north 
towards Arras, and on the south towards the left bank of the 
Oise, was anticipated, and preparations for further attack 
were made. 

All fronts maintained their defensive arrangements in case 
the enemy should himself attack. In some places it was 
intended to retire in that case. 

Work had been carried on along these lines according to 
programme and with the greatest devotion from the middle 
of January. By the beginning of February the attack was 
fixed to commence on the 21st March, although the situation 
in the East was still quite obscure. The military situation, 
however, made a decision imperative. Later on we could 
always make changes, but we should be unable to make a 
fresh start. 

I laid the greatest stress on co-operation between the inner 
wings of the 17th and 2nd Armies of Crown Prince RupprechCs 
Group, so as to ensure the Cambrai re-entrant being cut off, as 
so much depended upon it, and it seemed to me that the 17th 
Army was beginning to look to the west a little too soon. 

The Imperial Chancellor was perfectly acquainted with our 
intention of attacking in the West. He knew the enormous 
importance we attached to this offensive. Further, I had him 
informed of the date it was to begin. Germany could only 
make the enemy inclined to peace by fighting. It was first of 
all necessary to shake the position of Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau by a military victory. Before that was done 
peace was not to be thought of. 


II 

Early in March G.H.Q. left Kreuznach, where it had been 
for more than a year. 

The new headquarters had in the meantime been established 
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at Spa. We got very good accommodation there. But for 
directing the battle, for operations, Spa was still too far back. 
I had therefore proposed to take Avesnes as the quarters of 
the augmented Operations Branch. Our offices there were not 
good, everything was very cramped, but they had to do. 

His Majesty came on the 19th March. He lived in his 
Court train, which was side-tracked in a neighbouring 
station. 

On the 20th March, along the whole front of the attack, 
the guns and trench mortars, with their ammunition, were in 
position behind, in, and in places even in front of, the fore¬ 
most trenches. The divisions had at first been distributed 
behind the front of attack, but were now crowded together in 
anti-aircraft shelters, behind the jumping-off places in our 
foremost lines. This concentration of 40 or 50 divisions had 
not been observed by the enemy, nor had it been reported to 
him by his highly developed secret service. No more did the 
airmen discover the railway transport that had been taking 
place behind the front of attack since February. 

On the i8th or 19th March two men deserted from a trench- 
mortar company. Judging by notes found by us in the enemy's 
lines, or according to prisoners' statements, they are alleged to 
have given information of the impending attack. 

On the other fronts, particularly near Lille and Verdun, 
artillery activity had increased. 

At noon on the 20th G.H.Q. had to face the great decision 
whether the attack was to commence on the 21st or be put 
off. 

Every delay must have increased the difficulties of troops, 
crowded together close up to the enemy. Already the tension 
was very hard to bear. And yet our artillery relied on gas for 
its effect, and that was dependent on the direction and strength 
of the wind. The forecast submitted to me at ii a.m. was 
not strikingly favourable, but it did indicate that the attack 
was possible. At 12 noon the Army Groups were told that the 
programme would be carried out. Now it could no longer be 
stopped. Everything must run its course. G.H.Q., higher 
commanders and troops had all done their duty ; the rest was 
in the hands of fate. 

On the 2ist, just before 4 a.m., the battle began with a 
tremendous crash on a front of 70 kilometres* between Croisilles 
and La Fere. For about two hours the whole of our artillery 
engaged the enemy's batteries, then most of it was switched 
on to trench bombardment, in which the trench mortars also 

♦About 44 miles 
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took part. A little before 9 a.m. most of our fire—only a 
portion being left on hostile batteries and special points—was 
concentrated to form a barrage. Our infantry advanced to the 
assault. 

The 17th Army, which had the strongest enemy in front of 
it, only reached his second line ; the barrage had gone far 
ahead ; the infantry had lost touch with it. They remained in 
this position, lying down, with no artillery support. 

In the 2nd Army's attack, the co-operation between the 
infantry and the artillery was better. The infantry penetrated 
into the enemy's second position. 

With the i8th Army everything proceeded as intended. It 
was making good progress. 

On the 22nd March there was little change on the 17th 
Army Front, but the 2nd, being firmly in hand and led with 
energy, defeated the enemy and pressed on. The i8th gained 
a considerable amount of ground. On the 17th Army front 
the enemy in the Cambrai re-entrant was not cut off, nor could 
the opposition to the 2nd Army be indirectly reduced. The 
latter had been obliged to rely in its own unaided efforts and 
had, therefore, not got ahead so fast as was desirable from the 
point of view of assisting the 17th. And so again Crown Prince 
Rupprecht's Group could not gain ground between Croisilles 
and P^ronne to the extent that had been originally intended. 

On the 25th March the 17th and 2nd Armies had passed 
far beyond the line Bapaume-Combles, fighting hard all the 
way; the i8th Army had taken Nesle and met with but little 
resistance. The 17th Army was already exhausted ; it had lost 
too heavily on the 21st and 22nd, apparently because it had 
fought in too dense formation. The 2nd Army was fresher, but 
was already complaining of the old shell-holes. It could get no 
farther than Albert. Its left wing had been more delayed by 
having to cross the Somme than by the enemy. The i8th 
Army was still full of fight and confidence ; on the 27th it took 
Montdidier. Soon the enemy north of the Somme formed a 
fresh front, which was sure to be difficult to overcome. In the 
direction of Amiens the enemy's resistance seemed weaker. 
I continued my efforts towards reinforcing the left wing of the 
2nd Army and directing it and the i8th on Amiens. 

The enemy's line was now becoming denser, and in places 
they were even attacking themselves, while our armies were 
no longer strong enough to overcome then unaided. The 
ammunition was not sufficient, and supply became difficult. 
The repair of roads and railways was taking too long, in spite 
of all our preparations. 
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After thoroughly replenishing ammunition the i8th Army 
attacked between Montdidier and Noyon on the 30th March. 
On the 4th April the 2nd Army and the right wing of the i8th 
attacked at Albert and south of the Somme towards Amiens. 
These actions were indecisive. It was an established fact that 
the enemy's resistance was beyond our strength. G.H.Q. had 
to take the extremely difficult decision to abandon the attack 
on Amiens for good. 

The Entente now attacked at Albert and south-east of 
Amiens in a disconnected sort of way and achieved nothing. 
On the 24th April, after careful preparation, the 2nd Army 
made another attempt, with the aid of tanks, to improve its 
position at Villers-Bretonneux ; it got ahead well, but was 
unable to hold what it gained. 

The front between Albert and Montdidier only settled 
down gradually. From time to time fighting broke out again, 
and the situation remained permanently doubtful. The other 
parts of the new front, towards Arras and Noyon, became 
inactive much more quickly. 

The battle was over by the 4th April. It was a brilliant 
feat, and will ever be so regarded in history. What the English 
and French had not succeeded in doing we had accomplished, 
and that in the fourth year of the war. 

Strategically we had not achieved what the events of the 
23rd, 24th and 25th had encouraged us to hope for. That we 
had also failed to take Amiens, which would have rendered 
communication between the enemy's forces astride the Somme 
exceedingly difficult, was specially disappointing. Long-range 
bombardment of the railway establishments of Amiens was by 
no means an equivalent. However, our troops had beaten 
the French and English and proved themselves superior. That 
they did not achieve all the success that was possible was due 
not only to their reduced fighting value, but, above all, to their 
not being always under the firm control of their officers. 

Generally speaking, our tactics had proved sound. It was 
as yet too early to give a final opinion on the strategical 
situation ; in itself it was by no means favourable. How 
G.H.Q. was to deal with it later on could not yet be determined, 
as we were still in the first stages of the operations. The Avre 
bridge-head was a special difficulty in the tactical sense. The 
new front had to be fortified. Some of the played out divisions 
were relieved by fresh ones from quiet fronts, the less tired 
ones were left in the line. Everywhere the greatest attention 
and care were bestowed on completing the communications in 
rear. We had also to collect reserves for further operations 

R 
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and to repel possible counter-attacks which could, however, 
for the present be only of a local character. 

Our losses were not inconsiderable; we had been fighting 
with large numbers for a long time. The percentage in the 
17th Army was too high ; the losses in officers had been heavy 
tlxroughout. But, besides rich booty, we had taken some 
90,000 unwounded prisoners, and in addition the enemy’s 
battle casualties had been heavy. We could expect to get 
back many of the slightly wounded within a reasonable time. 
We had been attacking and had come off well, even in the 
matter of casualties. The arrangements for dealing with the 
wounded had not sufficed at all points, although they had been 
carefully examined by the Director of Medical Services before 
the battle. 

On the enemy the defeat produced an overwhelming 
impression. In spite of my request we did nothing in the 
diplomatic sense to utilize it. France trembled. She wanted 
to be sure of the military support of England and America. 
Clemenceau appealed to the Allies. In England tens of 
thousands of miners and munition workers were called up for 
the Army. The service age-limit was raised, but the British 
Government did not yet dare to think of enforcing compulsory 
service in Ireland. In other respects Lloyd George shrank 
from nothing; he urgently demanded help from Wilson and 
sent all available shipping—^regardless of whether England 
would suffer or not—to America to fetch the new formations. 
In the long run the submarine war had proved unpleasantly 
effective after all, and produced a severe transport crisis on 
land and sea. England utilized the shipping taken from 
neutrals, and whatever else she could make available, for 
bringing over the American masses, crammed tight in the 
transports, to France. The men carried only their personal 
equipment. What they needed in Europe they were given by 
England and France, but also by the neutral countries, 
especially Spain. The whole operation was a tour de force, 
uncommonly effective for a short time but impossible to keep 
up for a long period. Had the war lasted longer a reaction 
must have followed. 

Determination and energy once again brought suc¬ 
cess. 

During the battle we had commenced bombarding Paris 
from Laon with a gun having a range of 75 kilometres. This 
gun was a marvellous product of technical skill and science, a 
masterpiece of the firm of Krupp. The bombardment made a 
great impression on Paris, and on all France. Part of the 
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population left the capital, and so increased the alarm caused 
by our successes. 

The same effect was intended to be produced by the great 
activity displayed by our airmen. 


Ill 

The operations designed to broaden the front of our attack 
and improve our strategical position were carried out at the 
end of March and early in April. 

On the 6th April the 7th Army attacked on the left bank 
of the Oise from Chauny and La Fere in the direction of Coucy 
la Ville, and also farther south. It pushed the French back 
across the Oise-Aisne Canal, and so gave more security to the 
long south flank of the i8th Army. 

In spite of employing extraordinary masses of artillery 
and ammunition, an attack of the 17th Army in the last days 
of March on both banks of the Scarpe was a failure ; apparently 
the artillery had not been sufficiently effective. G.H.Q. now 
abandoned the attack by the south wing of the 6th Army. It 
decided to strike in the plain of the Lys between Armen tieres 
and La Bassee, as had been proposed by Crown Prince Rup- 
precht for the main operation. The weather had been dry, 
and the English had greatly reduced their numbers in the 
plain of the Lys, as well as in front of Ypres. In spite of having 
but few men available for work everything had progressed so 
well that the attack could be arranged to begin on the 9th 
April. I was glad of this. The sooner it could take place the 
more likely was it to surprise the Portuguese in the plain of the 
Lys. I myself visited the 55th Corps Headquarters in the 6th 
Army as late as the 7th April, and received the impression that 
we could keep to the time proposed. 

On the morning of the 9th April the attack at first went 
very well. The reports which came in up till noon were favour¬ 
able. This was a different birthday to the one I had passed 
the year before, the day of the heavy defeat at Arras. His 
Majesty listened to the report on the military situation at 
Avesnes and stayed to lunch. He presented me with an iron 
statuette of himself by Betzner. The statuette will remain a 
sacred memento of my Emperor and Supreme Commander 
who loved his soldiers, desired only the best for his country 
and his people, and whose whole inmost nature was averse 
to war—a man whose nature was typical of the German of 
post-Bismarckian times. The monarch on whom such enor- 
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mous responsibility lay did not, like his Imperial grandfather, 
find men like Roon and Bismarck, who were resolved in times 
of stress to demand from the country everything needed for 
the prosecution of the war. That is what proved fatal to the 
Emperor and the country in this war. 

In the afternoon the attack seemed to progress more 
slowly. The ground was still soft in places and this made it 
very difficult to bridge the enemy’s trench-system. It took a 
long time to get up guns and ammunition. In the evening we 
were advancing towards Armentiferes, had reached the Lys 
and were approaching the Lawe. In the direction of Bethune 
we made little progress. On the left, at Givenchy and Festu- 
bert, we were held up. The result was not satisfactory. 

On the loth April the attack continued, but it only gained 
sufficient ground towards Armenti^res and across the Lys 
immediately above Armentiferes. Towards Rstaires we did 
not penetrate far enough, but stuck fast in the Lys position ; 
towards the Lawe also, our progress was but slight. The 
enemy’s machine-guns continued to give our infantry much 
trouble. 

On the nth April we took Armentiferes. Towards Bailleul 
the rate of advance was better; Merville also fell. On the 
previous day the left wing of the 4th Army had started, and 
retaken Messines which had been lost on the 7th June the 
year before. 

After the 12th April the impetus of the 6th Army began 
to fall off, while the 4th gradually gained more and more 
ground. The capture of Mount Kemmel on the 25th marked 
the climax of the fighting. More and more French divisions 
arrived in front of the 4th Army. Further attacks promised 
no success. 

As the attack on Mount Kemmel progressed, the English, 
who were east of Ypres were gradually drawn back toward 
the town. A blow by the 4th Army in the direction of Lange- 
marck was too late. 

South of Mount Kemmel Bailleul had also fallen into our 
hands, but farther south the 6th Army had made no more 
progress. 

The results of the battle of the 21st March had caused 
General Foch to be appointed Commandtr-in-Chicf of the 
Entente. In order to hold up the first great penetration the 
English reserves were concentrated in front of our 17th and 
2nd Armies, while French divisions from the Aisne-Verdun 
front opposed the i8th Army. The attacks by the 4th and 6th 
Armies caused General Foch to move his reserves still farther 
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to the north. His attempts to recapture Mount Kemmel were 
unsuccessful. In view of the enemy*s strength G.H.Q. now 
checked the attack. 

As is the case whenever the front becomes stable during 
the actual progress of fighting, the situation of the 4th and 
especially the 6th Armies in the plain of the Lys was difficult. 
The same care was bestowed on strengthening the front lines, 
completing communications with the rear, withdrawal into 
rest of all troops that could be spared, perfecting training and 
discipline, as had been done at the end of the great battle 
between Croisilles and La Ffere. 


IV 

By the end of April the offensive begun on the 21st March 
had come to an end. Local attempts at improving our positions 
and counter-attacks by the enemy prolonged the fighting into 
May. The main centres were Mount Kemmel and Bailleul, 
Albert, and the country south of the Somme as far as the 
Luce. 

We had achieved great successes, which we must not allow 
later events to make us forget. We had defeated the English 
Army. Only a few British divisions were still intact. Of the 
59 English divisions, 53 had been engaged, 25 of them several 
times. The French had been obliged to engage nearly half 
their divisions. The enemy had lost large quantities of stores. 
Italian troops appeared in the Argonne, while the English and 
French troops that went to Italy the previous autumn stayed 
there. In Macedonia, English troops were relieved by Greeks. 

How much the Americans had got across by April we did 
not know. In the middle of the month, between St. Mihiel 
and the Moselle, the first more important engagements took 
place against United States troops, who had already been a 
long time in France. The individual American fought well; 
but our success had nevertheless been easy. 

There was a lull in the submarine activity, but enterprises 
by the English Navy against the submarine bases of Ostend 
and Zeebrugge proved how galling it had been. It was uncom¬ 
monly difficult to estimate its probable influence on the food 
supply of England and on the transport of the Americans to 
France. From our previous experience of the submarine war 
I expected strong forces of Americans to come. But the 
rapidity with which they actually did arrive proved sur¬ 
prising. It was not possible to direct the submarines against 
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troopships exclusively. They could approach the coasts of 
Europe anywhere between the north of England and Gibraltar, 
a front of some fourteen hundred nautical miles. It was 
impossible effectively to close this area by means of submarines. 
We could only have concentrated them on certain routes ; but 
whether the troopships would choose the same routes at the 
same time was the question. The submarine war against 
commerce was therefore continued with all the vigour possible. 
According to the information available, the enemy's remaining 
tonnage and his food supply were so reduced that the hope of 
attaining our object by this means was justified. The shortage 
of cargo space, at any rate, was established. 

The suspension of our offensive had, of course, the most 
far-reaching results. The enemy recovered at the same time 
as ourselves. Owing to lack of drafts our losses made them¬ 
selves unpleasantly felt. The only increase in drafts from home 
that I received for the future was furnished by prisoners of 
war returned from Russia. General Headquarters now fell 
back on its own reserves of men, and prepared its own drafts 
from the troops of the Eastern Army and Rumania, as well as 
from among the technical arms and line of commimication 
troops. But these could not suffice unless the Government 
released the exempted men and took energetic action against 
deserters and shirkers. 

Our troops had fought well; but the fact that cei tain 
divisions had obviously failed to show any inclination to 
attack in the plain of the Lys gave food for thought. The way 
in which the troops stopped round captured food supplies, 
while individuals stayed behind to search houses and farms for 
food, was also a serious matter. This impaired our chances 
of success and showed poor discipline. In addition, during the 
first half of the war the Reichstag had made the penal laws 
more lenient. The commanders responsible for maintaining 
discipline were deprived of their most effective punishment, 
in that a sentence of ''close arrest” no longer involved being 
tied up to a fixed object. No doubt this punishment was 
extraordinarily severe, but now its mitigation proved disas¬ 
trous. The frequent declarations of amnesty also had a bad 
influence on the men. The Entente no doubt achieved more 
than we did with their considerably more severe punishments. 
This historic fact is well established. 

Officers of all ranks complained of the tired and dis¬ 
contented spirit which was being brought into the Army 
from home. The leave men had been exposed to the influence 
of agitators, and the new drafts had a bad influence on dis- 
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cipline. All this was lowering the fighting value of the 
Anny. 

Among a number of drafts very serious irregularities had 
occurred, particularly among those from Bavaria and the 
East. 

But, in spite of these disintegrating influences, and in spite 
of the decay of discipline, the mass of the Army was enthusi¬ 
astically confident of victory. As a whole, it was still orderly 
and disciplined and, after all, it had beaten the enemy. I 
hoped that the sense of duty and determination of the Army 
were still strong enough to overcome the numerous adverse 
influences. The loss of many officers of senior and medium 
rank during the last actions was bound to make matters 
worse, as the very young new officers suffered from their 
natural defects. It was much the same as regards experienced 
non-commissioned officers. We had reached such a pitch that 
before an action units detailed a reserve of officers, who did 
not take part in the fighting, in order that there might be some 
leaders left at the end of it. 

In arranging for further operations there was no time to 
lose. The initiative which we had seized on the Western Front 
must be kept, and the first great blow must be followed by a 
second as soon as possible. 

The most favourable operation in itself was to continue 
the attack on the English Army at Ypres and Bailleul; but on 
that front the enemy was now so strong in numbers that it 
was impossible, even with rested troops. Before we could 
attack here again the enemy must become weaker, and our 
communications must be improved. Farther south conditions 
were similar. Besides, the Somme area afforded too little 
cover for the necessary preliminary work. In front of the 7th 
and 1st Armies the enemy was weak. Troops had been sent 
from here to Ypres, and replaced by tired English divisions. 
The strong positions in the hills certainly looked difficult to 
attack. But if our own artillery had done its work well, only 
the difficulties of the ground would remain to be dealt with. 

At the same time, General Headquarters had to determine 
what troops were to make this attack. It would be necessary 
to employ troops that had already taken part in the Mardi 
attack, but had since then been rested and trained. Before 
the end of May these divisions would not be fresh and fit to 
attack ; that was obvious. We dared not risk failure, which 
would have taken the form of great losses, by undue haste. 

During the discussions with the Group of the German 
Crown Prince and the i8th, 7th and ist Armies, the following 
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operations were decided upon, and their feasibility was 
established : 

1. Attack by the 7th and ist Armies from the line Anizy 
(south-west of Laon)-south of Berry-au-Bac, in the direction 
of Soissons-Fismes-Rheims. 

2. Prolongation of the attacks, to the right across the 
Ailette towards the Oise, and to the left as far as Rheims. 

3. Attack by the i8th Army west of the Oise, with its 
principal effort towards Compifegne. 

A simultaneous attack on so broad a front was impossible, 
as a part of the artillery employed in the attack on the 21st of 
March had to remain for defence with the Group of Crown 
Prince Rupprecht. 

How far the attack would take us could not be foretold. I 
hoped it would lead to such heavy drain on the reserves of 
the enemy as would enable us to resume the attack in Flanders. 

The Group of Crown Prince Rupprecht was to remain 
purely on the defensive, although it was also to make prepara¬ 
tions for a real attack in Flanders, and, by way of a feint, 
along its whole front. Should the enemy be obliged to employ 
a considerable force against the Group of the German Crown 
Prince, a continuation of the offensive in Flanders would be 
the proper operation. 

On other parts of the Western Front also, where it was 
not intended to attack, preparations were to be continued. 

It was obvious that all troops who now found themselves 
in new positions must first of all prepare them for defence. 

In addition to improvements in discipline, much attention 
was paid to vigorous training in rear of the whole Army, and 
in many parts of the actual front. 

The equipment of the troops was completed. Each 
infantry company, which had hitherto had four light machine 
guns, now received a fifth, as well as improved rifle-grenades. 

The first anti-tank rifles came in ; they were effective, but 
unfortunately very heavy and took two men to work them ; 
so that meant the loss of one rifleman. 


V 

During the great events in the West, there had been a lull 
on the Italian and Macedonian Fronts. They were merely a 
prolongation of the Western Front and formed the protection 
of our flanks, the Macedonian Front at the same time pro¬ 
tecting the flank of Austria-Hungary. The assistance we 
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received from the Austro-Hungarian artillery in the West was, 
owing to its exiguous supply of ammunition, insignificant. 
It returned after it had fired it off. 

The situation of the Austro-Hungarian Army in Italy had 
improved, inasmuch as several hundred thousand prisoners of 
war had rejoined it from Russia. The Army had thus been 
strengthened and felt equal to making an attack on the 
Italians. General von Arz intended to assume the offensive 
in the first half of June, that is to say, soon after our attack 
on the Chemin des Dames. A victory in Italy in May or June 
would relieve us just as much as it had done in the autumn 
of 1917 ; at the best it would draw off a part of the new Ameri¬ 
can formations. This would be of more service than a mere 
reinforcement of the Western Front by divisions of poor 
quality. 

The food situation of Austria and the Austro-Hungarian 
Army continued. 

The Macedonian Front continued inactive. The Bulgarian 
Army had time for rest and training. But it could not be 
denied that since about March its spirit had visibly deteriorated, 
owing to bad food and clothing. The irritation against Ger¬ 
many was cleverly fomented by hostile propaganda and by 
Bulgarians who favoured the Entente. The Peace of Bucharest 
and the withdrawal of a few German formations to the West 
added fresh fuel to it. Cases of mutiny showed how far the 
process of corrosion had gone. We impressed on the Bulgarian 
Headquarters the need for holding reserves ready. It had put 
too many troops in the front line and kept back too few com¬ 
plete formations. On the enemy's side there now appeared 
Royal Greek troops, in addition to the Venizelists. 

In Palestine the English had, in March, attacked across 
the Jordan, just north of the Red Sea, with the obvious inten¬ 
tion of working round the left wing of the Turkish Army 
Group posted there, and of driving it off the Damascus railway. 
The English attack gained ground at first, but ended in defeat, 
and they were driven back to the west bank of the Jordan. 
Unfortunately General von Liman, who had in the meantime 
taken over in Palestine from General von Falkenhayn, had 
not enough troops to follow up. At the end of April the English 
repeated their attack, with the same result. I hoped that the 
reinforcement of the Palestine Front, promised by Enver, 
would soon be effected. In Mesopotamia English troops were 
pushing on towards Mosul and obtaining a firm footing in 
North Persia, replacing the Russians who had dispersed. 

In Armenia the Turks had begun their advance at the end 
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of February. By the end of March they had cleared the 
Russians out of their territory, and by the end of April they 
had occupied the region of Kars and Batum allotted to them 
in the Peace of Brest. But this was not the limit of their 
ambition ; they contemplated extending their influence in the 
Caucasus. In themselves, I was able to assent to any Turkish 
measures which were of service to the general scheme of the 
war. But they must not be allowed to divert Turkey from her 
proper military role, nor impede our supply of raw materials 
from the Caucasus, from which we anticipated very con¬ 
siderable relief. But Enver and the Turkish Government 
thought less of fighting England than of their Pan-Islamic 
aims in the Caucasus. 

Meanwhile representatives of the Georgian Republic had 
approached General von Lossow with a request for the pro¬ 
tection of the German Empire. I could only welcome this 
connection; we thus acquired a means of securing the 
raw materials of the Caucasus independently of Turkey, and 
of getting a hold on the working of the Tiflis railway. We 
must also endeavour to reinforce ourselves by raising Georgian 
troops, who might be used against England. I therefore 
requested that the Imperial Chancellor would take Georgia's 
application into consideration. 

In the Ukraine, the German troops had, after taking Kieff 
on the 1st March, continued their advance more slowly. 
Odessa had fallen on the 12th, after a slight resistance. In 
this operation German troops, which had advanced through 
Moldavia after the conclusion of the preliminary peace with 
Rumania on the 7th March, had co-operated. 

We ourselves, and Austria and her army even more so, 
needed corn ; the country could not therefore be allowed to 
become a prey, and a source of strength, to Bolshevism. We 
had to support it sufficiently to enable it to be useful to us. 

We had occupied the principal grain district after the 
capture of Kharkoff on the 8th April. We also needed secure 
water-transport from the Black Sea ports to Braila. 

The occupation of this extensive territory had led to fresh 
conflicts with Bolshevik bands and troops. In most cases they 
were driven off without trouble. When the advance was 
stopped the Commander-in-Chief in the East had agreed upon 
a line of demarcation with the Soviet Government. 

After a good deal of discussion with the Austrian Head¬ 
quarters at Baden our respective spheres of interest in the 
Ukraine were settled. The German military and civil authori¬ 
ties found ample scope for their activities. The collection of 
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supplies was in the hands of the Imperial Economic Office. A 
more confused and motley organization it was impossible to 
imagine, and it was all due to Berlin’s unfortunate attitude 
towards “Militarism,” as well as to its own "Bureaucracy” 
and hide-bound methods. Still, the Ukraine did help Germany. 
In the summer of 1918 it supplied us with meat, and thus the 
scanty meat-ration we had was made possible without en¬ 
croaching upon our own live-stock reserves and those of the 
occupied territories. The Army was also able to get horses in 
great numbers; without them warfare would have been 
altogether impossible, for if Germany had been obliged to 
raise these horses our own agriculture would have been hard 
hit. We also obtained raw materials of all kinds from the 
Ukraine. 

By occupying the Ukraine we had considerably weakened 
the military policy of the Soviet Government. We also 
established connection with many representatives of national¬ 
istic tendencies of Great Russia, and with the Don Cossacks, 
whom we could have made use of to combat Bolshevism if the 
Government had agreed to do so. 

On the Great Russian Front of the Commander-in-Chief 
in the East, from the Pripet to the Gulf of Finland, no change 
had occurred since the 3rd March. 

Finland had risen, and urgently required immediate help. 
Arms alone were not enough. The Soviet Government made 
no preparations to withdraw its troops from Finland. The 
moment when that country would receive assistance from 
England was approaching. 

With the consent of the Imperial Government, we complied 
with Finland’s request for troops. We first established an 
advance base in the Aaland Islands, because at that time it 
appeared necessary to land in the Gulf of Bothnia. The Baltic 
Division landed at Hangb early in April, while General von 
Mannerheim with the Finnish White Guards, who had been 
partly armed by us, was north-west of Tammerfors with his 
back to Vasa. While General von Mannerheim advanced via 
Tammerfors, the Baltic Division moved north-east towards 
Tavastehus. In co-operation with the fleet, it occupied Helsing¬ 
fors on the 13th April, with a weak force ; the Commander-in- 
Chief in the East landed a weak detachment at Lovisa and 
Kotka, east of Helsingfors. This detachment marched north 
in order to block the retreat of the Red Guards, who were 
near Tavastehus, at Lahti. In a concentric attack they were 
completely surrounded after heavy Eghting at the end of 
AprU and forced to surrender. Finland was thus liberated. In 
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the meantime Viborg had been occupied from the north by 
the White Guards. 

We now held positions at Viborg and Narva which would 
at any time enable us to advance on Petrograd, in order to 
overthrow the Bolshevik Government or prevent the English 
from reaching there from Murmansk. From Finland, more¬ 
over, the Murmansk Railway was flanked along its whole 
length, so that England could not undertake any serious 
attempt on Petrograd. The English expedition which had 
occupied the Murman Coast was firmly held there. That we 
did not achieve more in Finland is mainly owing to our ever 
vacillating policy. 

When at the end of May the German attack in the West 
was continued, to be followed in the first half of June by an 
Austro-Hungarian one in Italy, the situation on all fronts was 
satisfactory. Only the Palestine Front seemed to be a special 
danger-point. 


VI 

The second great German attack in France and the attack 
of the Austro-Hungarian Army in Italy were, in their main 
features, carried out according to plan. 

In the middle of May we commenced to concentrate the 
troops which were to break through over the Chemin des 
Dames. The preliminary work was completed up to time. I 
frequently visited the Army Commanders concerned and was 
most favourably impressed. 

On the 27th May the attack began between Vauxaillion 
and Sapigneul. Once more it proved a brilliant success. I had 
thought we should only succeed in reaching the neighbourhood 
of Soissons and Fismes. By the second and third days these 
objectives had in places been left far behind. We had gained 
ground, especially beyond Fismes; not so much beyond 
Soissons. It was most regrettable that our Headquarters did 
not realize the favourable situation at Soissons, and that we 
did not push ahead with the same energy as at Fismes, 
although it would have been possible. Otherwise our situation 
would have been considerably better, not only at Soissons, but 
on the whole front of the attack. 

The centre of the 7th Army advanced to the south as far as 
the Marne. Its left wing and the right of the ist Army, which 
had, as intended, prolonged the attack on the left towards 
Rheims, pushed ahead between the Marne and the Vesle 
towards the Forest of the Mountain of Rheims, where they 
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soon encountered resistance too stiff to be overcome. The 
right wing of the 7th Army gained ground between the Aisne 
and the Marne, south-west of Soissons and as far as the eastern 
edge of the forest of Villers-Cotterets, and captured Chateau 
Thierry. General Foch concentrated strong reserves south¬ 
west of Rheims and near Soissons, with which he made fruitless 
counter-attacks which subsequently extended as far as Chateau 
Thierry. 

Early in June we stopped our advance. G.H.Q. did not 
intend to attack further except between the Aisne and the 
Forest of Villers-Cotterets, south-west of Soissons. We wanted 
to gain more ground to the westward, on account of the railway 
which leads from the Aisne valley east of Soissons into that 
of the Vesle, and be in a position to give tactical support to the 
attack of the i8th Army on the line Montdidier-Noyon. 

In spite of a few unavoidable temporary crises, our troops 
remained masters of the situation both in attack and defence. 
They proved themselves superior to both the English and the 
French, even when their opponents were assisted by tanks. 
At Chateau Thierry, Americans who had been a long time in 
France had bravely attacked our thinly-held fronts ; but they 
were unskilfully led, attacked in dense masses, and failed. 
Our tactics had proved sound in every way; our losses, com¬ 
pared with those of the enemy and the large number of prisoners, 
had been very slight. On the whole the impressions had been 
very favourable. Paris once more received the impression of 
defeat, and very many inhabitants left the city. Yet even 
after this second great defeat in one year the Entente was not 
ready for peace. 

It was a strategical disadvantage to us that we had been 
unable to take Rheims and get our armies farther forward into 
the hilly country in that region. The supply of the centre of 
the 7th Army was thereby restricted to the broad gauge rail¬ 
way which leads from the valley of the Aisne, east of Soissons, 
into that of the Vesle. The tunnel north of the town, between 
the Aisne and the Ailette, had been blown up and had to be 
repaired. The unfavourable railway communications threw 
a great strain on our mechanical transport, which again made 
the fuel situation serious. 

On the 1st June our attack had already been extended to 
the west as far as the junction of the Ailette and the Aisne. 

The attack of the i8th Army began on the 9th and was 
directed on the right towards M^ry, on the left against very 
strong positions on the high ground just west of the Oise. This 
time the enemy was prepared, but our infantry got through 
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Fig. 17 . The Battle of Soissons and Rheims. 1918 . 
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his whole trench system and beyond it, in some places as far 
as the Aronde. 

On the nth the enemy directed very heavy counter-attacks, 
particularly against our right at M^ry, which gained some 
ground. They continued throughout the I2th and 13th without 
result. In consequence of the great accumulation of enemy 
troops G.H.Q. directed the i8th Army to break off the attack 
on the nth, in order to avoid casualties. It was quite evident 
that the attack commenced in the meantime by the 7th Army 
south-west of Soissons would not get through. 

The action of the i8th Army had not altered the strategical 
situation brought about by the attack of the 7th Army, nor had 
it provided any fresh tactical data. 

In the middle of June nearly the whole of the new front 
of the German Crown Prince's group became inactive. On 
both banks of the Ardre, between Rheims and the Marne, the 
situation was also somewhat unsettled. The captured territory 
provided us with plentiful resources and eased our food supply. 

The attack of the Austro-Hungarian Army in Italy was 
originally fixed for the nth June. Owing to the backward 
state of the preparations it was put off till the 15th. General 
von Arz intended to make the main attack between Asiago and 
the sea in several groups, directed on the Brenta, the Montella, 
and the lower course of the Piave. In spite of local successes 
the attack produced no result, and after a few days General 
von Arz had to make up his mind to withdraw the troops that 
had pushed across the Piave. The manner in which the 
failure on the Piave was discussed shortly afterwards in 
Austria-Hungary, especially in the Hungarian Parliament, was 
most deplorable. The impression produced by this failure 
was further deepened by events in the Dual Monarchy. 

This unsuccessful attack was extremely painful to me. I 
could no longer hope that relief on the Western Front might be 
secured in Italy itself. However, in other respects the military 
situation there remained as before. For the time being the 
opposing forces balanced each other. A further reinforcement 
of the Entente Front in France by Italians was not to be feared. 
General von Arz was considering the possibility of renewing 
the attack in the autumn. 

I at once proposed to the Allied Headquarters that it 
should send all its available troops to the Western Front. 
General von Arz agreed. In this matter he probably had a 
struggle with his Imperial Master, who disliked sending troops 
away. After a good deal of pressure the whole reinforcement 
promised by Austria-Hungary amounted to four poorly 
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equipped divisions. Accordingly, the German Army had to 
continue the battle without anything worth calling help, and 
with only such resources as G.H.Q. could get together and the 
home country provide. 

We now had better hopes of the Bulgarian Army, as its 
spirit had distinctly improved with the first arrivals of clothing 
and supplies of food. General von Scholtz would have been 
glad of more German troops, but as they were needed on the 
Western Front, he had to do without them in Macedonia. 
The Bulgarian reserves that had been formed in the meantime 
were some guarantee against any serious piercing of our line. 

In Palestine local English attacks had failed, and in Meso¬ 
potamia those English detachments that had been pushed up 
to Mosul were again withdrawn ; but, on the other hand, the 
English appeared to be stronger in Northern Persia and on the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea. The Turks were still round 
Tabriz and close up to Baku. 

On the Eastern Front the situation was unchanged, and 
everything was in suspense. 

The contingent that the United States sent to France in 
April, May and June was, according to the information obtain¬ 
able, estimated at fifteen divisions. At the moment there 
might be twenty American divisions in all in France, more 
than I had believed possible, and not only had our March 
superiority in the number of the divisions been cancelled, but 
even the difference in gross numbers was now to our disad¬ 
vantage, for an American division consists of twelve strong 
battalions. It was not to be expected that the new formations, 
which had been hastily brought up and received less training, 
would fight better than the old divisions. But the fact that 
these new American reinforcements could release English and 
French divisions on quiet sectors weighed heavily in the 
balance against us. This was of the greatest importance and 
helps to explain the influence exerted by the American Con¬ 
tingent on the issue of the conflict. It was for this reason that 
America became the deciding factor in the war. 

On June 15th, General Foch had largely spent his reserves, 
and there was no doubt that no more could be asked of the 
French Army. From the early summer of 1918 until now, 
France had disbanded very few battalions. She now drew 
more deeply on the great reserves of man-power in her colonies 
than she had done in previous years. It was quite clear that 
the French would make use of the approaching lull in hostilities 
to gather up all her strength. 

Since the middle of May the English Army had been more 
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or less inactive and its reconstitution must have made great 
progress, although there is no reason to suppose that it recovered 
more quickly, even taking the better living conditions into 
account, than the Army Group of Crown Prince Rupprecht. 
But the fact that the Entente Armies were far better fed than 
ours must by no means be left out of account. 

Our army had suffered. Influenza was rampant; it was a 
grievous business having to listen every morning to complaints 
about the weakness of troops if the English attacked again. 
However, the English were not ready yet. The long rest 
gradually improved the condition of the troops. Only a few 
divisions remained below strength and there were sufficient 
reserves at hand to make me hopeful that during the lull the 
battalions might, with few exceptions, be brought up to the 
French standard. 

The bulk of the enemy reserves were on the arc described 
by the i8th and 7th Armies in the direction of Paris, while the 
line from Chateau Thierry to Verdun was only weakly held. 
General Headquarters again decided to attack the enemy at 
his weak point. Accordingly, an attack on both sides of 
Rheims was planned for the middle of July, whereby the rear 
communications of the 7th Army between the Aisne and the 
Marne would be incidentally greatly improved. Immediately 
following this operation we meant to concentrate artillery, 
trench mortars and flying squadrons on the Flanders Front, and 
possibly attack that a fortnight later. There were hopes 
that if the offensive at Rheims succeeded, there would be a 
very decisive weakening of the enemy in Flanders. 

As regards fixing a time for the offensive, we decided to 
stand by our time-table, and keep the first days of August in 
view for the Flanders offensive. The concentration of troops 
for this purpose necessitated a certain weakening of other 
fronts, with the result that the i8th Army and the right wing 
of the 9th, between the Oise and the Aisne, were at times in 
some danger, while the whole of Crown Prince Rupprecht*s 
Group and the 7th Army, south of the Aisne, were always well 
supported. 

Strong reserves, which had been resting for some time, were 
behind the Army Group of Crown Prince Rupprecht, while the 
Army Group of the German Crown Prince was compelled to 
build up its reserves by withdrawing divisions of the i8th and 
7th Armies which were already very tired. It was once more 
our business to build up the Army and prepare it for the 
coming offensive. 
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VII 

The attack on Rheims was based on sound military princi¬ 
ples, and we undertook the operation with the firm conviction 
that it would succeed. I gave serious thought to the question 
whether, in view of the spirit of the Army and the condition 
of our reserves, it would not be advisable to adopt the defensive. 
But I finally decided against this, because, quite apart from 
the bad influence it would have on our Allies, such a policy 
would make it easy for the enemy to concentrate his vast 
resources in war material on any given battle-field. Further, 
all weaknesses in an army become much more prominent in 
the defensive. 

Reports from the Army about the evil influence of the mood 
prevailing at home and reports from home about the low moral 
of the Army became more frequent. The enemy propaganda 
had obtained possession of Prince Lichnowsky's pamphlet 
which, in a manner entirely inexplicable to me, put the whole 
blame for the outbreak of war on Germany, although His 
Majesty and the Imperial Chancellor always maintained that 
the Entente were alone responsible. The Kaiser's words were 
compared with the corresponding passages of the pamphlet, 
and denounced as falsehoods. I had already begged the 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. Michaelis, to take proceedings 
against Prince Lichnowsky. I reported in the same sense to 
His Majesty, but nothing was done. Prince Lichnowsky 
shares the gruesome distinction of having undermined the 
discipline of the Army with the Bolsheviks and many others. 

The Army was literally swamped by enemy propaganda, the 
serious danger of which was clearly recognized. It was cer¬ 
tainly discouraging that our two great attacks had not forced 
a decision. That they had been victories was obvious. Dis¬ 
illusionment had come ; it was impossible in this world-war 
to gloss that over. The reason for the falling off in our moral 
was not to be found in that. It lay very much deeper. The 
evil effect of the disillusionment was doubled by the fact that 
we could not overcome it in our then state of mind. For the 
rest, a belief in a favourable issue of the war still prevailed in 
every quarter. 

A decided deterioration in the army's moral resulted from 
the re-enrolment, after long leave, of soldiers returned from 
captivity in Russia. The continual drafting of troops from 
the East compelled me to send some hundreds of Alsace-Lor- 
rainers back to the West, where they were by no means weL 
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come. Moreover, the greater part of the reserves who were 
transferred from the special arms showed themselves unwilling 
to join the infantry. In this many saw themselves confronted 
with dangers which had been avoided hitherto. 

Meanwhile there were very many things affecting the spirit 
of the troops in the West, already weakened by influenza and 
depressed by the uniform diet. Stores, captured in our offen¬ 
sives, made it possible for the moment to vary the food rations 
in some places, but now potatoes began to fail, despite the fact 
that the preceding year's harvest in Germany had been particu¬ 
larly good. 

Among the Bavarian troops the separatist spirit was getting 
the upper hand. The influence of efforts in this direction, 
tacitly permitted by the Bavarian Government, made itself 
felt, and thus increased the success of enemy propaganda. 
Only a few divisions fought as well as before. 

In the homeland itself we still failed to realize the mental 
attitude of our enemies. All parties represented in the Reich¬ 
stag Majority, with the exception of the right wing of the 
Centre, persistently echoed the catch-words of hostile propa¬ 
ganda, and, just as before, rushed forward their proposals for 
universal reconciliation, understanding and disarmament. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who was the very per¬ 
sonification of this idea of universal understanding, expressed 
his opinion that the war could not be decided on the battle¬ 
field. Was that the kind of influence calculated to restore 
flagging spirits ? Was it not to be expected that such ideas 
must have a pernicious influence, especially in times of stress, 
when human weaknesses tend to assert themselves ? In 
addition there was ever increasing evidence of the creeping 
growth of Bolshevism, only too gladly accepted and dissemi¬ 
nated by the Independent Social Democrats, and which had 
all this time been allowed to establish itself officially in Berlin. 

In conjunction with this revolutionary and Bolshevik 
influence was brought to bear on the men on leave. The most 
extensive propaganda was carried on in railway trains. Sol¬ 
diers going home on leave were urged to refuse to return to 
the front; those returning to the front were incited either to 
offer passive resistance, to desert, or to mutiny. Much that 
was still imperceptible at the end of June and the beginning 
of July was, nevertheless, developing silently but progressively. 

Complaints against the officers followed one another as if by 
order. The officers, it was implied, lived much better than 
the men, although whilst in the field or in the trenches they had 
their meals from the same field kitchen. In billets behind the 
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lines, one officer was always served from the field kitchen, 
while the others messed together. The officer had to live with 
his men, and he did so. It was not possible to do otherwise in 
battle or while in the trenches. 

The way of life of the higher staff officers was also sharply 
criticised. Yet is there a man who does not know of the 
nerve-racking work and colossal burden they bear unceas¬ 
ingly ? The troops were relieved, but the staff remained on 
duty, day and night. For four years I endured this state of 
tension without rest or relief. The other Higher Staffs were 
in a similar position. They lived much in the same way as 
we did. I have never countenanced excesses, and if they have 
occurred, I disclaim all responsibility. So long as we have any 
social order at all, authority must exist, and there must be 
social distinctions. There must still be, as before, a Corps of 
Officers, in which the individual officer must keep himself dis¬ 
tinct from the soldier while continuing to be his true friend. 

Then came complaints that the officers were living at the 
expense of the men—a shameful calumny spread by enemy 
and home propaganda—and that officers of the regular Army 
hid in good billets. 

I begged the Military Cabinet to investigate these charges. 
This exposed their injustice all along the line. 

Then it was asserted that the canteen moneys were unfairly 
administered. This accusation was as false as the others. It 
was only the soldier who derived any benefit from the profits, 
mainly, of course, in kind. 

The Corps of Officers has emerged triumphant from this 
attack on its honour. The man who infringed the code was 
an exception, and was not one of us. No measures adopted 
against him could be too severe. The officer who did not 
emerge from this war with clean hands as an honourable man, 
who retained property which was not his, even if only to save 
it from destruction, besmirched the Fatherland, the Army, the 
Corps of Officers and himself. 

The process of disintegration at work in many parts of the 
army, with all its serious consequences, was as incomprehen¬ 
sible to me as the disintegration of the nations, which revealed 
itself in such a surprising fashion on November 9th, was to 
millions of Germans. 

G.H.Q. had again approached the Imperial Chancellor with 
those old demands of the autumns of 1916 and 1917 for an 
increase in the quota of recruits. But we found that we were 
without the necessary support of the War Ministry. At the 
end of June discussions on all the above-mentioned questions 
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were resumed at Spa between the Imperial Chancellor, the 
Field-Marshal, the War Minister and myself. I once more 
emphasized as gravely as I could the necessity of obtaining 
adequate reserves, of adopting the most severe measures 
against shirkers and deserters in the homeland, and above all 
of encouraging the determination of the people, with regard 
to which I again drew attention to the dangerous influence of a 
section of our Press, enemy propaganda and Bolshevism. 

I spoke my mind on these points far more often than I have 
recorded in these pages. Once more I was promised a great 
deal. The situation, however, remained unchanged. I do 
not know whether those gentlemen thought that my reports 
were exaggerated or that they were merely the fruit of my 
“Militarism"'. Neither would the War Office accede to my 
request for a general conference of employers and employees, to 
come to an understanding with regard to the necessity of 
drawing upon the exempted men. 

In view of Clemenceau's speeches, we were compelled, in my 
opinion, to continue the war or submit to humiliation. I must 
assume that the responsible statesmen held the same view, 
for even though I always hoped for success, they could have 
had no doubt of the gravity of my view of the situation. 

In May and June I urged the Foreign Office to make a con¬ 
ciliatory declaration concerning Belgium. Secretary of State 
von Kiihlmann, however, declined to taken any initiative in 
the matter. He was well aware of the impossibility of any 
exchange of ideas with the enemy Governments. He said so 
openly. The Imperial Chancellor adopted the same attitude 
in his speech of July 12th. 

When I now reflect on the possibility and prospect of a peace 
move, had it been undertaken by the Government, I am firmly 
convinced that we should have been granted an armistice and 
peace only on the conditions that we are now compelled to 
accept. We should not have taken upon ourselves that responsi¬ 
bility, as indeed we ought not to have done in October, despite 
the gravity of our situation. 

At the beginning of July, Secretary of State von Kiihlmann 
retired from office. His attitude in the Reichstag, and par¬ 
ticularly his assertion that the war could hardly be ended by 
a purely military decision, was going too far for the Imperial 
Chancellor. We also had felt it our duty to express our 
opinions. 

I was glad to see Secretary of State von Hintze appointed 
his successor, as I considered him a strong man. I discussed 
with him my hope of even yet making the Entente ready for 
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peace, pointed out to him the danger of Bolshevism and also 
drew his attention to the revolutionary activities. As regards 
Bolshevism, he pursued the same course as his predecessor, 
partly because of his own views on the Russian situation, and 
partly also because he was not really strong enough to master 
the old tendencies of the Foreign Office. 


VIII 

In Russia events had developed along lines of their own, 
illustrative of the lying propensities of the Soviet Government. 
With the consent of this Government the Entente had formed 
Czecho-Slovak units out of Austro-Hungarian prisoners. 
These were intended to be used against us, and were therefore 
to be conveyed to France by the Siberian railway. 

The weapon forged against us was, however, to be turned 
against the Soviet Government itself, for the Entente, realizing 
that they could not work with a Government which looked 
for support to Germany, took action against Bolshevism, and 
instead of sending these troops to France, held them up along 
the Siberian railway, in order to fight against the Government 
in Moscow. They gradually pushed forward to the middle 
Volga, in the direction of Kazan and Samara. In addition to 
this, by garrisoning the railway, the Entente prevented the 
return of our prisoners of war from Siberia. This was unques¬ 
tionably a serious loss for us. 

The situation in Siberia, behind the Czecho-Slovaks, was so 
confused that the Entente could find no support there. Their 
front in Russia began with the Czecho-Slovaks on the middle 
Volga, continuing north by the Entente troops which were 
feeling their way forward from the White Sea, up the Dvina, 
and south from the Murman coast along the railway of the 
same name. 

Up the Volga, and west of its lower course, which was still 
entirely in Bolshevik hands, the Don Cossacks held the lower 
Don as far as our own area of occupation. Their Hetman, 
General Krasnoff, was decidedly anti-Bolshevik, and was 
opposing the Soviet troops. 

In the wide, fertile Steppes of the Kuban region between the 
Don Cossacks and the Caucasus, General Alexeieff, with his 
Volunteer Army, was, as I have already stated, fighting the 
Bolshevik troops. He was acting under English influence. 
Alexeieff’s military position was at the moment unfavourable ; 
he had neither arms nor ammunition. The Bolsheviks, for the 
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time being, had the upper hand. At the end of July the 
Government sent several thousand men from the region south¬ 
west of Azoff, across the Sea of Azoff, and landed them at 
Taganrog. Here they were very soon annihilated by German 
troops. From about the beginning of August the position of 
the Volunteer Army in the Kuban region became more secure. 

The Turks were before Baku. They had also firmly estab¬ 
lished themselves in Northern Persia, without, however, press¬ 
ing forward far into that region. English troops were at 
Enzeli, on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, in touch with 
the Kuban district. 

This position, coupled with the situation in Finland and the 
Ukraine, formed the basis of our whole policy in the East. As 
for our own military position, we could easily have made a 
rapid attack on Petrograd with the troops we had in the East. 
With the help of the Don Cossacks we could also have attacked 
in the direction of Moscow. This would have been far better 
than merely defending a long line, which absorbed more troops 
than would have been required for a short advance, besides 
unnerving the troops, whose moral would have been maintained 
by active operations. We could have deposed the Soviet 
Government, which was thoroughly hostile to us, and given 
help to other authorities in Russia, which were not working 
against us, but indeed anxious to co-operate with us. This 
would have been a success of great importance to the general 
conduct of the war. But our Government remained wholly 
ignorant of the underground activities of the Bolsheviks, 
whom they regarded, or wished to regard, as honest. Nothing, 
not even the unavenged murder of our ambassador at Moscow, 
shook their faith. They walked straight into the traps set 
by the Bolsheviks, while simultaneously showing distrust of 
all other tendencies in Russia. 

The shortage of fuel at home, and the difficulties of our 
winter lighting, with all their attendant inconveniences, were 
only too firmly impressed on my memory. After the attack 
of the 7th Army, the Army's reserves of fuel had also run out, 
and we felt the shortage keenly. Oil was needed for the 
Ukraine railways also. The production of oil in Rumania had 
increased to the limits of the possible, but this could not make 
good the whole shortage. It now seemed possible to supple¬ 
ment it from Trans-Caucasian sources, and in particular from 
Baku, if transport facilities could be provided. The crucial 
question, of course, w^as how we were to get to Baku. Here, 
again, consideration for the Soviet Government prevented us 
from acting firmly or rapidly, and the first event of importance 
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was that the English from Enzeli crossed the Caspian Sea at 
the beginning of August, and took possession of the town. An 
attack upon them, involving only a small force, seemed possible. 
G.H.Q. set about preparing a blow against them, and sent a 
brigade of cavalry and a few battalions to Tiflis. The question 
of the transport of troops had not yet been settled, when 
the situation in Bulgaria compelled us to send the troops to 
Rumania. 

The position in North Persia was not destined to undergo 
any change. We supplied arms from the Ukraine for the 
tribes there who wished to join the Turks, but the latter 
remained absolutely inactive, although they had ample forces 
round Batum and Kars. 

In Lithuania, too, we made no progress, the negotiations 
with the Lithuanian Diet coming to a complete standstill. Nor 
had progress been made with the solution of the Polish problem. 
The Emperor Charles' attitude varied from time to time. 
Baron Burian, the successor of Count Czernin, adhered to the 
Austro-Polish solution. Our Government was still in the 
position of not knowing its own mind. It was as uncertain 
on this point as in the rest of its Eastern policy. A good oppor¬ 
tunity to dispose of the Austro-Polish question once and for all 
was not taken. 


IX 

The preparations for the third great attack in the West 
were exactly similar to those for the battles of the 21st March 
and the 27th May. 

The 7th Army was to cross the Marne east of Chateau 
Thierry, and at the same time to advance on both sides of the 
river in the direction of Epernay, whilst the ist and 3rd Armies 
were to attack from the east of Rheims as far as Tahure, while 
making Chalons-sur-Marne their principal objective. The 
junction of the two attacking groups in the neighbourhood of 
Epernay might lead to very important results. 

In the attack on both sides of Rheims we reckoned on an 
enemy counter-offensive between the Aisne and the Marne, 
with Soissons as its principal objective, and we disposed the 
9th Army and the right wing of the 7th accordingly. 

The Army Group of the German Crown Prince attacked early 
on the 15th. Our crossing of the Marne was a remarkable 
achievement which succeeded, although the enemy were fully 
prepared for it. The 7th Army, between the Marne and the 
Ardre, also penetrated the most obstinately defended positions. 
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The Italian Divisions stationed there suffered particularly 
heavily. 

About five kilometres south of the Marne the attacking 
troops came upon an enemy force so strong that it could only 
be overcome by bringing a large number of batteries over the 
river, and so the attack at this point came to a standstill. On 
the i6th, by hard fighting, we slowly gained ground up the 
Marne and towards the Ardre. 

According to plan, the enemy had withdrawn in front of 
the 1st and 3rd Armies, to their second position, and held us 
firmly all along the line. 

By noon of the i6th G.H.Q. had given orders for the sus¬ 
pension of the offensive of the ist and 3rd Armies, and for their 
organization for defence by withdrawing certain divisions for 
this purpose. It was useless to attempt to advance farther 
across the Marne, or to leave our troops on the southern bank. 
It seemed out of the question to withdraw the troops imme¬ 
diately, as the few bridges were under incessant artillery fire, 
and were constantly bombed or machine-gunned by enemy 
planes. On the 17th the retreat was fixed for the night between 
the 20th and 21st. The troops on the Marne had lived through 
days of severe trial and behaved like heroes. 

The other fronts were, in my opinion, sound. For the 
moment G.H.Q. still clung to the idea of an attack in Flanders 
by the Army Group of Crown Prince Rupprecht, although the 
hoped-for weakening of the enemy had not come about. The 
railway transport of artillery, trench mortars and planes had 
begun according to plan on the i6th. 

In the night of the I7th-i8th I myself went to the Head¬ 
quarters of the Army Group of Crown Prince Rupprecht, to 
review once more the state of their preparations. The attack 
was intended as a continuation of that which had been sus- 
suspended at the end of April. It was to be made by the 4th 
and 6th Armies north of the Lys, its objectives being the pos¬ 
session of the commanding heights between Poperinghe and 
Bailleul, as well as the high ground round Hazebrouck. During 
the discussion, on the morning of the i8th, I received the first 
news that, by means of an unexpected tank attack, the French 
had pierced the line south-west of Soissons. I immediately 
ordered the 5th Inf. Div. to proceed by rail, via Laon, to the 
district just north-east of Soissons, where the tunnel was 
already complete. This division, which had been held at the 
disposal of G.H.Q., was quartered north-east of St. Quentin, 
and all arrangements had been made for its rapid movement 
by rail to any point. 
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I concluded the conference at the Army Group of Crown 
Prince Rupprecht (naturally in a state of the greatest nervous 
tension) and then returned to Avesnes. I saw the Crown 
Prince Rupprecht for the last time on that day, and our rela¬ 
tions then, as ever, were cordial. 

I reached Avesnes at 2 p.m. and was met at the station by 
the Field-Marshal. We immediately retired to the office. 
The position of the left wing of the 9th Army and the right of 
the 7th had become serious. 

On the 17th General Foch had attacked without success on 
the battle-field of Champagne, in the Foret de la Montagne de 
Rheims, between the Ardre and the Marne, and also south of 
the Marne ; and had continued the offensive south-west of 
Rheims and south of the Marne on the i8th with the same 
results, but between the Ourcq and the Aisne he had gained 
considerable ground. 

After a short and sharp artillery preparation and a smoke 
screen, he attacked with massed infantry and a stronger force 
of tanks than had ever before been concentrated in one place. 
For the first time, small, low, fast tanks, that allowed the use 
of machine guns above the corn, were used. Tanks were also 
observed which were solely used for the transport of men. These 
passed through our lines, put down their passengers with 
machine guns behind them, to form machine gun nests, and 
then promptly returned for reinforcements. 

Our infantry had not stood firm at all points, and in par¬ 
ticular the division south-west of Soissons that had been 
considered so reliable had given way. The gap rapidly 
widened, especially towards Soissons. Farther south there 
were other deep dents in the line. The three divisions in 
reserve here, although not fresh and thrown into action piece¬ 
meal, were able to hold the enemy up on the heights south-west 
of Soissons and to the west of Parcy-Tigny, as well as at the 
Saviferes bottom. Between the Ourcq and the Marne the 
attacks were repulsed. The situation north of the Ourcq made 
a withdrawal of the troops fighting on the south bank necessary. 
They were closely followed up by the enemy. 

This was the condition of affairs that was revealed to me in 
the early hours of the afternoon in Avesnes. 

We now had to deal with the heavy counter-offensive by 
General Foch against our sharp salient between Soissons and 
Rheims. English divisions were also taking part. The enemy 
offensive was mainly directed on Soissons and south-west of 
Rheims down the Ardre. Foch's intention was clearly to cut 
off this salient. On the Ardre the attack was repulsed, but 
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Fig. 18, The Defensive Battle between Soissons and Rheims. July, 1918. 
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towards Soissons it made considerable progress. All counter¬ 
measures that could be adopted were already under way. At 
the moment G.H.Q. was unable to give any further help. 

The 5th Infantry Div. was being transported north-east of 
Soissons, but as enemy artillery soon began to shell the railway 
stations in that area, the troops were compelled to detrain in 
the Ailette valley. Their arrival was therefore postponed, 
which was most inconvenient. 

The 20th Inf. Div. could be concentrated at its destination 
by the evening of the 19th. Only the infantry could be brought 
up by lorries, without any horses or vehicles. Everything 
else was forced to march, and so the division was completely 
broken up, the infantry being left with no regular supplies. In 
the use of these divisions this point had always to be borne in 
mind. The divisions dispatched by the Army Group of the 
German Crown Prince could not appear till later. They, too, 
arrived in lorries. 

For the rest we could only await the further development 
of the situation. We had to prolong our occupation of the 
sector west of Chateau Thierry for a considerable time, in fact, 
until we had evacuated the south bank of the Marne. 

A stand south-west of Soissons and on the Ardre was a 
necessary consequence. A crisis lay before us for the next few 
days, and until it was over no great strategical decisions could 
be taken. 

The 19th of July was again a critical day, but it passed fairly 
satisfactorily. 

In the neighbourhood of Soissons the enemy made no appre¬ 
ciable progress. Farther south, it is true, he crossed the 
Soissons-Hartennes road, but towards evening he was thrown 
back by a mighty massed attack of the 20th Infantry Div. 
This saved the situation there. South-west of Hartennes the 
enemy gained more ground, but was unable to achieve anything 
decisive. American attacks in the south, in the direction of 
ChS^teau Thierry, broke down, as on the previous day. Enemy 
attacks south of the Marne, between the Marne and the Ardre, 
collapsed again and again. Local fighting took place in 
Champagne also. 

On the whole the situation was much more favourable. 
Even the remnants of the troops who had allowed themselves 
to be surprised on the i8th had, generally speaking, recovered 
and fought well on the 19th. 

On the 20th the 5th Inf. Div. would be available south¬ 
west of Soissons and new divisions in line on the Ourcq. 

The battle between the Aisne and the Marne demanded 
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unity of command, so the left wing of the 9th Army, south of 
the Aisne, was again put under the command of the 7th. 

At the points of greatest pressure, south of Soissons and 
south-west of Rheims, we were, on the whole, successful in 
repulsing, on the 20th and 21st, strong enemy massed attacks 
in which tanks were again employed in large numbers. 

The withdrawal of the troops south of the Marne to the 
northern bank took place during the night of the 20th-2ist, 
and was effected in exemplary order. The fact that the 
French had not attacked here on the 20th helped considerably. 
Their thrust early on the 21st found everything already 
evacuated. 

Following the withdrawal of the German troops from the 
south to the north bank of the Marne, we straightened our 
lines between the Ourcq and the Marne, and between the 
Marne and the Ardre, to secure local improvements in our 
positions. 

On the 22nd there was a lull in the fighting. The enemy 
thrust was definitely held up. The crisis had terminated in 
our favour. G.H.Q. was at this time faced with momentous 
decisions. The situation of the 7th Army in the Marne salient 
was grave, not only on account of the unfavourable shape of 
the front, but also because of its communciations. Transport 
movement between the Aisne and the Vesle valleys had been 
rendered unsafe. The railway curve east of Soissons was 
exposed to the effective fire of long range guns. Reinforce¬ 
ments for the 7th Army had therefore to be detrained in the 
Aisne valley or farther north, and so were tired even before 
they reached the front. The necessity for continual relief was 
as obvious as it had been in the case of the Flanders and 
Somme battles. We had, in addition to other supplies, to send 
up immense quantities of ammunition and other war material. 
ITie railway communications behind the lines could not cope 
with all this. Motor transport and rolling-stock that would 
have made good this deficiency were not available. 

We were thus suffering from a very serious handicap in our 
struggle with an enemy who had the best imaginable commu¬ 
nications at his disposal. 

That our strategic position in this salient was a critical one 
went without saying. Every enemy success at Soissons or on 
the Ardre would have the most far-reaching consequences. It 
would not be possible to hold the salient permanantly, and a 
new attack on Rheims seemed hopeless. We were therefore 
confirmed in our resolution, to which we had come in the 
evening of the 22nd, to withdraw the troops on the night of 
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the 26th-27th July from the Marne to the Ffere en Tardenois- 
Ville en Tardenois line. Only a short stand was to be made 
on the line indicated. The enemy would renew his massed 
attacks. We had to make them very expensive for him. We 
had in view a withdrawal behind the Vesle, on a straight line 
between Soissons and Rheims, in the beginning of August, 
but before this could be carried out, the salient south of the 
Vesle, and especially the Vesle valley itself, had first to be 
cleared. The masses of stores accumulated there were abso¬ 
lutely vital to us. Our front contracted as our retreat pro- 



Fig. 19 . The Defensive Battle between Soissons and Rheims. 1918 . 


ceeded. We thereby accumulated reserves, but so did our 
enemy who could use them for attacks elsewhere. 

The serious weakening of the i8th Army and of the right 
wing of the gth could now no longer be justified. It had to be 
made good by reinforcements. The Rupprecht Army Group 
was to stand on the defensive and to surrender reserves to 
reinforce the i8th, gth and 7th Armies; this it was quite 
capable of doing. The necessary orders were issued. I had 
as yet no idea how, if at all, we should be able to recover the 
initiative after taking up the Vesle position. 

On the 23rd there was again an extremely vigorous attack 
which, on the whole, was successfully repulsed along the whole 
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front. During the next few days there were only local attacks 
which failed everywhere. 

In the night of the 26th the withdrawal of the front north 
of the Marne was accomplished according to plan and in 
perfect order. In the next few days General Foch made fur¬ 
ther violent but unsuccessful attacks which cost us the loss 
of some small strips of high ground, north-west of Ffere en 
Tardenois. According to reports from the troops the enemy 
had suffered bloody losses. Of course, very heavy demands 
were made on us too. As had been the case in previous defen¬ 
sive battles, relief by new divisions was continually necessary. 

The evacuation of the salient went on steadily, thanks to 
the splendid organization of the Army Group of the German 
Crown Prince and of the ist and 7th Armies. The second 
railway line was now completed and made the work consider¬ 
ably easier. 

In the night of the ist and 2nd August the front was with¬ 
drawn behind the Vesle where troops in hastily prepared posi¬ 
tions were ready for the enemy. The enemy followed close on 
our heels and made a sharp attack on the line of the Vesle. 
He was everywhere repulsed. Our defensive battle of move¬ 
ment between the Marne and the Vesle was at an end. 

The battle was a brilliant achievement on the part of the 
leaders and men concerned. The shadow cast by the events of 
July i8th had passed. After that day, in spite of the heavy 
demands made upon him, the German soldier had fought well 
and felt himself a better man than his enemy. 

The losses through the battle had been so heavy that we 
were compelled to break up about ten divisions and use their 
infantry as reserves for others. The other arms were, generally 
speaking, not broken up. Those divisions that had been with¬ 
drawn from the battle, and other troops, were distributed 
behind the whole West Front. This was the beginning of a 
vast railway transport movement. It opened at the end of 
July, increased considerably at the beginning of August, and 
from that time onwards hardly ever diminished. The troops, 
who were very much exhausted, had to be brought up to 
establishment, rested, and given time to recuperate. 

I had not succeeded in getting any clear idea of the enemy's 
losses since the 15th of July, but considering the massed 
tactics of the Entente, they must have been high and in no 
way less heavy than ours. 

The armies of the Entente had also suffered ; the battle had 
cost the enemy as much as it had cost us. The French had sent 
into action a remarkably large number of Sengalese and 
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Moroccans and had endeavoured to spare their own people. 
The six American divisions that had taken part in the battle 
had suffered particularly heavy without achieving any success. 
Notwithstanding the gallantry of the individual American 
soldier, the inferior quality of the American troops is proved 
by the fact that two brave German divisions were able to 
withstand the main attack made by very superior American 
forces for several weeks. The losses sustained by the English 
and Italian divisions were also heavy. 

By the beginning of August we had suspended our attack 
and reverted to the defensive on the whole front. When the 
divisions that had taken part in the last attack had been rested, 
we should be able to make fresh decisions. A pause in the 
operations was nothing extraordinary; it had occurred after 
the cessation of the great offensive of the 21st of March, and 
again after that of the 27th of May. The fighting since the 
15th of July had been no less costly than had those attacks. 
The desire for rest was as legitimate now as it had been then. 
Whether the enemy would let us have it was the question. 

I considered that the enemy might either continue his 
attack on the Vesle, towards which he was exerting an ever- 
increasing pressure, or that he might extend it to the area 
between the Aisne and the Oise, where, in expectation of an 
attack on our part, he had got together considerable forces. 
I also thought he might possibly press forward between the 
Oise and the Somme, perhaps also near Albert and in the plain 
of the Lys, and finally, in the Sundgau. But I further assumed 
that these operations would only take the form of isolated 
local attacks for the enemy was also tired, on the whole not 
less so than ourselves. The attacks did take place ; that they 
subsequently developed into a great battle on the whole front 
was mainly due to the considerable successes gained by the 
enemy on the 8th and 20th of August. These must have 
demonstrated that our troops were no longer what they had 
been, and invited him to continue the battle. 

In anticipation of these battles a new Group Headquarters 
was put in to take over the 2nd, i8th and 9th Armies ; its 
commander was General von Boehn. This organization was 
to come into force between the loth and 15th of August. As 
late as the first days of August I was able to tell General von 
Boehn that I hoped to hand him over a well-consolidated line. 
Unfortunately events prove me wrong, and while still occupied 
with these readjustments the blow of the 8th of August fell 
upon me. 
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I 


A ugust 8th was the black day of the German Army in 
the history of this war. This was the worst experience 
that I had to go through, except for the events that, 
from September 15th onwards, took place on the Bulgarian 
Front and sealed the fate of the Quadruple Alliance. 

Knowing that the next measures must be purely defensive, 
General Headquarters had early in August ordered a gradual 
withdrawal of our lines in the plain of the Lys, and the evacua¬ 
tion of the bridgeheads on the Ancre and Avre. They were 
evacuated on the 3rd and 4th of August. 

On the line Albert-Moreuil two divisions of the 2nd Army 
that had been a long time in line, were relieved by fresh ones. 
In this storm-centre the divisional fronts were narrow, artillery 
was plentiful and the trench system was organized in depth. 
All experience gained on the i8th July had been acted 
upon. 

Early on August 8th, in a dense fog, rendered still thicker 
by artificial means, the English, mainly with Australian and 
Canadian divisions, and the French attacked between Albert 
and Moreuil with strong squadrons of tanks, but otherwise in 
no great superiority. Between the Somme and the Luce they 
penetrated deep into our positions. The divisions in line at 
that point allowed themselves to be completely overwhelmed. 
Divisional staffs were surprised in their headquarters by enemy 
tanks. The breach very soon extended across the Luce 
stream; the troops that were still gallantly resisting at Moreuil 
were rolled up. To the northward the Somme imposed a halt. 
Our troops in action north of the river had successfully parried 
a similar assault. The exhausted divisions that had been 
relieved a few days earlier and were now resting in the region 
south-west of P^ronne were immediately warned and set in 
motion by the commander of the 2nd Army. At the same time 
he brought forward into the breach all other available troops. 
The Rupprecht Army Group dispatched reserves thither by 
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train. The i8th Army threw its own reserves directly into 
the battle from the south-east, and pushed other forces forward 
in the region north-west of Roye. On an order from me, the 
9th Army too, although itself in danger, had to contribute. 
Days, of course, elapsed before the troops from more distant 
areas could reach the spot. For their conveyance the most 
extensive use was made of motor lorries. 

The reserves of the 2nd Army were able to stop the enemy's 
advance on P^ronne at a point south of Bray. In the direction 
of Roye the enemy had about reached Arvillers ; south of the 
Avre our front had to be bent back from Montdidier. 

Six or seven divisions which could certainly be described 
as battle-worthy had been completely broken. Three or four 
others, together with the remnants of the battered divisions, 
were available for closing the broad gap between Bray and 
Roye. 

The situation was uncommonly serious. If the enemy 
continued to attack with even ordinary vigour, we should no 
longer be able to maintain ourselves west of the Somme. But 
the 2nd Army would have to hold on here, while the i8th 
Army, with its left wing standing fast on the heights along the 
Matz, swung back its right to Roye. 

This movement was fixed for the night of August 9th-ioth ; 
should it fail, a great enemy victory was possible. 

On August 9th, the enemy, whose attack, fortunately for 
us, was not pressed with sufficient vigour, gained ground 
between the Somme and the Avre. North of the Somme, too, 
the 2nd Army had to fall back a little. South of the river it 
succeeded in forming a continuous, if thin, line. North-west 
of Roye the line held. The i8th Army was able to carry out 
its difficult manoeuvre on the night of the loth. On the follow¬ 
ing morning the French vigorously attacked the original 
positions of that army, which were then evacuated by the 
rearguards according to plan. Of course, it had to leave a lot 
of material behind. 

The stand made by the 2nd Army, and the withdrawal of 
their line by the i8th on the night of the loth, had improved 
the situation between the Somme and the Oise. Reserves, too, 
had arrived and strengthened the front of the 2nd Army. 

On the loth and nth severe but successful fighting took 
place on our positions south of Albert and between the Somme 
and the Avre, whilst between the Avre and the Oise the 
enemy followed up closely and attacked vigorously. Local 
attacks occurred all along the line during the next few days. 
Once more our troops stood their ground, but the 2nd Army 
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was thoroughly disorganized, whereas the powers of resistance 
of the i8th were in no way impaired. 

The losses of the 2nd Army had been very heavy. Heavy 
demands had also been made on its reserves to fill up the gaps. 
Units were badly mixed up. It could be foreseen that a number 
of additional divisions would become necessary in order to 
strengthen the 2nd Army, even if the enemy continued the 
offensive, and that was not certain. Besides, our losses in 
prisoners had been so heavy that G.H.Q. was again faced 
with the necessity of breaking up more divisions to form 
reserves. Our reserves dwindled. The losses of the enemy, 
on the other hand, had been extraordinarily small. The 
balance of numbers had moved heavily against us ; it was 
bound to become increasingly unfavourable as more American 
troops came in. There was no hope of materially improving 
our position by a counter-attack. Our only course, therefore, 
was to hold on. 

We had to resign ourselves now to the prospect of a con¬ 
tinuation of the enemy's offensive. Their success had been 
too easily gained. Their wireless was jubilant, and announced 
—and with truth—that the moral of the German Army was 
no longer what it had been. The enemy had also captured 
many documents of inestimable value to them. The Entente 
must have gained a clear idea of our difficulty in finding reserves, 
a further reason why they should pursue the offensive without 
respite. 

The report of a Staff Officer I had sent to the battle-field 
as to the condition of those divisions which had met the first 
shock of the attack on the 8th, perturbed me deeply ; whole 
bodies of our men had surrendered to single troopers, or 
isolated squadrons. Retiring troops, meeting a fresh division 
going bravely into action, had shouted out things like *‘Black- 
leg," and *'You're prolonging the war,” expressions that were 
to be heard again later. The officers in many places had lost 
their influence and allowed themselves to be swept along with 
the rest. Everything I had feared, and of which I had so often 
given warning, had here, in one place, become a reality. Our 
war machine was no longer efficient. Our fighting power had 
suffered, even though the great majority of divisions still 
fought heroically. 

The 8th of August put the decline of that fighting power 
beyond all doubt and, in such a situation as regards reserves, 
I had no hope of finding a strategic expedient whereby to 
turn the situation to our advantage. On the contrary, I 
became convinced that we were now without that safe founda- 
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tion for the plans of G.H.Q., on which I had hitherto been able 
to build, at least so far as this is possible in war. Leadership 
now assumed, as I then stated, the character of an irresponsible 
game of chance, a thing I have always considered fatal. The 
fate of the German people was for me too high a stake. The 
war must be ended. 

The 8th of August opened the eyes of the staff on both 
sides; mine were certainly opened, and so, according to his 
statement in the Daily Mail, were those of General Foch. 
The Entente began the great offensive, the final battle of the 
world-war, and carried it through with increasing vigour, as 
our decline became more apparent. 

I therefore earnestly requested the Field-Marshal to 
replace me if he no longer had full confidence in me, or if he 
considered it advisable • for other reasons. He refused. I 
also discussed my replacement with the Chief of the Military 
Cabinet in case they had anything against me personally. The 
Emperor gave me quite special proofs of his confidence in those 
days. I was deeply moved, but remained anxious as to whether 
His Majesty really read the whole situation aright. I have 
since been reassured. The Emperor told me later that, after 
the failure of the July offensive and after August 8th, he knew 
the war could no longer be won. The official report of the 
evening of the 8th announced briefly that the enemy had 
penetrated our line south of the Somme on a wide front. 

The impression made on our Allies by the failure on the 
Western Front was great. The Emperor Charles announced 
his intention of coming to Spa in the middle of August. 

Nothing was to be expected from Bulgaria. There the 
RadoslavoS Cabinet, under the influence of events on the 
western front and the Treaty of Bucharest, not to mention 
personal reasons, had been succeeded by Malinoff. Malinoff 
was no friend of the Alliance ; some of his Ministers were openly 
against it and favourable to the Entente. It was quite obvious 
that Bulgaria was intent on peace. 

On August 13th there was a discussion between the Chan¬ 
cellor, the Field-Marshal, Secretary of State von Hintze and 
myself, in the Field-Marshal's room at the Hotel Britannic. 
I reviewed the military situation, the condition of the Army, 
the position of our Allies, and explained that it was no longer 
possible to force the enemy to sue for peace by an offensive. 
The defensive alone could hardly achieve that object and so 
the termination of the war would have to be brought about 
by diplomacy. At the moment our line on the Western Front 
was holding, though in view of the element of imcertainty 
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which the insubordination of some of the troops had intro¬ 
duced into our calculations, circumstances might necessitate a 
withdrawal of the front. I sincerely hoped, however, that the 
Army in France would stand fast. The state of affairs on the 
Western Front was naturally bound to make an unfavourable 
impression on our Allies. In this connection, the moral of our 
Army and people became a matter of even greater importance 
than before. I laid special emphasis on this. 

The Field-Marshal took a more optimistic view of the 
military situation than I did. Secretary of State von Hintze 
drew, from what we had heard, the logical conclusion that 
peace negotiations were essential and that we should have to 
bring ourselves to take up a very conciliatory attitude. 

The Chancellor spoke briefly of the state of public opinion 
at home without saying anything worthy of notice. He was 
very reserved about Prince Lichnowsky s case and referred us 
to the Supreme Court of Justice. 

The following morning there was a conference presided over 
by His Majesty. The first matter to be discussed was the 
state of public feeling at home. The Chancellor made a few 
introductory remarks. I repeated my statement of the previous 
day about moral endurance. His Majesty then called on 
Secretary of State von Hintze. Von Hintze offered no opinion 
about affairs at home, but went straight to the military and 
political situation, adopting the view I had given the previous 
day, and drawing the same conclusion ; he was manifestly 
moved ; tears stood in his eyes. The Emperor was very calm. 
He agreed with Secretary of State von Hintze and instructed 
him to open up peace negotiations, if possible, through the 
medium of the Queen of the Netherlands. He also pointed out 
the desirability of enlightening the people, and the necessity 
for a united and firm government policy. The Chancellor 
emphasized the need for upholding authority at home. Diplo¬ 
matic negotiations must be opened at the right moment. The 
conference then closed ; deeply moved, I shook hands with 
Secretary of State von Hintze. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Charles had arrived in Spa with 
Baron Burian and General von Arz. The statesmen are said 
to have discussed peace questions, as demanded by the situa¬ 
tion ; the general military situation was discussed with General 
von Arz, and also the necessity of reinforcing the Western 
Front with more Austrian divisions ; so far only two had 
arrived. General von Arz had not abandoned the idea of an 
offensive in Italy, but was now of opinion that the Austro- 
Himgarian Army was no longer in a condition to hold out 
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through the coming winter; that was my last interview with 
this General whom I held in the highest esteem both as a man 
and a soldier. 

After the Emperor Charles had left for Vienna the Field- 
Marshal and I immediately returned to Avesnes. The Chancellor 
remained in Spa, however, and left it to Vice-Chancellor von 
Payer and Secretary of State von Hintze to talk to the party 
leaders Ebert, Groeber, Stresemann, Count von Westarp and 
Wiemer. They were requested to attend at the Ministry of the 
Interior on the 21st. At the conference there, Secretary of 
State von Hintze explained the military and political situa¬ 
tion and arrived at the same conclusion as had been reached 
at Spa, that the war must be brought to a close as speedily as 
possible. He announced his intention of taking all steps to 
procure peace. 

In addition, I discussed the situation with various Ministers 

Vice-Chancellor von Payer about this time came to Avesnes, 
and in the Chancellor's name, placed before me a proposal 
with regard to the Belgian question which corresponded to the 
unfavourable turn in the military situation. I accepted it. I 
thought it was to serve as a foundation for the negotiations of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Instead of this, 
Vice-Chancellor von Payer made use of it in September in a 
speech delivered at Stuttgart; it caused a sensation because of 
its attitude towards Belgium. 


II 

Days of great anxiety were to follow our return to Head¬ 
quarters. Our position on the Western Front became more 
serious. When, on the 14th, His Majesty ordered peace negotia¬ 
tions to be opened, the front was still holding though it gave 
us cause for anxiety. After August 8th, General von Boehn 
took over command of his Army Group—the 2nd, i8th and 
9th Armies—a few days earlier than had originally been 
intended. 

The fighting between the Somme and the Oise was still 
continuing in the middle of August; the centre of gravity of 
the enemy's attack lay on both sides of Roye which was held 
through severe fighting. A reserve position in rear, which 
meant that the left wing of the 17th Army would have to swing 
back, was prepared and consolidated on a line running through 
Bapaume, west of P^ronne, along the Somme, west of Ham, 
the hills north-east of Noyon. Where possible, old trench systems 
were incorporated. Rupprecht's Army Group had withdrawn 
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the front line of the 6th Army in the Lys plain a few kilo¬ 
metres. Reserve lines were established and our former lines 
evacuated. Nothing beyond occasional enemy raids disturbed 
our peace. About the middle of the month an English attack 
seemed probable. 

The position of the 17th Army was similar. Here, after the 
15th, there were indications of an offensive between Arras and 
the Ancre, especially towards Bapaume. 

South-east of the battle front between the Somme and the 
Oise, the 9th, like the 17th Army, had made all preparations 
to put up a stout resistance. An attack between the Oise and 
the Aisne was anticipated and might be launched at any time 
about the middle of August. The reserves surrendered by this 
Army to the 2nd had been fully replaced and it was now well 
equipped in every way. There was less probability of an 
enemy offensive on the Vesle. 

G.H.Q. had to be prepared for the extension of the enemy's 
offensive to Crown Prince Rupprecht's Army Group (especially 
between Arras and the Ancre) and to the 9th Army, without 
neglecting the other sectors. The divisions of the 7th and ist 
Armies, which had been withdrawn from the line as late as 
the end of July and beginning of August, could not be given a 
long rest. Some of them had already had to be put into 
support behind Rupprecht's Army Group and this was, of 
course, very hard on them. An additional strain was thus 
thrown on the railway communications in the West. 

On August 21st the English attacked south of Arras between 
Boisleux and the Ancre ; this was the first of a series of attacks 
on Crown Prince Rupprecht's sector which lasted almost 
uninterruptedly to the end of the war and made the heaviest 
demands on the Group Headquraters and their armies. 

The 17th Army had fallen back in time and the English 
attack broke down in front of the new line. On the 22nd the 
17th Army, by permission of G.H.Q., counter-attacked on its 
whole front. They were successful, but it would have been 
better not to attempt it. Immediately afterwards the English 
offensive spread southwards. On both banks of the Somme 
there was heavy fighting, the main weight of the attack being 
directed between Albert and Bray ; the Australians had no 
success. The first two days had thus gone well for us. I began 
to hope that here, at least, luck was going to turn. During 
the following days, however, the English, who had but few 
fresh reserves at their disposal, gained ground towards 
Bapaume after very severe fighting. The characteristic of 
their tactics was narrow but deep penetration by tanks after 
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pushing US back from the Ancre. At this point a Prussian 
division, known to be a poor one, it is true, had failed badly. 
This threw the whole line into confusion. The natural diffi¬ 
culties of fighting in the shell-hole area of the Somme battle¬ 
field, east of Albert, were increased by the fact that, owing to 
bad railway communications, it was very hard to get reserves 
up in this region. The situation there became extremely 



Fig. 22. The Battle between the Oise and the Aisne. August, 1918 . 

critical about August 25th. It was certain that the enemy 
offensive would continue. 

South of the Somme, on the P^ronne road, only local 
attacks had been launched. The i8th Army was constantly 
engaged, but put up a splendid fight. In view of the events 
east of the Oise the left wing was swung back closer to Noyon. 

Between the Oise and the Aisne the great French attack 
had already succeeded on the 20th of August. By the 17th 
the French had pushed back our advanced troops on to the 
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main line of defence. On August 20th a deep salient was 
made at Cuts, rendering the position of the troops, with the 
Oise in their rear, exceedingly uncomfortable. In the direc¬ 
tion of Nouvron, also, the enemy broke into our line, but was 
driven back, although not completely by counter-attacks 
delivered by good German Jager divisions. The position was 
now such that it seemed unwise to attempt to maintain our 
line in front of the Oise and the Ailette. G.H.Q. decided to 
withdraw the right wing of the 9th Army behind the Oise on 
the night of the 21st, and on the night of the 22nd, whilst 
holding the ground to the north-west of Soissons, to withdraw 
the centre of the Army behind the Ailette. The battle had 
again taken an unfavourable course, in spite of all our pre¬ 
cautions ; the nerves of the Army had suffered. In some places 
the men would no longer stand the tremendous artillery 
barrages and tank attacks which had become still more severe. 
Again we had suffered heavy and irreplaceable losses. August 
20th was another black day, literally compelling the enemy to 
continue the offensive. The enemy was also pressing the 
Soissons-Chauny line strongly. Fierce fighting ensued here, 
with varying success, and the end could not yet be foreseen. 

The i8th Army, which took over the command of the 
troops on the Oise, was at this point directly and seriously 
menaced from the south. 

As a result of the course of events east of Albert and 
south of the Oise, the position of the German troops between 
the Somme and the Oise was by no means so secure as the 
general military situation demanded. The Army Groups of the 
Crown Prince Rupprecht and von Boehn were therefore ordered 
to retire during the last days of August to the line already 
reconnoitred, east of Bapaume—in front of Peronne—Somme 
—in front of Ham—the heights north-east of Noyon. As their 
reserve line, the Siegfried system was now to be put in order. 
Between Ham and Noyon a canal, which offered a good obstacle 
to tanks, determined the position of the line. These movements 
were carried through about the night of August 26th-27th. 

The 17th Army, which had only a short wheel to the rear 
to perform, and the i8th, carried out the retirement without a 
hitch and in good order, and held their new positions against 
enemy attacks. The 2nd Army was less fortunate. North¬ 
west of Peronne the new line failed to hold. The division to the 
south-west of the town let the enemy gain the left bank, thus 
rendering the situation very difficult for the troops on the 
northern bank. Once more some divisions failed, putting a 
terrible strain on other gallant troops. 
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During this time, Field-Marshal Haig had extended his 
offensive northwards as far as the Scarpe, in order to get to 
the rear of the Siegfried position, north of the Croisilles- 
Moeuvres line. To do so, he had to take our Wotan position, 
which had been built in 1917, and starting in the north, ran 
through Biache St. Vaast, and along the Scarpe to the east of 
Monchy, in the direction of Bullecourt. 

On the 26th of August the English offensive against the 
Arras-Cambrai road opened. 

Here again the troops at first fell back according to plan, 
the early stages of the fighting developing favourably for us. 
Subsequently the English reached the Wotan system. On 
September 2nd a strong assault by English tanks over-ran 
obstacles and trenches in this line and paved a way for their 
infantry. Shortly after two o’clock in the afternoon General 
von Kuhl, of the 17th Army, reported that it would no longer 
be wise to form a new line in front of the Arleux-Moeuvres 
Canal. He requested permission from G.H.Q. to withdraw 
the 17th Army to that line, whilst holding the position north 
of the Scarpe. We had to admit the necessity for this measure. 
In concert with von Boehn s Army Group we had to take 
another important step in view of the position of the 2nd 
Army, withdrawing its line and that of the i8th Army to the 
Siegfried position. The 9th Army, and also the right wing of 
the 7th, had to conform to this movement, the latter abandon¬ 
ing the Vesle and taking up a position behind the Aisne, whilst 
the left wing of the same army continued to hold the Vesle 
to the north-east of Fismes. Meanwhile the 9th Army had 
been heavily engaged, battles of tremendous violence develop¬ 
ing on several occasions. 

It was no easy decision to withdraw the entire front from 
the Scarpe to the Vesle, but it shortened our line and econo¬ 
mized men which, considering our huge wastage, was an 
advantage worth some sacrifice, notwithstanding that the 
enemy profited too. Conditions were easier for the troops in 
and to the east of the Siegfried line, whilst the enemy was 
compelled to occupy ground rendered desolate by the with¬ 
drawal in the spring of 1917. 

The centre of the 17th Army was to be withdrawn behind 
the Arleux-Moeuvres canal during the night of the 3rd, whilst 
in general the retirement was to be undertaken as one move¬ 
ment, the detailed orders being prepared by the Army Groups. 

In addition, the long-prepared evacuation of the Lys 
salient by the 4th and 6th Armies was now carried out in 
order to save men. 
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At the same time G.H.Q. gave orders, after consulting the 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army Groups, for the reconnaissance and 
strengthening of a new line, the Hermann line, behind the 
two northern Army Groups. To the east of the Aisne the 
defensive position was continued by the rear lines of Gallwitz's 
Army Group which terminated in the Michael line. This ran 
across the Woevre plateau to a point west of the Moselle, near 
Pagny, flattening out the St. Mihiel salient. The positions 
which already existed were to be strengthened as much as 
available labour permitted. 

Further, we had a second reserve position reconnoitred, 
running to the west of the Antwerp-Brussels-Namur line and 
then upstream along the Meuse ; this was called the Antwerp- 
Meuse line. The fortresses in Alsace-Lorraine were put into a 
state of defence. Lastly, orders were given that all military 
material not required for immediate use should be removed 
from the region west and south of the Hermann-Hunding- 
Brunhild line, whilst preparations were to be made for the 
thorough demolition of railways and roads and for putting the 
coal mines out of working order. Villages were not to be inter¬ 
fered with unless for urgent tactical reasons. Large scale 
evacuation to Germany was imdertaken. 

The withdrawal of the front line to the Siegfried position 
made Avesnes no longer a suitable position for G.H.Q. and 
we accordingly returned to Spa which we had left in March so 
full of hope and confidence. 

The enemy's strength was heavily taxed as well as ours, as 
they attacked again and again on various sectors with the 
same divisions. Their losses, too must have been heavy, but 
they were on the offensive and we had to let them rain their 
blows on us, just as in 1917. With the breaking-up of a number 
of our divisions and the arrival of further Americans in the 
fighting line, the balance of numbers was bound to be still 
more unfavourable to us. 

The Ministry for War was at last prepared to call up 
exempted men in greater numbers for the army, with what 
success remained to be seen. From the divisions in the East 
we had long ago extracted every man who could be employed 
in the fighting divisions of the West. It was as important as 
ever to maintain the blockade against Bolshevism, and to 
prevent the Entente forming a new line in the East. For this 
reason the three German dismounted Cavalry Regiments 
and the small force of artillery under General Count von 
der Goltz remained in Finland, faithfully watching the 
Murman railway and the gates of Petrograd. Our plans 
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against the English garrison in Baku were still being carried 
out. 

The Dual Monarchy could still spare a division or two for 
the West. 

All this, however, was not even numerically, let alone 
morally, adequate to compensate for the increasing strength 
and confidence of the enemy in the West. It was quite clear 
that the distressing manifestations in the German Army 
would not decrease, but rather multiply, with the constant 
retreats and the disintegrating influences from home. 

Our position was now so serious that G.H.Q. could not 
hope that air-raids on London and Paris would force the enemy 
to make peace. Permission was therefore refused for the use 
of a particularly effective incendiary bomb (expressly designed 
for attacks on the two capitals), sufficient supplies of which 
were ready in August. The large amount of damage that they 
were expected to do would no longer have affected the course 
of the war. I retained, however, the policy of ordinary raids 
on London and Paris, in order to keep enemy anti-aircraft 
material far from the front, and to prevent the troops noticing 
the reduction in our strength, but I no longer pressed matters. 
Only a few more small raids were made on Paris, while London 
could not at this time be reached, owing to adverse weather 
conditions. 

At home our attempt to improve the moral of the people 
by means of propaganda never attained the stage demanded 
by the war and the hour. The Chancellor's speech on his 
birthday, early in September, was very feeble. The Vice- 
Chancellor spoke too, but his words were not telling like those 
of Clemenceau when German troops were within eighty kilo¬ 
metres of Paris. Later our suggestions to the new Chancellor, 
Prince Max of Baden, did not result in any more propaganda 
work being done, although it was particularly necessary in so 
serious a situation. 


Ill 

Tension was high on the Western Front. It had increased 
since our first peace moves of the middle of August. We still 
had reason to hope that we would maintain our position ; in 
Italy and Macedonia our flanks and rear were covered. There 
was, however, no longer any chance of the pendulum swinging 
in our favour. 

Early in September Secretary von Hintze informed us that 
Count Burian intended to dispatch a note to all the belligerents, 
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inviting them to a peace discussion ; he added that, according 
to accounts received in Vienna, the Austro-Hungarian Army 
could only hold out until the winter. The need for peace there 
was growing more urgent. As regards his own efforts, von 
Hintze considered a definite step, such as he intended to take 
at The Hague, to be better. On that point I quite agreed 
with him ; Count Burian's proposal, of which I had only 
recently heard, was much too indefinite. 

Austria-Hungary did not abandon Count Burian's plan in 
favour of ours, and his note was published on September 14th 
I do not know whether our proposal appeared to them too 
indirect, or what other reasons guided the Austro-Hungarian 
Government. Above all, I cannot understand why Dutch 
mediation was not sought before the publication of Count 
Burian’s note, for which there would have been time enough. 
I do not believe that Secretary von Hintze seriously discussed 
the matter with the Dutch Ambassador in Berlin. 

Conditions in Rumania were also discussed with Secretary 
von Hintze. The obvious military superiority of the Entente 
had strongly affected the Government in Jassy, which was 
entirely under the influence of the Entente Ambassador. 
Their attitude to us became cooler and cooler ; the weakness of 
the Bucharest peace now made itself felt. In spite of the 
military necessity the Emperor Charles refused to sanction 
any special pressure on Rumania. We therefore renounced 
the idea of taking military measures and such troops as were 
available were ordered to their original destination, the West. 

Meanwhile Admiral von Holtzendorff, who had developed 
severe heart disease, had resigned and Admiral Scheer became 
Chief of the Naval Staff. He was an unusually clear thinking 
man, capable of swift decisions. I got into touch with him as 
soon as possible in Spa, and talked over with him the situa¬ 
tion in the West and the submarine campaign. The evacuation 
of our submarine base at Bruges might soon become necessary, 
though Admiral Scheer did not think that this would have a 
decisive influence on the submarine campaign. Of course he 
did not welcome the necessity of having all our submarine 
bases on our German coasts. He thought, too, that submarine 
construction could be speeded up and better results obtained. 
He asked me to assist him in the matter, saying he needed 
more workmen to turn out more submarines. I could only 
agree to release a certain number of specially trained engineers 
and skilled hands. This only involved a few men. 

Peace not being obtainable, I strove to carry the war to 
the successful issue which alone could save us from the fate 
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we now suffer. I understood now that this successful issue was 
impossible, and I saw the approach of the disaster which it 
had been my life's work to prevent. 


IV 

While these events were proceeding in Spa, the Army 
Groups of the Crown Prince Rupprecht, von Boehn and of the 
German Crown Prince had carried out the withdrawals from 
Kemmel and the Lys plain behind the Arleux-Moeuvres canal, 
into the Siegfried system, and on the Vesle. The movement 
went without a hitch and was completed by the i8th Army, 
which had farthest to go, by about the 7th September. Every¬ 
where the enemy followed close on our heels. They soon 
resumed their offensive, which developed with special force 
between Moeuvres and Holnon against the left wing of the 
17th, the whole of the 2nd, and the right wing of the i8th 
Army, and between the Ailette and the Aisne against the left 
wing of the 9th and the extreme right of the 7th Army. Fight¬ 
ing was very severe, but our line recovered itself, except that 
in the 2nd Army some weakness still remained. On the i8th 
and 19th September, particularly heavy attacks were launched 
on the Moeuvres-Holnon sector; the left wing of the 2nd 
Army was pressed back several kilometres on to the Scheldt- 
Oise canal, north of St. Quentin, the i8th Army being forced 
to withdraw its extreme right to conform with this retirement. 
Otherwise, the line was held, severe local fighting continuing 
up to the 25th and 26th September. The French extended 
their attack farther towards St. Quentin. It goes without 
saying that these days, too, took heavy toll of the resources 
of our whole army. 

The German Crown Prince's Army Group and the right 
wing of the 7th were constantly in action. The Army Group 
had to find its own reinforcements. Tension was particularly 
high on both sides of Rheims and, after the 22nd, on both 
sides of the Argonne also, where on the 26th another great 
battle was to break out. The construction of the Hermann line 
behind the two northern Army Groups had begun, and similar 
work was actively proceeding in the rear of the Crown Prince's 
Group. 

Behind the line between the coast and the Meuse, the work 
of evacuation was often interrupted by successful enemy air 
raids. Huge supplies of material had to be moved which were 
essential for the further prosecution of the war. Many sectors 

u 
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had worked on bad supply systems and the result was now 
felt. 

In front of von Gallwitz’s Army Group, between St. Mihiel 
and the Moselle, much movement had been noticed as early as 
the end of August. An American offensive seemed probable 
there. G.H.Q. pushed up reserves. The evacuation of the 
salient had long been planned and prepared. G.H.Q. was 
reluctant to evacuate the salient, on account of the industrial 
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centres lying behind it, and unfortunately did not order this 
step until the 8th September. 

The work of evacuation had not been carried very far when, 
on the I2th September, the attack developed between the 
Rupt and the Moselle, accompanied by a secondary attack 
against the northern end of the salient at the Combres heights. 
The enemy penetrated our line in both places. On the southern 
sector they broke through a Prussian division and the reserves 
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were not sufficiently close up to restore the position imme¬ 
diately. On the Combres heights there was an Austro-Hun¬ 
garian division, which might have fought better. As early as 
noon the local Army Headquarters ordered the evacuation of 
the salient. I blamed myself, but also the local command. 
The earlier reports indicated that the evacuation was proceed¬ 
ing satisfactorily, this being facilitated by the enemy not 
following up. I founded my official communiqu6, which turned 
out later to be too favourable, on these reports. 

On the Woevre plateau, the evacuation of the salient was 
carried through, though with heavy losses, and the Michael 
position was occupied. The fighting was dying down by the 
13th. According to the reports that reached me, the con¬ 
tinuation of the attack against the Michael position seemed 
probable. 

After the 22nd the situation changed in front of von Gall- 
witz’s Army Group. The likelihood of an attack here dim¬ 
inished and a battle on both sides of the Argonne appeared 
imminent. 

The sector of Duke Albrecht’s Army Group was also con¬ 
sidered in danger, but that was based rather on the conjectures 
of my colleagues than on reports. I, on the other hand, clung 
to my opinion that the development of the offensive between 
Rheims and the Meuse was more likely than an attack in 
Lorraine. 

Our troops had suffered severely ; strengths were low and 
exhaustion was setting in. The situation grew steadily worse, 
but the line held with the exception of a few weak places on 
the 2nd Army sector. 

The Austro-Hungarian line held in Italy. There were no 
indications of an Italian offensive. 

Thus matters stood when events in Bulgaria forced us to 
grave decisions. 

On September 15th the armies of the Entente attacked in 
Macedonia, east of the Vardar, in the mountains between the 
Vardar and the Cema, and also with weaker forces near 
Monastir. On both flanks the attacks broke down. In the 
centre, where the attack was faced with the greatest obstacles, 
the Bulgarian 2nd and 3rd Divisions offered no resistance ; 
they simply surrendered the position. No other explanation 
exists for the rapid advance of the Entente troops over that 
wild broken country, eminently suited for defence, with its 
hilly, or rather mountainous, character. General von Scholtz 
sought to bring the Bulgarians to a stand on the second line 
by bringing reserves up in good time, but his hopes were not 
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realized. The 2nd and 3rd Bulgarian Divisions retreated, as 
if on a definite plan without any show of resistance, behind 
the Cema in one direction and behind the Vardar in another. 
The Bulgarian reserves, equal in strength to three German 
divisions, did not fight at all. 



The German troops, which had recently been reinforced 
by battalions from Rumania, could not close the gap unaided. 
The northern descent to the valley of the Vardar in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Krivolac was open to the Entente. 

All further efforts to reorganize and make a stand failed. 
The Bulgarian Army went home. Only the Bulgarians incor- 
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porated in German forces between Lake Prespa and the Cema 
behaved better for a time. 

On the i6th, or at the latest the 17th, General Lukoff, in 
command of the troops on the Struma, wired to the Tsar that 
he must conclude an armistice; he could not be too quick to 
desert us publicly and throw himself into the arms of the 
Entente. Enemy propaganda and the United States representa¬ 
tive, who had remained in Sofia, had done their work. Possibly, 
too, Bolshevik influences from Russia had crept in. Neither 
the Tsar nor our representative in Sofia knew anything of this. 
General Jekoff had merely looked on ; a few days before the 
battle, which was known to be imminent, he developed ear 
trouble, I understand, and went to a clinic in Vienna. 

General von Scholtz and all the Germans had done their 
utmost. Where Germans were in command the Bulgarian 
Army held together. We had anticipated local failures now as 
previously, as did the German generals in Bulgaria, but we 
did not expect the complete collapse of their army. The 
rumours which had circulated in Sofia, to the effect that the 
army would not continue fighting after the 15th of September, 
found only too terrible confirmation. 

The Bulgarian Government did nothing whatever to keep 
up the moral of the troops and the population or to maintain 
discipline. They gave free rein to enemy influences, and took 
no steps against any of the anti-German agitations. Entente 
bribery was the finishing stroke, even the troops that streamed 
back to Sofia being well supplied with enemy money. These, 
nothing else, were the true causes of the defection of Bulgaria 
from the Quadruple Alliance. 

There were no illusions about the seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion created by the collapse of Bulgaria. 

Turkey, too, was now in great difficulties. Her Palestine 
Front was broken beyond repair. Here, again, the German 
officers and men had done their duty, and had fought like 
heroes on the Jordan. They were, however, limited in numbers, 
and could only keep the Turkish Army together for a time. 

The English were gaining ground rapidly northwards along 
the coast and the railway to Damascus. This, it is true, did 
not yet amount to a threat to Constantinople, but the Entente 
had also substantial free forces in Syria, and were now, as a 
result of the Bulgarian collapse, able at any time to march on 
Constantinople across the Maritza. There were only very 
weak Turkish forces here, the task of protecting this line 
having been hitherto left to the Bulgarian Army on the 
Struma. It was too late to bring up reinforcements. 
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Constantinople was bound to fall, and whether it fell in 
November or December made very little difference to the 
situation as a whole. Once the city fell, it was to be expected 
that the Entente fleets would establish communication with 
Rumania through the Black Sea, and send troops through 
Bulgaria to the Danube. We could not hope to keep Rumania 
neutral. Sooner or later her hostile attitude would become 
unmistakable. 

In our situation it was vital to do everything to secure our 
position in the Balkan peninsula, in order to prevent the 
Entente moving into Hungary and making a flank attack on 
Germany and Austria. We sent a German division from 
Sebastopol through Bulgaria and Rumania to Sofia. General 
von Arz also dispatched an Austro-Hungarian Division from 
the Ukraine through Rumania to Serbia. Three German 
divisions from the East and two from the Italian Front, which 
had been handed over to us by General von Arz for service 
in the West, were also sent. Finally, even from the hard- 
pressed Western Front, G.H.Q. sent the Alpine Corps to 
Serbia. The West thus lost six or seven divisions. 

It very soon became clear that nothing more was to be 
expected from Bulgaria. The Tsar abdicated and left the 
coxmtry. The Government threw itself into the arms of the 
Entente. The army dispersed or allowed itself to be disarmed. 
The conclusion of the armistice, which would hand the country 
over completely to the Entente, was to be expected at any 
moment. 

The German troops that had been fighting in the Bulgarian 
Army maintained their order fully. While the Entente troops 
advanced irresistibly up the Vardar towards Uskub, they 
withdrew in perfect order westwards to Mitrovitza and east¬ 
wards to Sofia. The establishment of our new front in Serbia 
depended very largely on the resistance of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian troops. 

The position in Rumania remained in the highest degree 
obscure and anxious. We could bring but few troops thither, 
even including those from the Caucasus. 

In the East the Bolsheviks were still hostile. Our policy in 
Great Russia had won us no friends who could now help us. 

There was the utmost doubt as to whether we could 
succeed in establishing in Serbia and Rumania a new flank 
protection for Austria-Hungary and our Western Front, and 
in retaining the Rumanian oil-fields. 

In Italy an attack was sure to come, and it was quite 
uncertain how the Austro-Hungarian troops there would fight. 
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The general military position could only become definitely 
worse ; whether it would move slowly or with terrifying speed 
could not be foreseen. It was probable that it would be all 
over in a relatively short time, as actually happened in the 
Balkans and on the Austro-Hungarian Front in Italy. 

In these circumstances I felt compelled to take on myself 
the heavy responsibility of hastening the end of the war, and 
for this purpose to move the Government to decisive action. 
Since the middle of August time had passed without an3rthing 
being achieved. Count Burian's Note had awakened no echo. 
Our diplomacy, in the face of the enemy's determination to 
destroy us, had a hopeless task. With all this in mind I came, 
not suddenly but bit by bit, from the beginning of August 
onwards and through many hard inward struggles, to the 
conclusion that I must act, and I called Secretary von Hintze 
to Spa on the 26th of September. 


V 

Meanwhile the position in Berlin had become most dis¬ 
couraging, the struggle for power coming ever more promi¬ 
nently into the foreground. The outward and visible sign of 
this struggle was Erzberger's attack on Count von Hertling, 
which had raised a fearful storm. The Emperor's appeal of 
the 14th of August for a united and resolute Government had 
remained unanswered. Events in Berlin caused von Hintze 
to fix his visit for Sunday, the 29th of September. The Chan¬ 
cellor was also invited to Spa ; I was very glad indeed that he 
was coming, especially as I was growing clearer and clearer 
in my own mind as to the steps that ought to be taken. 

In the meantime tremendous fighting had broken out again 
in the West. East of Ypres the Entente attacked, and over 
all the old Flanders battle-field drove us out of our foremost 
positions, and, in part, also back over the artillery protective 
line. We were compelled to withdraw the Army to a rear 
position. 

In the direction of Cambrai, on the 27th, a strong enemy 
attack gained ground beyond the Canal, although every 
possible step had been taken to resist them. Farther south, 
up to the Vesle, the front held. 

In Champagne and on the western bank of the Meuse a 
big battle had begun on the 26th of September, French and 
American troops attacking with far-reaching objectives. West 
of the Argonne we remained masters of the situation, and 
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fought a fine defensive battle. Between the Argonne and the 
Meuse the Americans had broken into our positions. They had 
assembled a powerful army in this region, and their part in 
the campaign became more and more important. We held 
their thrust, however, the 27th being in the main a day of 
success for us, while on the 28th, too, we held our lines, apart 
from certain rectifications of our front which were carried out 
in accordance with our plans. 

The whole Western Front was thus again the scene of 
tremendous fighting. 

On the 29th of September and following days there was 
further fighting, presenting the normal difficulties, but not 
compelling us to sudden, momentous decisions. I wish to 
insist on this fact in what follows, as earnestly as I do upon 
the fact that since the middle of August the Government had 
done nothing whatever to secure peace. Were there any real 
prospects of this ? Duty compelled us at last to substitute 
action for idle time-wasting and empty words. The enemy had 
to be asked for peace and an armistice. The military position, 
which would all too probably get worse, demanded this. We 
were not yet bound to surrender unconditionally. If our 
views of Wilson were right, then we could accept as the basis 
of negotiations his fourteen points, hard enough, but, at any 
rate, clear and definite. If, on the other hand, we were dis¬ 
appointed in him, if the enemy imposed too severe conditions, 
if even their military chiefs refused us the respect to which our 
brave fight entitled us, the war would have to continue, 
however hard it might be, and then at last the Government 
and the people might be brought to heroic measures, when 
they saw clearly once and for all what was at stake for Germany 
in this war. It was for that reason that I simply could not 
give up hope of a revival of the will to war at home. 

I had slowly come to this fateful conclusion, and now felt 
bound and eager to act upon it, whatever others might say, 
who were not so well informed as to the military situation as 
I was. At six o'clock on the afternoon of the 28th of September, 
I went down to the Field-Marshal's room, which was one floor 
below mine. I explained to him my views as to a peace offer 
and a request for an armistice. The position could only grow 
worse, on account of the Balkan situation, even if we held 
our ground in the West. Our one task now was to act definitely 
and firmly, without delay. The Field-Marshal listened to me 
with emotion. He answered that he had intended to say the 
same to me in the evening, that he had considered the whole 
situation carefully, and thought the step necessary. We were 
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also at one in the view that the armistice conditions would 
have to permit a regular and orderly evacuation of the occupied 
territory and the resumption of hostilities on our own borders. 
From the military point of view, the first was a tremendous 
concession. We did not consider any abandonment of territory 
in the East, thinking that the Entente would be fully con¬ 
scious of the dangers threatening them as well as ourselves from 
Bolshevism. 

The Field-Marshal and I parted with a firm handshake, 
like men who have buried their dearest hopes, and who are 
resolved to hold together in the hardest hours of human life as 
they have held together in success. 


VI 

The conference with Secretary of State von Hintze took 
place at ten o’clock in the morning of the 29th, at the Hotel 
Britannic, Colonel Heye being present. 

After a short greeting, the Secretary began at once to 
explain the political situation at home, without referring to in¬ 
ternational affairs. He described the position of Count von 
Hertling as so shaken that he could not remain any longer in 
ofiice, and even his own position, he stated, was by no means 
secure. The domestic situation was such that a complete 
change of system, and the formation of a Parliamentary 
Ministry in Berlin, was essential. In spite of my objections, 
von Hintze regarded such a change of our whole system of 
government as essential. He did not think it would be diffi¬ 
cult to carry out. I was unable to form any view as to this, as 
I was not au courant of affairs in Berlin. 

After this explanation, the Field-Marshal and I reviewed 
the military position and our views as to the armistice condi¬ 
tions. Von Hintze thought the best course was to approach 
President Wilson with a proposal for an armistice and peace. 
It was clear, of course, that communications with Paris and 
London via Washington were bound to work slowly, and that 
an armistice could not be secured by such means at a moment's 
notice, but only after a lapse of time. The Field-Marshal and 
I were quite in agreement with what von Hintze said, and we 
fully agreed with his proposal, although we suggested that an 
identical Note with that to Wilson should be sent, for informa¬ 
tion, to the English and French. 

After the discussion we went at once to His Majesty who 
had come from Cassel to Spa. His Majesty was unusually 
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calm. He expressed his concurrence with the proposal to 
approach President Wilson. In the afternoon, at von Hintze's 
suggestion, an Imperial Proclamation was sent to the Chan¬ 
cellor who had arrived in the meanwhile for the introduction of 
the parliamentary system in Germany. G.H.Q. did not know 
of this proclamation until after its publication. Count Hertling 
thought himself unable to carry it out, and resigned. The 
search now began in Berlin for the new Parliamentary Chan¬ 
cellor. It was a curious proceeding, in which the Sovereign 
abandoned all initiative. 

To my inquiry, when the new Government would be 
formed and in a position to come to decisions, and when the 
Note would be agreed with our allies and ready for dispatch, 
von Hintze answered Tuesday, the ist of October. 

At first I worked strictly to that date. G.H.Q. sent Major 
Freiherr von dem Busche to Berlin on the evening of the 29th. 
He was to explain the military position to the Reichstag, if 
the Government thought it advisable. 

Later, at my request, the Field-Marshal decided to accom¬ 
pany His Majesty to Berlin on the evening of the 30th, in order 
to represent G.H.Q. in Berlin. I was unfortunately indispens¬ 
able at Spa, owing to the position in the field. 

At nine o'clock in the morning of the 2nd of October, 
Vice-Chancellor von Payer introduced Major Freiherr von dem 
Busche to the assembled Reichstag party leaders, and re¬ 
mained present while the Major spoke. His speech was quite 
to the point. He described the position in the Balkans, as 
resulting from the defection of Bulgaria, perhaps a little too 
favourably, and the position on the Western Front with all 
confidence, praising the troops. As was his duty, he stated 
that the question of reinforcements was very serious, and that 
we were no longer able to cover wastage. Battalion strength 
had been reduced to five hundred and forty men, and even this 
could only be maintained by breaking up twenty-two divisions 
— i.e., sixty-six regiments of infantry. The moral of our 
reinforcements was bad. 

In this speech. Major Freiherr von dem Busche expressed 
both my programme and my views, and this not only for the 
members of the Reichstag, but also for the new Government 
that was to be formed from their ranks. I had been writing to 
the Government for two years on end with reference to the 
shortage of reinforcements. The Auxiliary Service Law, my 
efforts to have it amended, and to bring women more and 
more into service, my suggestions for rounding-up shirkers and 
deserters at home, were all fully justified, not only by the 
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Hindenburg programme, but also by the need of man-power 
at the front. The Chancellor never put these considerations 
before the representative of the people, the Reichstag, although 
he was expressly requested by G.H.Q. so to do. Indeed, all 
this must have been actually withheld from the Reichstag, 
just as also my view as to the military situation and the need 
for peace since the 8th of August. Only thus can one under¬ 
stand the misconception of the whole position that existed 
in Berlin. 

It is inexcusable, too, that the speech immediately became 
public, and that in a manner calculated to do us the very 
greatest harm. There was no better means of informing the 
enemy of our weakness. 

On the assumption that the new Government would be 
formed by the ist October, I held conversations in Spa on the 
30th September and the ist October with representatives of 
the Chancellor and of the Foreign Office, and pressed urgently 
for the despatch of the Note on the ist October, or at the latest 
at noon on the and. My principal motive was to avoid further 
loss of life, but I also attached great weight to the view that 
the earlier we began, the more favourable would our position 
be at the commencement of the negotiations. Any delay in 
the formation of the new Government beyond the time regarded 
by von Hintze as essential was inexcusable. 

I had repeatedly begged von Hintze to retain his Secretary¬ 
ship, if the new Chancellor should be willing, in order to 
secure a certain degree of continuity. This was in vain, however. 
In the night of the ist-2nd October the General Staff had 
simplified communications between His Majesty and the 
Grand Duke of Baden by laying down a trunk telephone line, 
in order to hasten the appointment of Prince Max. I acted all 
the time from the same point of view, that, once the decision 
was taken, we should get to work at once. We should not 
allow days to be wasted, let alone, as so often before, the whole 
thing come to nothing. I repeat that it was no question of 
obtaining an armistice in twenty-four hours, but simply of 
initiating communications with the enemy in some way or 
other. On the afternoon of the 30th September, von Hintze 
explained that the new Government would be formed at the 
latest by the afternoon of the ist October, so that the peace 
offer could be despatched on the evening of the same day. On 
the 3rd October the new Cabinet had a meeting, the Field- 
Marshal being present to represent G.H.Q.; he spoke in the 
same sense as we had done to von Hintze on the 29th Septem¬ 
ber, and set out again, for the benefit of the Chancellor, in 
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my opinion with absolute accuracy, the views of G.H.Q. 

On the 4th October the Field-Marshal returned to Spa, 
and on the 5th the first Note to Wilson was despatched. 

G.H.Q. had no further influence in the drafting of the Note 
or on the course of the political negotiations. I regarded the 
Note as somewhat weak in tone, and proposed a more manly 
wording, but no attention was paid to my demands. It was 
unfortunately inevitable that we should base ourselves on 
Wilson’s fourteen points. They were not dissimilar in their 
general lines to the social-democratic views that had come 
forward in Germany, and so far as number goes they corres¬ 
ponded with the Austro-Hungarian Note to Serbia of the end 
of July, 1914. 

A commission was assembled at Spa to work out the 
armistice conditions. Efforts were made, by explanations to 
the Army, to counteract any weakening effects of the request 
for an armistice and peace. 

VII 

President Wilson’s answer to our offer of the 5th October 
reached Berlin by wireless on the 9th. From the military 
standpoint, it demanded as a condition precedent to the con¬ 
clusion of any armistice the evacuation of the occupied 
territory in the West. We were quite prepared for this. The 
Note left the way open for further discussion. 

At the request of Prince Max, I went to Berlin, and had a 
longish conversation in private with him. I knew the Prince 
already, he having visited G.H.Q. twice; and we had con¬ 
versed for a considerable time and heard each other’s views 
with interest. We had not much in common. Vice-Chancellor 
von Payer had now pointed to him as the only possible 
Chancellor. I was not disposed to differ. I regarded Prince 
Max, both as Prince and officer, as suitable to introduce the 
new regime. After all, he came of an old princely stock that 
had a real feeling for the greatness of Germany, and there was 
hope that he might be of use to the country in its anxious hours. 
The hope was not, however, fulfilled. This discussion with the 
Prince was quite characteristic as showing how little the 
gentlemen in Berlin knew what the war meant. I saw no 
reason to depart from my previous standpoint. Wilson’s 
Note still allowed us to hope that we should obtain a peace 
that would not amount to destruction. 

Prince Max also wanted to hear the views of other high 
officers on the situation. Only G.H.Q., however, had a view of 
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the whole position. The conditions were different with each 
army. It was impossible to generalize for the whole front from 
one army. I refused his request. The Field-Marshal and I had 
alone to bear the responsibility. His Majesty could demand 
explanations at any moment, but not the Chancellor. The 
Army was still subject to the Emperor as War Lord. 

It was now time, at last, to ascertain definitely whether 
the German people would fight on, if the negotiations with the 
enemy did not lead to an acceptable peace. Preparations had 
to be made. The Press had given us a favourable view of the 
possibility of continuing the fight. I had also to ascertain the 
attitude of the new Government to the Eastern question, in 
order to adjust the necessary military preparations at G.H.Q. 

The sequence of affairs in Russia was quite unknown to 
the new Cabinet, Vice-Chancellor von Payer being alone 
acquainted with it. In view of the extraordinary importance 
of the question, I thought a discussion necessary. I questioned 
the Prince on the Government’s views as to the Bolshevik 
danger, and as to whether the Ukraine was a necessity to us 
in the future from the point of view of supply. For the settle¬ 
ment of the last question considerable inquiries, and also 
discussions with Austria-Hungary, were necessary. 

On the same day I was present at a meeting of the War 
Cabinet. No particular resolutions were come to. Walther 
Rathenau’s article in the Vossische Zeitung on the Levee en 
Masse was also discussed. It seemed to be particularly charac¬ 
teristic, and filled me with new hope, that men who held views 
opposed to mine should be arguing for the continuation of the 
struggle. 

At the end of the Cabinet meeting Prince Max thanked me 
for coming. With the approval of the Field-Marshal, I stated 
expressly in a short answering speech that we would loyally 
support the new Government. 

The Cabinet was too large. It was called a War Cabinet, but 
had no resemblance to the War Cabinets of our enemies. 

The Government and G.H.Q. were quite in agreement over 
the answer to Wilson’s first Note. It seemed to show an un¬ 
dignified haste to jettison everything which had hitherto 
been sacred to us. Our enemies must have marked with 
satisfaction the way in which we brought ourselves ever nearer 
to our own ruin. All over the world the talk of a peace of 
reconciliation, with its idealistic catchwords, died down 
suddenly. 

On the I2th October the second Note to America was 
despatched. 
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VIII 

The battle which had broken out on the Western Front at 
the end of September had meanwhile continued to rage. It 
took the form of a powerful attempt on the part of the enemy 
to break through the army groups of the Crown Prince Rup- 
precht and von Boehn in the direction of Ghent and Maubeuge, 
and through those of the German Crown Prince and von 
Gallwitz on their inner flanks on either side of the Argonne in 
the direction of Charleville-Sedan. The same idea had been at 
the root of every offensive operation of the Entente since the 
autumn of 1915. Up to the present they had failed through 
the exhaustion of the enemy and our power of resistance. 
Now we were weaker and one division failed after another. 
The number of shirkers behind the front increased alarmingly. 
The men who fought in the front line were heroes, but there 
were not enough of them for the long line. They felt them¬ 
selves isolated. We may be proud of the men who fought these 
heroic fights. Our losses, however, were heavy. Our best men 
lay on the bloody battlefield. Many of our battalions could 
only muster two companies. Leave was stopped by G.H.Q. 
On account of difficulties of transport, men on leave at home 
had to remain there for a time. 

The periods allowed to divisions for rest and repair of 
their equipment and clothing became ever shorter. Good 
divisions had more work thrown on them than the less reliable. 
The strain grew ever greater, and our strength wasted away. 
It was imcommonly difficult to restore the situation and to 
reinforce the weak spots. Cases increased where second line 
divisions had to be thrown in hurriedly, and units replaced 
wholesale. 

The strain on the nerves of the leaders at the front increased 
without cease, and they had a heavy task ; but they never lost 
their proud courage or their clear perception of their country's 
needs. Nothing could break them. 

While its right wing held firm on the Yser, below Dix- 
mude, and its left wing held round Armentiferes, the main body 
of the 4th Army was forced back on Roulers and Menin in 
continual fighting in the early part of October. It developed 
into a series of local engagements which remained without 
results. On the 14th October the enemy renewed their attack. 
In the direction of Roulers they gained ground beyond the 
town. Kortemarck, too, we lost. On the other hand, they could 
not advance much towards Menin. Near Wervicq we beat 
them off. Local successes also attended the enemy on the 15th, 
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causing our Army to fall back to the line Dixmude-Thourout- 
Ingelmunster-Courtrai. 

The 4th Army was by this time in such a difficult position 
that G.H.Q. had to decide that it must break contact with the 
enemy and shorten its line. The Army was ordered to retire 
on the Hermann line, behind the canal at Eecloo and the Lys. 
This involved the abandonment of the Flanders coast. The 
submarine station had meanwhile been removed. These 
movements of the 4th Army were undertaken on the 17th 
October, on which day I travelled to Berlin again, to attend a 
discussion of the second Wilson Note, which had by this time 
arrived. 

At the same time, the 17th Army had had a difficult time 
since the enemy break-through at Cambrai on the 27th Septem¬ 
ber. Up to the 8th October there were violent battles with 
varying fortunes on both sides of Cambrai, and we succeeded 
in holding the town. The 2nd Army was not so successful 
being pressed farther and farther back towards Le Catelet 
in the early days of October. Towards Bohain the enemy 
gained ground. The right wing of the i8th Army, which was 
also engaged in heavy fighting, was affected by this loss. On 
the 8th, it suffered another heavy blow at and south of Le 
Catelet and was once more driven back. In the night of the 
9th October we were compelled to withdraw the 2nd Army 
into the Hermann line, as there were no reserves to aid it. 
To conform with this movement the 17th Army had to move 
its left wing and its centre back to a line half-way from Cam¬ 
brai to Valenciennes, the right wing for the present being 
stationed immediately to the west of Douai. The i8th Army 
had, like the 2nd, to fall back to the Hermann line. Its left 
wing remained at La Fere. 

The retirements were carried out smoothly. On the loth 
the enemy attacked the new positions and was beaten off. On 
the nth, to the north-east of Cambrai, he had a small success 
against the 17th Army, but this was localized. During the days 
following up to the 17th, there was further fighting on the 
front of the 2nd and i8th Armies, which on the whole was 
successful for us. 

As a result of the withdrawal of the 4th Army behind the 
Lys, we were now compelled to withdraw the 6th and 17th 
Armies behind the Scheldt into the Hermann line. On the 17th, 
the 6th Army still stood to the west of Lille, and was to 
evacuate the town on the night of the i8th. Farther to the 
south the right wing of the 17th, and later the whole of that 
army, had to conform to this movement. 
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The 2nd Army was now assigned to Rupprecht's Army 
Group, and the i8th to that of the German Crown Prince. In 
this group, the 9th Army was taken over by the 7th. A special 
group was established for General von GaUwitz. In this case, 
too, it had proved undesirable to burden a group H.Q. with 
the command of an army. 

The necessity to economize forces had led, at the end of 
September, to the German Crown Prince’s Army Group 
abandoning the Laffaux salient, which had caused us heavy 
losses, and withdrawing to the position behind the Oise- 
Aisne Canal, which we had occupied after the disastrous 
engagement of the 22nd October, 1917. 

On the 2nd October, as had been arranged, the left wing of 
the 7th and the right wing of the ist Army fell back to the 
position from which the attack of the 27th May, 1918, had 
started. Unfortunately, bfefore this movement was carried out, 
one division was, quite unexpectedly, badly mauled on the 
heights north-east of Fismes. The centre of the 7th Army 
held the Chemin des Dames firmly, in the face of many enemy 
attacks. 

The defensive battle in Champagne and on the Meuse, on 
either side of the Argonne, had followed a favourable course, 
in spite of the absolutely overwhelming superiority of the 
enemy, which was considerably greater here than on the fronts 
of the two northern army groups. Our leadership distinguished 
itself by exceptional coolness and mastery, and the enemy 
gained ground but slowly. 

The continual and violent assaults on the left wing of the 
1st and on the 3rd Army caused the army group of the Ger¬ 
man Crown Prince to withdraw all the troops to the Hunding- 
Brunhild position, i.e., a line half-way to Laon-Marle-Sissone— 
the Aisne from Rethel upstream to Grand Pre. We approved 
of the movement, which was carried out as arranged in the 
days ending with the 13th October. 

The Army Group of the German Crown Prince began in 
the early days of October to withdraw the troops before 
Rheims behind the Suippes. In the night of the loth-iith the 
whole front from the Chemin des Dames to the Argonne was 
abandoned after violent attacks had been beaten off by the 
3rd Army. By the morning of the 13th October, the 7th, 3rd 
and 1st Armies stood ready to defend themselves in their new 
and well-constructed line, and the evacuation of the ground in 
front had been almost completed. 

The enemy followed up the retirement of the German 
Crown Prince’s Army Group energetically between the Oise 
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and the Aisne, and heavy fighting soon developed round our 
new positions. In the bend of the Aisne towards Rethel, the 
enemy advanced more cautiously. On the other hand, he soon 
attempted, at first without success, to capture the Vouziers- 
Grand pr6 bend of the Aisne. In the Aire valley, west of the 
Meuse, the American pressure against our 5th Army was 
unusually severe. The battle extended to the east bank of 
the Meuse also. In spite of their enormous numerical superi¬ 
ority, the attacks of the young American troops broke down 
with the heaviest losses. 

On the 17th the position was, that on the whole of the 
front west of the Meuse we had taken up a rear line. On the 
right wing the retrograde movement was still in progress. 
G.H.Q. anticipated a continuation of the attacks in the direc¬ 
tion of Ghent and Maubeuge, between the Oise and the Aisne, 
and between the upper Aisne and the Meuse, the latter extend¬ 
ing to the right bank of the Meuse. The result of this further 
fighting depended mainly on the maintenance of the men's 
moral. Every man had to hold firm at the front, and to be 
inspired with the utmost determination. The armistice offer 
had had an unfavourable effect on the men's spirits, and war 
weariness had increased. No stirring call from home came as 
a counterblast, and the work of explaining the situation 
seemed to have been abandoned there. 

The clearing of the country behind the new positions was 
carried on with all speed. The railways were continually 
worked to the utmost limit of their capacity. Enormous 
masses of war material had to be dealt with, involving weeks 
and months of work. I laid great stress on the importance of 
thorough preparation for the destruction of lines and bridges 
which could influence the course of operations, and upon the 
removal to Germany of our own material. What the population 
had to suffer were the results of the state of war, and not of the 
manner in which we carried on the war. This is quite 
plainly established. The Entente, however, needed accusa¬ 
tions against us in order to influence Wilson further in their 
direction. 

Farther in the rear we were working hard on the Antwerjy- 
Meuse line, and I had a new line surveyed along the German 
frontier. 

The Italian front was quiet, but there was talk of an 
imminent Entente attack. This could only be looked forward 
to with increasing anxiety, in view of the poor fight the Austro- 
Hungarian troops had put up in Serbia. 

In the Balkan peninsula the situation had developed still 

X 
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further to our disadvantage, Bulgaria having surrendered to the 
Entente. 

The submarine station at Cattaro was abandoned and 
moved to Pola. 

In Serbia, General von KSvess had taken over the com¬ 
mand, with a view to the defence of Hungary. General von 
KSvess had a difficult task. The Austro-Hungarian troops 
were of little value, the Germans were only the old classes and 
their strengths were low. The Alpine corps was worn out. 

The formations which retired by way of Sofia had gone 
farther back to Lom-Palanka, to be transported across the 
Danube. French divisions were in pursuit. They reached the 
Danube on the 17th. Unrest was increasing in Rumania. 

The line in Serbia and on the Danube was thus not secure, 
but it had not yet collapsed. 

At Adrianople and from the Maritza downstream there 
were already English troops. The Turkish frontier guard was 
unusually weak there. The German troops and officials in 
Constantinople were preparing, in the event of an Entente 
attack on the town, to leave by sea and proceed to Odessa. 

This was the military situation that I had to consider in 
deciding my attitude to the second Wilson Note. 


IX 

In his answer to our second Note Wilson gave us nothing ; 
he did not even tell us whether the Entente took its stand on the 
fourteen points. He demanded, however, the suspension of the 
submarine war campaign, stigmatized our conduct of the war 
in the West as a violation of international law, and once again 
sought in obscure phrases to meddle with intimate questions 
of our domestic politics. No doubt was any longer possible 
as to the intentions of our enemies, or as to the predominating 
influence of Clemenceau and Lloyd George. Wilson was not 
prepared to stand against the comprehensive claims of France 
and England. We had heavy decisions to take. We now stood 
clearly before the question, were we to surrender uncon¬ 
ditionally to the Entente, or was the Government to call on the 
people to fight a last desperate battle ? We had to return a 
firm and dignified reply to the Note, to emphasize once more our 
honourable anxiety for an armistice, but at the same time to 
warmly uphold the honour of our brave Army. We could not 
allow ourselves to be deprived of our submarine weapon, for 
this would amount to capitulation. 
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The Note was discussed on the 17th October at a meeting 
of the War Cabinet in Berlin, at which I was present. On this 
very day the i8th Army was fighting a desperate battle at the 
front. 

The Chancellor again asked a number of questions and, 
turning to me, made a statement to the following effect: that 
a new Note had arrived from Wilson, containing new and larger 
demands; that Wilson had plainly been placed in a difficult 
position through pressure from outside; that he apparently 
hoped that we would give him the opportunity to continue 
negotiating with us and to overcome the opposition of the 
“Never-endians.” In order to reply to the Note, it was neces¬ 
sary to understand quite clearly what Germany’s military 
position required. 

I had a different view as to the sentiments of the enemy, 
and could now see nothing but their intention to destroy us. 

In particular the question was discussed whether, by 
transferring all our divisions from East to West, or even a part 
of them, the front could be so strengthened that we could hold 
out for a long time. To deal with this, we had to know how 
much G.H.Q. could withdraw from the East. At this time we 
had in the East, in Russia and Rumania, 26 divisions com¬ 
posed only of men over 35. Battalion strengths were low. 
In Lithuania there was one soldier to every 18 square kilo¬ 
metres. In the West there were 185 divisions; many had had 
to be broken up. Divisions recently removed from East to West 
had not done well under their new conditions and I had had 
very unfavourable reports of them. Nothing that they could 
do could produce any such alteration in the military situa¬ 
tion as would bring the enemy to negotiate with us. They 
lacked the necessary vigour to fight in the West. For any 
work that might fall to them in the East, even for an attack 
on the Soviet troops, they seemed still fully capable. 

Our blockade against the Bolsheviks was now everywhere 
very thin and only just effective. The Government as such 
did not appear to take any definite stand on principle against 
Bolshevism. It did not speak clearly or decisively. In spite of 
the objections the Imperial Military Court, it had released 
Liebknecht from prison, and it was only at the end of October, 
that Joffe was sent away. We were thus once again at war 
with Russia, and the need to take precautions against Bol¬ 
shevism became all the greater. 

At this meeting I emphasized once more the infinite 
economic importance of the territory under the control of the 
C. in C. in the East. In the summer, Austria-Hungary bad 
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only been kept alive with the help of the Ukraine. We in 
Germany had obtained from the country cattle and horses 
and much raw material, even if we had not the corn we ex¬ 
pected. The war was not over. Rumania's harvest was 
a complete failure. By early threshing we had had to mort¬ 
gage our future again. We and our Allies had to look some¬ 
where for additional foodstuffs, and the Ukraine was the only 
possible source. I am confident that not a man too many 
was kept in the East. 

We now turned to discuss the vital question, how much 
could and would the people still give to the Army. Every¬ 
thing else depended on this. The new Minister of War gave 
me a more optimistic account of the prospects for reinforce¬ 
ments than I had hitherto received. He estimated that 60,000 
to 70,000 men were immediately available from the Home 
Army. Why had they not been sent sooner ? I said : 'Tf I 
have these reinforcements now, I can face the future with 
confidence, but I must have them immediately." The Minister 
promised not to lose a day. 

Of the general military situation I had nothing new to say. 
Of the West front I repeated what I had said on the loth 
October: "I regard a break-through as possible, but not 
probable. If you ask me on my conscience, I can only answer 
that I do not expect it." 

I stated, however, that the position might grow worse at 
any moment. The recent fighting had brought no surprises. 
The front had held neither better nor worse than before. Our 
troops had done what we expected of them. The vigour of the 
enemy's attacks seemed to be waning. 

The negotiations with Wilson had so far led to no result. 
We were in every respect masters of our own actions and could 
break off or continue the negotiations. We had a free hand 
to do either. It was a principle of elementary common sense : 
the stronger we were in the field, the better we could negotiate. 

I agreed with Admiral Scheer in holding it impossible to 
abandon submarine warfare, which was continually reducing 
England's resources. To throw down a weapon at the enemy's 
bidding would be the grossest confession of weakness imagin¬ 
able, and would immeasurably increase the enemy’s demands. 

The meeting then closed. Secretaries Grober and Hauss- 
mann, by whom I was sitting, told me how glad they were that 
I had so raised their spirits. I travelled back to Spa in 
confident mood. 

This improved state of mind in Berlin lasted imtil noon on 
the 19th October, when optimism vanished. I have no 
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further knowledge of events there. The answer to Wilson was 
dispatched on the 20th. The submarine campaign was 
abandoned. This concession to Wilson was the heaviest blow 
to the Army and especially to the Navy. The injury to the 
moral of the fleet must have been immeasurable. The Cabinet 
had thrown up the sponge. Nothing was done to raise moral 
at home or in the field. 

The Minister for War alone did something towards pro¬ 
viding the reinforcements. But this again came to nothing, 
for many of the men refused to go to the front, and the Govern¬ 
ment yielded. 


X 

On the 23rd or 24th October Wilson's answer arrived. It 
was a strong answer to our cowardly note. This time he made 
it quite clear that the armistice conditions must be such as to 
make it impossible for Germany to resume hostilities, and to 
give the nations allied against her unlimited power to settle 
themselves the details of the peace to be accepted by Germany. 
In my view there could no longer be doubt anywhere that we 
must continue the fight. From the impressions I gained at the 
meeting of the 17th October, I felt quite confident that the 
people, even after the loss of all these valuable days, were still 
to be won over to that course. 

In the West events hereafter took the following course : the 
4th Army completed its rearward movement into the Hermann 
line, in the closest contact and in constant fighting with the 
pursuing enemy. Bruges, Thielt and Courtrai were evacuated 
on the 19th. On the 20th there was fighting on the Lys, the 
enemy securing the eastern bank at Deinze. He attempted 
to force us back from the Lys by strong pressure between the 
Lys and the Scheldt. On the 25th the fighting again took the 
form of a battle in which the enemy, pressing forward towards 
the Scheldt, slowly gained ground towards Ghent-Oudenarde. 
Between the Lys and the Scheldt he also attacked the 6th 
Army. 

The 6th and 7th Armies had abandoned Lille and Douai on 
the 17th, and had fallen back, in touch with the 4th, behind 
the Deule canal, in the direction of Avelghem, Toumai and 
Valenciennes. On the 20th the enemy was approaching these 
towns. The civil population again took part in the fighting. 

The southern wing of the 17th Army and the 2nd and i8th 
were involved in heavy fighting, the enemy attacking heavily 
on the 17th and i8th between Le Gateau and the Oise. We 
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were forced to withdraw the front behind the Sambre-Oise canal, 
from the south-west of Landrecies as far as the Oise. After a 
pause on the 19th, the enemy attacks extended from the 20th 
onwards towards the north. The enemy pressed on past 
Solesmes and Le Cateau, in the direction of Landrecies. Our 
losses were heavy, and the troops did not fight well at all points. 
Other troops, however, behaved magnificently. We witnessed 
the same phenomenon as before. 

At first the Army Group of the German Crown Prince had 
left the left wing of the i8th Army in its position on the Oise 
downstream from La Ffere. The enemy’s efforts to cross the 
Oise were defeated. On the 20th the Hermann line, between 
the Oise and the Serre, was occupied. The enemy attacked 
this line in force, and violent battles developed. 

The 7th and ist Armies were attacked between the Serre 
and the Aisne. In the main, they maintained their positions, 
and on the 25th they threw back a powerful enemy attack with 
heavy losses. The enemy was also applying strong pressure on 
the Aisne, as far as Vouziers and Grand Pr6, in the Aire valley, 
and towards the heights on the left bank of the Meuse. 

On the evening of the 25th the Western Front was enduring 
the greatest strain. There was fighting from the Dutch 
frontier to Verdun. No more help was coming from home. 
Not a word of encouragement was given. It was miraculous 
that the troops fought so heroically. 

The work of evacuation went on, in spite of the terrible 
condition of the railways. The construction of the Antwerp- 
Meuse line progressed slowly. 

In Italy, the Italian attack began on the 24th. At first it 
was directed to the moimtain front, but from the 26th onwards 
it was raging with full force on the Piave. By the evening of 
the 25th there had been no important developments. The 
Austro-Hungarian front was still holding. Nevertheless I 
expected that Austria-Hungary would soon make peace. In 
co-operation with the Bavarian Ministry of War, the first pro¬ 
tective measure on the Tirolese frontier were arranged. 

In Serbia, General von Kbvess found it necessary to order 
the retirement behind the Danube. There was no change on 
the Danube frontier of Rumania, and on the line of the Ruma¬ 
nian Army beyond the Sereth. Matters there still hung in the 
balance. 

On the 25th October the Field-Marshal and I placed our 
views before His Majesty in Berlin, whither we had again 
travelled. We expressed the view that we must fight on. His 
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Majesty came to no decision, but he showed full confidence in 
me. He referred us to the Chancellor. The Minister for War 
was also called in. He had not stood up for the Emperor and 
the Army in the Reichstag and within the Government, for had 
he done so he would have had to resign. It was a very sad hour, 
as it was clear that the Government did not intend to fight 
any more. I spoke seriotisly and was deeply moved. I 
uttered a warning against the enemy’s desire to destroy us, 
and against any hope being placed in Wilson. I also spoke 
wamingly of the spread of Bolshevism in Germany, and of the 
agitation against the officers, which was then assuming large 
proportions. That had been the decisive turning-point in 
Russia too. I warned them not to do anything to shake the 
position of the Emperor. 

At the beginning of November I spoke in the same sense 
to certain of the Social Democratic leaders. 

On the evening of the 24th, shortly before leaving Spa, there 
was brought to me the following proclamation, already signed 
by the Field-Marshal, which expressed the views prevailing at 
G.H.Q. about the third Wilson note. 

"FOR THE INFORMATION OF ALL TROOPS: 

"Wilson's answer is a demand for unconditional surrender. 
It is thus unacceptable to us soldiers. It proves that our 
enemy’s desire for our destruction, which let loose the war in 
1914, still exists undiminished. It proves, further, that our 
enemies use the phrase ‘Peace of Justice’ merely to deceive us 
and break our resistance. Wilson’s answer can thus be nothing 
for us soldiers but a challenge to continue our resistance with aU 
our strength. When our enemies know that no sacrifices will 
achieve the rupture of the German front, they will be ready for 
a peace which will make the future of our country safe for the 
great masses of our people. 

"In the Field, 24th October, 10 p.m. 

(Signed) "voN Hindenburg”. 

This Army Order was not consistent with the answer sent 
to Wilson on the 20th. It appeared later that the opinion 
that the wording of the proclamation corresponded with the 
views of the Government was incorrect. At the Reichstag 
meeting on the 25th at noon a storm of indignation burst over 
G.H.Q. The Government did not move a finger to protect 
us, although we were still the head of a mighty army. The 
distortion of the facts had achieved its end, and I was dis¬ 
missed. 
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In the Gennan note of the 27th October we capitulated. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of the 26th, still in the mood 
of the previous evening, I wrote tendering my resignation. In 
this I adopted the point of view that I had gained the impres¬ 
sion that the Government would not act in the crisis, that His 
Majesty, the country and the army were thus placed in an 
untenable position, that I was considered anxious to prolong 
the war, and that, in view of the attitude taken by the Govern¬ 
ment to Wilson, my departure might ease their position. I 
therefore begged His Majesty graciously to accept my resig¬ 
nation. 

In accordance with his usual practice, the Field-Marshal 
came to see me at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 26th. I had 
placed my letter on one side. He saw the writing, however, 
and begged me not to despatch it, but to retain office. I ought 
not to desert the Emperor and the army at this time. After 
an inward struggle I consented. Before our conversation 
ended, we were suddenly called, at this unusual hour, to attend 
His Majesty. 

The Emperor seemed wholly changed in comparison with 
the previous day. Speaking to me alone, he expressed himself 
particularly against the army order of the evening of the 24th. 
There followed some of the bitterest moments of my life. I 
said respectfully to His Majesty that I had gained the painful 
impression that I no longer enjoyed his confidence, and that I 
accordingly begged most humbly to be relieved of my office. 
His Majesty accepted my resignation. 

I went back alone. I did not see His Majesty again. After 
my return to the General Staff Office, I said with the deepest 
anxiety to my officers there that in a fortnight there would no 
longer be an Emperor in Germany. They clearly held the 
same view. On the 9th November Germany and Prussia were 
republics. 

A moment later the Field-Marshal came to me in my room. 
I could only show him my letter of resignation which three 
hours before he had prevented me from dispatching. We then 
separated. 

On the evening of the 26th I went back to Spa, to say 
farewell to my officers with whom I had shared joys and sorrows 
through so many years. I was much moved. It was very 
hard for me to leave my officers and the army at this anxious 
time. But, however hard it was, I could do nothing else, in 
consideration of my view of an officer’s duty towards his All- 
Highest War Lord. 
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EPILOGUE 


F rom the end of October events followed one another 
at an increasing pace. In the West, on the 4th 
November, the German Army was withdrawn in good 
order to the Antwerp-Meuse line under the pressure of the 
enemy from Verdun upwards. The Alsace-Lorraine front, 
well-organized, awaited an enemy attack. 

The Austro-Hungarian Army had completely dissolved as 
a result of the fighting in Upper Italy between the 24th October 
and the 4th November. 

Hostile forces were moving on Innsbruck. G.H.Q. took 
comprehensive measures for the protection of the southern 
frontier of Bavaria. In the Balkan theatre we held the 
Danube. 

We stood alone in the world. 

At the beginning of November the Revolution, the work of 
the Independent Socialists, broke out, starting in the navy. 
The Government of Prince Max had not the strength to nip 
the outbreaks in the bud, although they were only local at 
first, on the Russian model. It was incapable of leadership, 
and let things run their course. 

At noon on the 9th November Prince Max, on his own 
initiative, announced the abdication of the Emperor. The old 
Government issued orders to the troops which amounted to a 
prohibition to use their arms, and immediately afterwards it 
disappeared. 

The Emperor was confronted with a fait accompli. On the 
advice of G.H.Q. at Spa, he went to Holland. The Crown 
Prince followed him, after Berlin had refused his unconditional 
offer of further service. The princes of the States abdicated. 

On the 9th November Germany, lacking any firm guidance, 
bereft of all will, robbed of her princes, collapsed like a house 
of cards. All that we had lived for, all that we had bled four 
long years to maintain, was gone. We no longer had a native 
land of which we might be proud. Order in state and society 
vanished. All authority disappeared. Chaos, Bolshevism, 
terror, un-German in name and nature, made their entry into 
the German fatherland. Soldiers' and Workmen's Councils, 
an institution prepared in long, systematic underground work, 
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were now established. Men had worked at this who might by 
service at the front have secured a successful issue of the war, 
but who had been dubbed “indispensable”, or had deserted. 

The bulk of the troops in depots, among whom the idea of 
revolt had long been gaining ground, went over to the side of 
the revolutionaries. 

The L. of C. troops, including those stationed in the occupied 
territories, both in East and West, who had no doubt also been 
prepared for the Revolution, lost all discipline and order, and 
streamed home in wild confusion, plundering as they went. 
The troops in Rumania and on the Danube front marched off 
into Hungary, there to be interned. 

On the fighting front in the West, Soldiers' Councils, with 
approval from high quarters, could not be formed fast enough. 

The new rulers and their bourgeois camp followers aban¬ 
doned all resistance, and without a shred of authority signed 
our unconditional capitulation to a merciless enemy. 

In the West the army crossed the frontier in an orderly 
manner and passed beyond the Rhine, there to dissolve in turn 
through too hurried demobilization and contact with the 
revolutionary hordes at home. 

Army property was wasted in all directions, and the defen¬ 
sive power of the country completely undermined. Material of 
incalculable value was lost. 

The proud German Army, after victoriously resisting an 
enemy superior in numbers for four years, performing feats 
unprecedented in history, and keeping our foes from our 
frontiers, disappeared in a moment. Our victorious fleet was 
handed over to the enemy. The authorities at home, who 
had not fought against the enemy, could not hurry fast enough 
to pardon deserters and other military criminals, including 
among these many of their own number, themselves and their 
nearest friends. They and the Soldiers’ Councils worked with 
zeal, determination and purpose to destroy the whole military 
structure. 

Germany, by her own fault, has been brought low. She 
is no longer a great power; she is not even an independent 
State. Her present and future existence are in danger. 

Out of this world struggle she comes weakened and dimin¬ 
ished in every respect, and robbed of districts and peoples 
which have been hers for generations. 

She loses her colonies. 

Her right to defend herself is taken away. The German 
has lost the right to serve his country in the army. 

Germany’s merchant fleet disappears from the high seas. 
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Her industrial strength is broken, and the fragments that 
remain are placed under enemy supervision. The livelihood 
of 70,000,000 Germans is insecure. 

The indemnities we had to pay were beyond our power. 

The guilt which lies at the door of the Revolution does not 
end merely with this Peace. It makes the heavy yoke, with 
which it has sent the German people into bondage, into an 
absolutely crushing one. 

"In twenty years’ time the German people will curse the 
parties who now boast of having made the Revolution.'' A true 
word, a terrible word, uttered at the second Congress of 
Councils in Berlin, in April, 1919, by a Social Democrat to his 
fellows. 

In the four years of war our people did mighty deeds, which 
bore eloquent testimony to that inherent strength which to-day 
is being wasted by the Revolution. A people of such achieve¬ 
ments has the right to live. May it now have the strength to 
throw off the fetters it has laid upon itself; may it now find 
men to lead it who are as ready to accept responsibility as the 
commanders in the field, men of strong purpose and firm will, 
capable of breathing fresh vigour into our feeble national life— 
men who, followed by all that is best in the nation, will unite 
all our creative forces in great constructive work. 

After our great downfall, let us, in memory of the heroes 
who have fallen believing in Germany’s greatness, the heroes 
whom the country now so badly needs, learn once again to be 
Germans, and to be proud that we are Germans. 

God grant it I 
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